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Preface 


T he great war m the fifth decade of the twentieth cen- 
tury has aptly been called global, perhaps to distin- 
guish It from the other great war of 1914 to 1918, 
which now appears unmistakably the lesser of the two 
holocausts that have overtaken mankind within a generation. It 
IS as iE men had chosen unwisely in calling the war of 1914 to 
1918 a“world war” and now must seek a name befitting a conflict 
which overshadows anything that the world has previously 
known. For this new war is global to an extent that the other, 
earlier world war was not: in the range and extent of operations, 
and m the annihilation of global distance itself. 

These facts have fixed themselves in the mmds of people 
everywhere, with the result that our thoughts and plans for the 
future have been altered in ways that perhaps could not have been 
possible a quarter of a century ago. The thoughts then expressed 
for the reconstitution of the world after hostilities should cease 
were halting, incomplete, and tentative. There was a feeling, not 
always articulate but nowhere more evident than in the United 
States, that the great war was an incident in the stream of history, 
and that once the armies had been disbanded and their weapons 
scrapped, life would go on as before. Something more forceful 
than twenty years of an uncertam peace, however disillusioning 
that experience may have been, was required to disabuse us of 
such notions. With global war has come global thinking for 
peace — How shall it be accomplished ? How shall it be made 
enduring ? How shall the world be organized for the welfare 
of all peoples ? 
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This book represents a sincere attempt to explain and discuss 
the functioning of a federal system for the whole world or a pre- 
ponderant part of it. The work had humble beginnmgs. Three 
years ago, Professor Howard O. Eaton, upon the urgmg of his 
friends and colleagues at the University of Oklahoma, was in- 
duced to put in written form his ideas on world federation. After 
a period of criticism in the local community, the revised plan 
was circulated to more than one hundred leading teachers, schol- 
ars, public officials, journalists, and publicists. A surprisingly 
large number responded to the challenge. In its present form, 
the plan^ represents the twenty-second revision of the original 
formulation. 

This federal plan which is included here as an appendix is 
not considered by its author to be perfect in any sense of the 
term. Although most of those who co-operated in its formulation 
favored the federal principle generally, there was considerable 
divergence of opinion upon specific features. Many objections 
were satisfied through the restatement of provisions, but there 
still remain differences of opinion upon some of the principal 
features of the plan, such as the nature, powers, and manner of 
selection of the executive and the legislative officers, the basis of 
the electorate, the eligibility of national states for membership 
in the federation, the distribution of powers between the central 
and member states, the basis for world military and naval forces, 
provisions for establishment of minimum labor, educational, and 
social standards, and many other problems that are indigenous 
to so delicate a consideration as that of allocating political powers 
to separate governments within an integrated federal system. 
Unanimity upon a question of such magnitude could not reason- 
ably be expected. The various collaborators in the study do not 
agree upon specific points, nor could so much be expected of the 
members of any constitutional convention elected to draft a 
federal constitution. 

The high purpose behind these pages is that of considering 

^See Appendix, pp 212-27 
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federal principles from the vantage point of the ideal. Generally, 
then, these views represent the most favorable case for world 
federation. There must be a point of departure. If federation 
comes, the odds are that purity of prmciple will have to be sacri- 
ficed to the realities of compromise. With this realization, the 
authors have merely assumed the position that the pressmg need 
of the present is that the democratic peoples of the world should 
face the “right” direction. In other words, the trend m the mod- 
ern world should be sharply reversed. Only through such reversal 
may the world initiate a promise for the future solution of the 
problem of security. 

We are grateful to Vice-President Henry A. Wallace and 
the publishers of Free World for permission to include “The 
Price of Free World Victory,” and to Wendell Willkie and Dr. 
T. V. Soong, foreign secretary of Chma, for the right to publish 
their two essays that were origmally written for oral delivery. 
Before its present revision, the analysis of federalism written by 
William P. Maddox appeared mThe American Political Science 
Review and is re-published with the approval of Frederic A. Ogg, 
the editor. Carl J. Friedrich’s essay, though originally written for 
this book, appeared m the December, 1942, issue of The Penn- 
sylvania Law Review. 

C. A. M. E. 

Norman, Oklahoma 
September 30, 1943 
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The Coming Structure of World Government 




I 


The Problem of Security 


T he world lives today in momentous crisis. For the 
first time since the middle of the seventeenth century. 
It wrestles with an intellectual problem that seems to 
defy solution. Part of that conflict is represented by 
marching armies, attackmg and defending air armadas, and naval 
maneuvering for control of vital sea lanes. The strictly military 
phase IS m a very real sense only an exterior manifestation of the 
tremendous mner conflict that tears at the hearts of men, of 
nations, and m the mternational political structure. With the 
physical exhaustion of national peoples or with the military de- 
feat of one or the other of the military antagonists, this phase may 
well pass. But whatever the result of the struggle of raw force, 
millions of men and women will contmue to evaluate the claims 
and the counterclaims of competmg ideological systems. 

Beneath the obvious propaganda and the urgent slogans of 
competing nationalisms, there lies the fundamental and persistent 
problem of individual and collective security. This is no new 
problem. From the dawn of civilization, the mere exigencies of 
the will to live have forced men to come to grips with the ques- 
tion. The recorded solutions reach all of the way from the bar- 
ricaded opening of an aborigine’s cave dwelling to the solemn 
convenants of potential enemies. The former, like flight from an 
enemy, is a very simple solution to the problem of security. The 
“tight little isle” strategy is only an adaptation of this elemental 
formula for protection. In fact, all defensive military establish- 
ment and organization fall withm this category. The existing in- 
ternational anarchy, as G. Lowes Dickinson so apdy character- 
ized it, sets the most favorable condition for the operation of the 

3 
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simple formula of barncadmg the cave door against predatory 
beasts and men. 

If successful, the cave-door technique necessitates the ex- 
penditure of energy in proportion to that of the enemy. It also 
requires constant vigilance. The status of a defender, whose skull 
was crushed while he slept, differs not at all from one whose 
head was broken during a frontal assault upon the barricade. One 
is as dead as the other. The same analogy applies to national states. 
The size of peacetime armies and navies is ever a matter of vital 
concern to any organized people. The defense must be sufficient 
to forestall any hostile intentions of the enemy. 

Mankind might be willing to concentrate all of its energies 
upon the problem of security were it not for the fact that there are 
other desiderata of consummg importance. Men want to enjoy 
themselves as individuals. Except for prestige and group ap- 
proval, they get little real pleasure out of collective action. None 
really enjoys the task of mannmg a parapet lookout. 

The vital social problem, therefore, consists of the proper 
division of a state’s energy between public defense and the pro- 
duction of the good things of life. The so-called military states, 
such as Germany, allocate a greater share of their national activity 
to military purposes. The commercial states, such as Great Britain 
and the United States, have consistently followed a peacetime 
policy of cutting their public defense services to a bare minimum. 
Possessmg confidence in their ultimate ability to repel any assault 
upon their national citadels, the peoples of these commercial 
states are simply of the opinion that an existence of mere security 
is not enough — “the good life” is good only to the extent that in- 
dividuals enjoy themselves personally m the consumption of 
social goods and services. The military state is one of economic 
asceticism; the commercial state moves in theory to the ideals of 
universal security and of an economy of abundance. 

This first formula for security is natural, primitive, almost 
instinctive. But in a closely integrated world its implementation 
mvolves great sacrifices from individuals and from national 
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peoples. It requires too many man-hours to guard the parapet 
walls, man-hours that could be put to far more profitable use m 
the production of commodities for civilized human livmg. 
Throughout the democratic world, there swells the popular de- 
mand to solve the security problem by a method more m the spirit 
of efficiency and humanitarianism. 

Even primitive peoples discovered that, by organization 
and division of labor, mdividuals might achieve personal 
goals through collective action. Their organization was secured 
through the agency of law. Law is no more than a collection of 
the rules of behavior that are acceptable to and approved by a 
large percentage of the community. With all their mixed re- 
actions to the multitudinous provisions of public and private law, 
the citizens of today are under no illusion as to the efficacy of law. 
Without It, life would be a constant repetition of frustration and 
defeat. To be one’s own legislator, executive, and judicial officer 
would be too onerous even for the most anarchic of citizens. The 
most intransigent individual asks personal discretion only in very 
limited fields of behavior. Mr. Jones, the importer, may hazard 
the penalty for smuggling goods into the country, but he has no 
optimism for the prospect of an unpoliced community. If he must 
protect his house and family with his own hands, Mr. Jones would 
have very little opportunity to secrete goods from the customs 
officials. 

The history of jurisprudence is the interestmg story of social 
experimentation with the application of regulatory power to 
human behavior. The story does not reveal any steady accretion 
to collective jurisdiction; rather, it reveals a confused series of 
expansions and contractions of formal social authority. 

Nevertheless, contemporary utilization of collective control 
unquestionably represents a sizable extension over that which 
existed in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The industrial 
revolution released new forces and techniques of mechanical 
energy, which made possible much higher standards of living. 
Soon it was possible for the erstwhile villein class to enjoy goods 
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that had been beyond the means even of manor lords. The close 
bonds of feudalism fell like autumn leaves from the shoulders of 
the common people. With its attention upon the prospect of a 
new life, the nobility scarcely sought to restrain the serfs who fled 
the lands upon which for centuries they and their ancestors had 
made their only homes. Social mobility and liberty were prac- 
tically synonymous concepts. 

The decentralized authority of the Middle Ages, as close as 
any that ever existed in any society, was soon replaced by the 
authority of the national state. Under it, control over personal 
actions was far less stringent than under feudalism. Individual 
discretion was not only the force that produced democracy ; it was 
the result as well. The doctrine of laissez faire was first fully 
formulated by a modest Scottish professor, but it was already 
full-blown in the hearts of millions of commoners in western 
Europe. 

Between the period when feudalism lost its powers and the 
age of the strong national state m the twentieth century, there 
was a long era during which the citizen exercised considerable 
individual discretion. The theories of the natural rights of man 
and the political practices of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies became the instruments for mcreasing collective control. 
The doctrine of natural rights achieved its climax in the philoso- 
phy of Jean Jacques Rousseau in mid-eighteenth century. To 
Rousseau, the mmority was always wrong; the majority, on the 
other hand, was performing a salutary service m correcting the 
misapprehensions of the wayward minority. The almost divine 
doctrme of the majority has been dominant in democratic think- 
ing since his day. If rights are granted to individuals, it is the 
will of the majority which makes the grant; if they are denied, it 
IS by the same unquestionable authority. 

Since the latter part of the eighteenth century, national states 
have reduced the discretion of the mdividual. This has followed 
from the realization that liberty is attamable only through the 
enforcement of law and the consequent restraint of individual 
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discretion. Thus, paradoxically, effective human liberty has been 
increased in proportion to the diminution of individual discre- 
tion; for law restrams all others from infrmgmg upon the rights 
of every individual citizen. The great issue is not, therefore, be- 
tween liberty and authority, but between liberty and mdividual 
discretion. Full discretion is anarchy, under which real liberty is 
impossible. One has no liberty to worship God as he sees fit if he 
must fight hostile pickets paradmg in front of his church door. 
The problem of achieving real liberty has ceased to be entirely a 
national problem. States like Norway, Denmark, and the Nether- 
lands had gone a long way toward securing the liberties of indi- 
viduals withm their respective national boundaries; but they 
have proved themselves utterly incapable of repelling assaults 
upon their “national cave doors.” 

The national-state system which offered so much relief from 
the pronounced regimentation of the feudal era brought into 
existence new problems of human security. Livmg in a compara- 
tively anarchic environment, the national states relied upon force 
for protection. The work of Grotius, Vattel, and other theorists 
in the field of international law was aimed essentially at the per- 
fection of procedures for the settlement of disputes between states 
without recourse to raw force. The states existed like men m the 
Hobbesian state of nature. The only limit to gratification of appe- 
tites was the limit of capacity. The mternational lawyers realized 
that the substitution of law m place of force as a means of pro- 
tecting the liberty of states and, therefore, of mdividual citizens, 
could be achieved only at the expense of national sovereignty. 
And the new allegiance was too youthful, too virile, to be over- 
powered through any sentimental appeal for the mstitution of a 
regime of world law. 

As late as World War I, the national citadels could be de- 
fended by military lines. Had not the great opposing armies re- 
mained deadlocked for more than four years in northern France 
and Belgium? Life went on behind the lines m fairly secure 
fashion. Only the tremendous costs in men, materials, and the 
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nervous systems of humans contributed to the demand for the 
creation of a world state. The national sovereignties, which ap- 
peared secure in 1919, were in direct opposition to the surrender 
of power. It IS true that, in the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
provision was made for the chastisement of international outlaws, 
but the sole instrument by which this was to be achieved collec- 
tively was economic boycott. How ineffectual that instrument 
proved to be between 1931 and 1939 is now a matter of record. 

The military techniques employed in tire contemporary 
world struggle completely alter the problem of national and in- 
dividual security. The line of soldiers on the frontiers no longer 
protects the people and the property of a state. The perfection of 
the airplane as an offensive weapon deepens the line of military 
conflict to encompass, in the case of small states, die entire 
territory. 

It is now possible to witness the almost complete annihilation 
of a country without the actual defeat of its non-aerial military 
forces. This means, therefore, that even the apparent military 
victor may suffer damage to his population and economic struc- 
ture nearly as disastrous as that inflicted upon the vanquished. 
The result is that there opens before all people, military-minded 
or pacifist, the threat of a pronounced decline in the standard of 
living. A society of near-savagery is not an impossible prospect 
(mterpreting “savagery” in economic and social terms). So much 
greater, therefore, is the urgency to secure the amenities of civili- 
zation through the creation of a monopoly of power. Every police 
force represents such a monopoly within a specific political dis- 
trict. National protection can be realized today only through the 
extension of that monopoly of power to include tire entire world, 
or a sufficient part of it, to render impotent the savages who in- 
habit the border marches. 

The achievement of security will depend, in democracies, 
essentially upon the manner in which those who shape public 
opinion react to the threatened reduction m national sovereignty. 
Federationists must not underestimate the opposition which will 
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flow from economic mterests and psychological habits and alle- 
giances antithetical to the erection of a system of world federal- 
ism. Many who, theoretically at least, are opposed to world feder- 
ation must be given credit for being sincere conservatives, not 
convmced as yet that such a world organization is withm the 
realm of practical possibility. In other words, theirs is a com- 
mendable attitude, one that prefers the ills we have rather “than 
fly to others we know not of.” But these people, no less than the 
pronounced internationalists, have to make choices involvmg 
both their safety and that of their countries. 

There are other persons who, seeing the growth of a dia- 
bolical reliance upon armed might to secure by unethical means 
the materials of the good life, have developed an uncertain nos- 
talgia for the way of life which existed durmg the eras before the 
emergence of the national-state system. These are the people who 
might be termed the arch-reactionaries of today. No one will 
deny the humanity and relative security of the thirteenth century. 
But can the appetites of the twentieth century be satisfied by the 
psychology and the institutions of the thirteenth? These well-in- 
tentioned people, to put it bluntly, are not facing the facts. They 
spin their utopian webs out of medieval materials which will 
not endure the acids of the modern economic world. 

In addition, there are millions of people who are unwillmg 
to permit the competition of any other political entity with the 
national state for their patriotism. All of us were born in national 
states. Our patriotism is, therefore, perfectly natural. Indeed, it 
IS almost biological. Most of us had it, or a portion of it, before 
we attained the “age of reason.” It is idle to assume that any logic, 
no matter how powerful, will be able to dissipate such funda- 
mental loyalties — ^which bid fair to increase mcalculably durmg 
the present world struggle. 

Localism and nationalism are, without question, powerful 
psychological factors. To most people, internationalism is an 
amorphous concept. It is romantic, impractical, ethereal! People 
are tied to land, to local institutions, or at best, to national unities. 
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But the speed of modem communication and transportation sys- 
tems and the dispersal of fighting forces to the far corners of the 
earth have done much to erase the township perspectives of the 
nineteenth century. Today bombers fly non-stop from United 
States bases to Australia or to Central Africa. In a few short weeks 
Burma became a vital unit m world political geography, whereas, 
nearly to the close of 1941, it has been, to most Americans, only 
the wild jungleland m which Frank Buck trapped sleek cats for 
American circuses. In a very real sense we are now engaged in the 
first global war m human history. Plans for national security 
must inevitably consider the potentially hostile factors m any part 
of the world. The old concept of internationalism is, therefore, 
losmg much of its mtangible quality. It is becoming a livmg, 
dynamic solution for the problems of national security. 

There is another factor which favors the adoption of some 
kind of system of world federation. A great percentage of the 
peoples of the world have had experience with it. This may be 
contrasted with the situation in the United States m 1789. The 
“fathers” of the United States Constitution experimented with a 
largely untried but rational system of government. Ours was the 
first system of federalism on an extensive scale. Since that time, 
Canada, Australia, South Africa, Mexico, Brazil, Argentina, Ger- 
many, Russia, India, and a dozen lesser states and common- 
wealths have used governmental systems organized along federal 
Imes. The British Commonwealth of Nations is now, in fact, 
practically a federation. Thus, the great masses of people in the 
world realize that federalism is a perfectly feasible plan of govern- 
ment. It IS not, therefore, an alien order, antagonistic to the 
historical precedents of most national peoples. It has its roots in 
the soil of human history. 
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Pan-Americanism 


T he concept of international collaboration is not new 
in the Americas. The assembly of the representatives 
of the foreign oflEces of the American nations held at 
Rio de Janeiro during the last half of January, 1942, 
was merely the latest phase of a movement envisaged by a num- 
ber of mdividuals durmg the early years of the nineteenth 
century. Promment among the origmators were Francisco de 
Miranda, Thomas Jefferson, Henry Clay, and Simon Bolivar, but 
there were many others. The centenary of the movement was 
celebrated by a Pan-American conference at Panama City in 
1926. Between 1826 and 1942 well over one hundred mternational 
congresses and conferences of the American states assembled in 
the New World. 

Some of the American nations, however, have been more 
mterested than others in collaboration, and there have been differ- 
ences of opinion about the geographic area which should be em- 
braced in this collaborative enterprise. Most of the Argentme 
leaders long stood aloof; the government of Argentina partici- 
pated in only three American mternational assemblies before 
1889, and these three related either to law or sanitation. Brazil 
took part m only two conferences before that date, one concerned 
with legal and the other with sanitary problems; and the Wash- 
ington conference of 1889-90 was the first mternational Amer- 
ican assembly in which the United States was represented. And 
yet, Argentina was always invited to participate in such confer- 
ences, and both the United States and Brazil were often either 
invited to send delegates or sounded with respect to then willmg- 
ness to do so. The fact is that for half a century the American 

II 
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collaborative movement was sponsored solely by certain Spanish- 
American states, among which disagreements arose in respect to 
whether the United States and Brazil should be included. During 
the years following the 1880’s, however, the United States and 
Brazil became more deeply interested in American international- 
ism and even Argentina evinced somewhat greater concern. 

The early nineteenth-century movement for American col- 
laboration was the result of an immediate and urgent crisis: the 
Latin-American wars for independence and the possibility that 
Spam and Portugal would receive aid from the so-called Holy 
Alliance in efforts to subdue their insurgent colonies in America. 
This alliance eventually abandoned whatever designs it may have 
had on the New World mainly because of the opposition of the 
United States and Great Britam, opposition manifested repeatedly 
between 1818 and 1823 but stated most forcefully in the notable 
Canning-Pohgnac interviews of 1823 and in President Monroe’s 
message of the same year. 

With the passmg of this particular crisis, the strength of the 
American co-operative movement began to decline. Its strength 
already was ebbing away before the Panama Congress of 1826 
assembled. That congress, for which plans were made in the early 
1820’s, was attended only by delegates from Mexico, Central 
America, and two states of northern South America, namely, 
Peru and La Gran Colombia (the latter of which later split up 
into the three nations of Ecuador, Venezuela, and Colombia), in 
spite of the fact that all the independent states of the Americas 
had been requested to send delegates. It is interesting to note, 
moreover, that England, France, and the Netherlands were asked 
to have observers present and that England and the Netherlands 
each actually sent an observer. American pacts of alliance were 
signed at Panama, but they were never ratified because the men- 
ace of the Holy Alliance already had vanished. 

Between 1826 and 1846 all efforts to call together another 
American conference failed because no grave foreign menace 
was confronted. It is true that the French government bombarded 
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Vera Cruz in 1838 in order to compel Mexico to pay indemnities 
for mjuries inflicted upon French subjects, but this was not a very 
serious matter. It is true also that England and France employed 
similar coercion largely for the same purpose agamst Argentina 
in the late 1830’s and following, but apparently isolationist Ar- 
gentma issued no call to Pan-America for assistance, although 
the United States was asked later in the name of the Monroe Doc- 
trine to help oust England from the Falkland Islands. 

The congress of 1847-48 held at Lima was convoked by 
Ecuador and Peru for the purpose of obtaining aid agamst the 
contemplated aggression of a Latm-American soldier of fortune 
named Juan Jose Flores, a former president of Ecuador who had 
the backmg of the Spanish queen. Mexico might have called for 
a similar conference m 1845 or 1846 in order to secure aid agamst 
the United States, but Mexico appealed to France and England 
instead of her Latm-Amencan sisters. All of the independent 
nations of the New World were mvited to send delegates to Lima, 
but the mvitation issued by New Granada (present-day Colom- 
bia) to the United States seems to have been irregular and un- 
authorized by the other states. In the end, only five South Ameri- 
can governments were represented at Lima: Ecuador, Peru, New 
Granada, Chile, and Bolivia. Treaties of mutual assistance were 
signed but never ratified mainly because Spam withdrew its sup- 
port from Flores and he soon ceased to be a serious threat. 

During the following ten years, the American movement 
for solidarity became strictly a Spanish-American affair designed 
to counteract the aggressive tendencies of the United States, ten- 
dencies which were thought to be a menace not merely to Mexico 
but also to Central America and perhaps even to the river valleys 
of South A m erica. Two diplomatic conferences took place m the 
year 1856: one m Washington, attended by the diplomats of New 
Granada, Venezuela, Mexico, and three Central American coun- 
tries; the other m Santiago de Chile, where representatives of 
Peru, Ecuador, and Chile signed a so-called “continental” (really 
a Latin-Amencan) treaty of alliance, to which other nations of 
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Latin America— apparently including Brazil— were asked later 
to attach their signatures. But the threat of aggression from the 
United States disappeared with the outbreak of the Civil War in 
this country, and the projected Latin-Amencan alliance was not 
formed. 

The military aggressions of France and Spain against various 
T,a tin- Am erican countries during the 1860’s stimulated further 
efforts toward American collaboration, and these efforts led 
finall y to the Lima congress of 1864-65. All of the mdependent 
nations of the Americas were invited to participate in that as- 
sembly, with the sole exception of the United States, to which no 
mvitation was issued because soundmgs had mdicated that Lm- 
coln and Seward would declme to be represented if mvited. The 
Lima assembly mcluded delegates from only seven countries: 
the South American states of Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, 
and Chile and the Central American states of Guatemala and 
El Salvador. The famous Domingo F. Sarmiento, who attended 
the sessions of the congress as an observer from the Argentine, 
was scolded for taking too active a part m the proceedings. A 
treaty of union and alliance was signed by the delegations, but 
was never ratified. The French threat against Mexico and the 
Spanish threat against the Dominican Republic and the Pacific- 
coast countries of South America disappeared before ratification 
could be effected. 

Owing to the rather aggressive diplomacy of James G. Blaine 
and Frederick T. Frelinghuysen and to the changing policy of 
the United States concerning the American Isthmian routes, Co- 
lombia tried to assemble a Latm-American conference in the 
1880’s for defensive purposes but failed. The only conferences of 
that period were two sets of regional conferences. The conferences 
which included the Central American states were designed to 
restore the Central American Union of the early national period, 
and nothing was accomplished. The South American regional 
conferences of the 1880’s related to law and sanitation. 
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Such, then, was the early movement for American collabora- 
tion. The initiative came entirely from Spanish America. The 
United States was not represented at any of the assemblies and 
sometimes was not even invited. Argentina and Brazil, while 
asked somewhat more frequently to participate, took almost no 
part in the movement. 

The half-century following 1889 witnessed three different 
collaborative movements in the Americas. One was purely re- 
gional and designed to restore the political unity of Central 
America. Another was largely regional, but tended at times to 
expand so as to include all the nations of Latin America. This 
second movement, however, dealt mainly with law, sanitation, 
and science and was confined for the most part to South America. 
A third movement, a movement all-American m scope (Canada 
omitted), tended gradually to absorb these regional activities. In 
short. New World efforts at co-operation were becoming Pan- 
American, and more and more the United States was assuming 
the leadership. 

All of the independent states of the Americas sent representa- 
tives to the assembly which met in Washington, D. C , late in 
1889 at the invitation of the United States. This was the first time 
that delegates from all the American nations were present at such 
an assembly. The meetmg is officially known as the “First Inter- 
national Conference of American States,” and the permanent or- 
ganization of this phase of the American collaborative movement 
dates from this conference, which provided for a permanent secre- 
tarial staff that soon developed into the Pan American Union 
located in Washington. Other inter-American movements of 
narrower scope have had no such permanent organization. 

Between 1890 and 1942 more than seventy official assemblies 
representing the independent states of the Americas were con- 
vened by or through this permanent secretariat with offices in 
Washington. Most important among the assemblies, at least until 
recently, was the series of conferences with broad agenda num- 
bered consecutively from the conference of 1889—90. The second 
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of the senes met in Mexico City m 1901. Others followed in Rio 
de Janeiro (1906), Buenos Aires (1910), Santiago (1923), Havana 
(1928), Montevideo (1933), and Lima (1938). The numerous 
other conferences were, as a rule, of minor significance. Each 
dealt with one or two specific problems of an economic, cultural, 
or social nature. Since the approach of World War II, however, 
the consultative conferences of the foreign offices of the Americas 
have assumed tremendous importance, and the Washington 
conference of 1928-29 on conciliation and arbitration was also 
important. 

Durmg most of the period between 1889 and 1933, as during 
the 1840’s and the 1850’s, Latin-American distrust of the United 
States tended to retard the development of the American col- 
laborative movement and to prevent it from becoming all-Ameri- 
can. At times, some of the Latin-American nations were more 
apprehensive of the United States than of the European powers. 
This distrust of the United States was not, however, the only 
factor which hampered the movement for American co-opera- 
tion. Suspicion and strife among the Latm-American nations 
themselves limited both the scope and the achievements of Ameri- 
can collaboration. Most discussions of Pan-Americanism give too 
little attention to bitter discords m Latin America. 

The main causes of friction and strife in Latin America 
were: (1) unsettled boundaries; (2) disputes regarding the navi- 
gation of international rivers; (3) organization of revolts by 
political refugees across mternational frontiers; and (4) the dis- 
position of certain ambitious nations or leaders to seize territory 
belonging to their neighbors, to create vaster unities by means of 
force, or to promote political affiliations across international fron- 
tiers. Petty international wars were frequent in Central America 
between 1838 and 1908, and hostilities also occurred at times be- 
tween Haiti and the Dominican Republic. The only very serious 
military conflicts among the Latm-American nations, however, 
took place in South America. Six of these were of considerable 
magnitude. Compared with the Paraguayan War of 1865-70 or 
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With the more recent Chaco War, the war between the United 
States and Mexico was a minor conflict in spite of the fact that it 
resulted in a major reduction m the Mexican national domain. 
The military operations of the United States m some of the Carib- 
bean republics were small engagements in comparison with 
Chile’s two wars with Bolivia and Peru. It would be quite errone- 
ous, therefore, to assume that harmony between the United States 
and Latin America is equivalent to Pan-American harmony. In 
the mternational politics of the Americas, each state must be con- 
sidered m Its relation to every other state. There have been deep 
enmities among the Latin-American states themselves. 

In recent years progress in clearing away animosities among 
the Latin-American nations and between the several Latm-Amer- 
ican nations and the United States has been remarkable. Most of 
the old causes of distrust and conflict had ceased to exist by the 
early 1940’s. Yet, it would not be safe to assume that harmony was 
universal, that the memory of former grievances had disappeared, 
or tliat the foundations of solidarity were impregnable. Peru and 
Ecuador still had their boundary dispute. Argentma and the 
United States were competitors m the commercial field, and Ar- 
gentine leaders were inclined to be jealous of any American na- 
tion which threatened their prestige m Spanish America — or at 
least in southern South America. Moreover, Argentina’s eco- 
nomic interests and aspirations in Paraguay and Bolivia were m 
conflict with those of Brazil, and these two countries were watch- 
mg each other closely in military and naval matters. 

Since motives for participation in the American mternational 
movements have differed with each state as well as with time and 
circumstances, all generalization on this subject is hazardous. 
One may venture to state, however, that the most constant ob- 
jectives of Pan-Americanism have been security and economic 
advantage, with security commg first in most of the Latin-Ameri- 
can countries and with economic advantage coming first m the 
United States, until the order was reversed, perhaps, m the year 
1936 or shortly thereafter. Until pledges of self-restraint finally 
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were obtained from the United States at the Conference of Monte- 
video m 1933, the securing of such pledges was obviously the 
greatest concern of many of the Latm-Amencan nations. Their 
anxiety on this point was repeatedly disclosed at numerous Amer- 
ican assemblies. 

Between 1933 and 1942 the nations of Pan-America made 
notable progress in discovermg and expanding their common 
ideals and common interests. In the course of a number of con- 
ferences they succeeded in defining the principles of the Pan- 
American movement. Among these prmciples, the following 
were agreed upon as fundamental: 

1. Every nation of the Americas has the right to exist as an 
independent state, to live its own life, to develop its own culture. 

2. No A m erican state has the right to intervene in the domes- 
tic affairs of another. 

3. The American nations will honor their pledges , treaties 
should not be modified without tlie consent of all signatory 
powers 

4. Except in the clearest cases of self-defense, force should 
not be employed in international relations; territorial or other 
concessions acquired by force will not be recognized. 

5. Aggression against one of the independent states of the 
Americas will be deemed an aggression against them all and will 
call for immediate consultation. 

6. Transfer of the remnants of European empires in America 
from one non- American power to another will not be permitted. 

7. The American nations will co-operate in the suppression 
of subversive activities of aliens designed to disturb the peace and 
imperil the security of the Americas. 

8. The nations of the Americas will collaborate in the solu- 
tion of their economic, social, and cultural problems. 

The Rio de Janeiro conference of January, 1942, was a con- 
sultative assembly called for the purpose of acting upon these 
principles and pledges. When the representatives of the foreign 
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offices of the Americas met m the Brazilian capital, twelve Latin- 
American nations already had taken action m support of the 
nation which had suffered from attack. Nme of these — Guate- 
mala, Nicaragua, El Salvador, Honduras, Costa Rica, Panama, 
Cuba, Haiti, and the Dominican Republic — ^had declared war on 
the Axis powers and three — Mexico, Venezuela, and Colombia — 
had broken relations with the Axis powers. The United States 
and these twelve hoped to persuade the other eight American 
governments to agree to sever diplomatic relations at once with 
Japan, Germany, and Italy by means of a Pan-American agree- 
ment. Instead, they obtained only a joint resolution reiterating 
the principle of solidarity and recommending the severance of 
relations by all the American nations. This meant, of course, that 
the action of the remaining eight would not be joint, and it also 
meant that the break m relations might not be unanimous. By the 
end of January, however, all the Latin-American nations had 
severed relations with the Axis powers or declared war upon 
them except Argentina and Chile. 

Aside from the moral effect of a solid American front, the 
action sought by the United States and the majority of the Latin- 
American nations at Rio de Janeiro had three important objec- 
tives: (1) the expulsion of Axis diplomatic and consular staffs 
and the arrest or expulsion of all other propaganda agents; (2) 
the complete interruption of economic relations between the 
Americas and the Axis aggressors; and (3) the severance of all 
communications between the Americas and the Axis. War decla- 
rations or even the rupture of diplomatic relations would lead 
also, m all probability, to the seizure by the Latin-American 
governments of all Axis properties located m Latin America and 
the control of such properties by Latin-American administrative 
boards. 

Although the achievements at Rio de Janeiro fell short of the 
maximum desired by the United States and its Latin-American 
allies, these achievements were significant. When representatives 
from nations with memories of bitter grievances against the 
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United States — ^nations like Mexico and Colombia, for instance — 
take their stand with the representatives of the United States and 
eloquently plead for a solid American front, the scene is no less 
than thrilling to every devotee of Pan-Americanism. The re- 
luctance of Argentina and Chile was a little disappointing; but, 
in both instances, the mfluential factor appears to have been 
domestic politics Exciting elections were due in Chile early in 
February; in Argentina, the government headed by Ramon S. 
Castillo was said to be out of harmony with the majority of the 
Argentine people and afraid to take the step the people desired 
because that was the step advocated by the political opposition. 
In addition, both Chile and Argentma may have feared retalia- 
tory action by the Axis powers — and it must be admitted that the 
United States may not have been in a position immediately to 
shield them against such action. The attitude of the two govern- 
ments of southern Latin America at Rio de Janeiro need not be 
interpreted as disclosing fascist tendencies. The Chilean govern- 
ment, certainly, was liberal and democratic; but it was an ad in- 
terim government which faced an immediate national election 
and bitter opposition that would be quick to take advantage of 
any misfortune which Chile might encounter as the result of a 
break m relations with Germany and Japan. The Argentine gov- 
ernment was reactionary, or at least conservative; but Ramon 
Castillo was probably interested primarily in retaining power, 
although he may have been actuated in part by jealousy of the 
United States and Brazil and by the conviction that the people 
of his country must, in the long run, depend largely on con- 
tinental European markets for the sale of cereals and meat. 

In view of the enormous and ruthless ambitions of the Axis 
aggressors, the attitudes of Argentina and Chile at the conference 
of early 1942 seem unwise from the standpoint of the security of 
these nations themselves But what can the United States do with 
reference to this situation ? The suggestion, often made in certain 
quarters in the years following 1938, to the effect that the United 
Slates should begm a crusade for the promotion of democracy 
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in Latin America seems imprudent. In the first place, the most 
drastic dictatorships in all Latin America exist in some of the 
very states which have been most prompt to side with the United 
States in its war with Japan, Germany, and Italy. In the second 
place, the unseatmg of mcumbent dictators would result in most 
cases m the rise of other despots to power unless the United States 
should dispatch military forces and governors general; and m- 
tervention of this type would be likely to arouse a fury in Latin 
America that would destroy the solidarity it is now so important 
to mamtam and strengthen. 

At the end of January, 1942, the alignment of the Latm- 
American nations with reference to World War II was more 
favorable to the United States than theur alignment durmg World 
War I. In 1917-18 only eight of these nations declared war on our 
enemies and only five other Latin-American nations besides Ar- 
gentma and Chile remained neutral. These were Mexico, El Sal- 
vador, Colombia, Venezuela, and Paraguay — ^four of them, it will 
be observed, were located in the Caribbean danger zone, which 
already had formed a solid front in respect to World War II even 
before the representatives of the American foreign offices as- 
sembled m Rio de Janeiro in January, 1942. Argentina and Chile, 
the only nations standmg aloof from the American alliance early 
m 1942, already had announced their intention to permit the 
United States to use their ports as if it were still a neutral nation. 
Moreover, Argentma and Chile, because of their almost complete 
economic dependence upon the United States and its allies in the 
New World and the Old, are sure to enter more fully into the 
American defensive system as the war proceeds. After the Chilean 
national elections of February, 1942, were won by the party most 
devoted to immediate Pan-American collaboration, Chile’s break 
with the Axis powers appeared to be a matter of only a few weeks. 
Under the new president, Juan Antonio Rios, the break in rela- 
tions was finally made early in 1943. 

Within the American alignment of early 1942, important 
measures for closer economic collaboration were promoted at 
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Rio de Janeiro. The general tendency of these measures was to 
remove barriers to the flow of goods and labor from one nation 
to another and to increase the production of war materials while 
cushioning as much as possible against economic dislocation and 
suffering resulting therefrom. During the course of the war the 
industrial capacity of the Americas is likely to increase enor- 
mously along with economic interdependence and unity. The 
Americas are certain to be drawn closer together by the current 
world catastrophe, provided an invasion of the Western Hemi- 
sphere can be warded off or eventually expelled if it should take 
place. 

Postwar prospects for peace and collaboration in the Amer- 
icas seem bright. The mdependent nations of the New World 
have not merely the will to keep the peace among themselves and 
to co-operate in the interest of all; they are also rapidly develop- 
ing the institutions for harmonious collaboration. Among these 
institutions are the Pan American Union (the permanent secre- 
tariat); the Pan-American Sanitary Bureau; a number of insti- 
tutes and special committees to deal with economic, social, and 
cultural relations, including the interchange of students and 
teachers; five procedures for settling disputes among the Ameri- 
can states, a system of general and special conferences; and pro- 
visions for regular consultation among the various foreign offices. 
For the moment this great movement suffers from a shortage in 
personnel and m some cases from faulty selection; but these de- 
fects can be eliminated by wise statesmanship. The boundary dis- 
pute between Peru and Ecuador, a dispute which seems to have 
been dealt with rather efficiently at Rio de Janeiro early in 1942, 
is the last important boundary problem in the Americas. Other 
unsettled international frontiers in the Americas concern the 
small states of Central America and the Caribbean islands and 
are not likely to occasion hostilities. Henceforth, a war between 
or among the American nations hardly seems possible unless 
some powerful disruptive force should be thrust into the Amer- 
icas from the outside. 
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Granted that the integrity of the Americas can be preserved 
and that the aggressor nations will eventually be defeated — and 
we must refuse to entertain any other eventuality — ^what is to be 
the role of the Americas in the organization and mamtenance of 
the future world order ? It is likely that World War II will con- 
vince the leaders of the Americas that they must participate in 
the government of the planet. In spite of the growing economic 
mterdependence of the American nations, they are likely to be 
convinced of the necessity for markets beyond the confines of the 
Western Hemisphere. They must come to realize also that the 
problem of surplus commodities and access to markets and raw 
materials must be dealt with as a planetary problem lE it is to be 
handled successfully, for American leaders cannot fail to observe 
the competitive implications arising from the fact that anything 
which IS now produced m the Americas, tropical or temperate, or 
which may be produced here later, can also be produced m the 
tropical or temperate zones of other parts of the earth. And they 
must further realize that wars tend more and more inevitably to 
spread from the Old World to the New. While regional or- 
ganizations are feasible and desirable, a more far-reaching or- 
ganization of both economic and political affairs is necessary be- 
cause progress in communications and transportation has made 
isolation utterly impossible. No part of the earth can be safe in 
an era of advanced technology which has produced the radio, fast 
steamers, speedy transport and war planes, and the moving for- 
tress (armored tank). Moreover, future wars between various 
regional blocs would appear to be inevitable in the absence of 
world institutions for collaboration m behalf of peace and co- 
operative progress. 

This writer therefore looks forward in his more optimistic 
moments to a future, perhaps not very distant, when a strong 
and harmonious New World will participate fully m a planetary 
political and economic organization based m large measure upon 
the fundamental Pan-American principles already listed in this 
essay. After World War I, most of the Latm-American nations 
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were more disposed than was the United States to join a system 
of universal collaboration. After World War II, it is to be hoped 
that the United States, chastened by the mistakes of the past, will 
accompany a procession of Pan-American nations into a world- 
wide political and economic organization. 

The hands of exploiters, tyrants, and gangsters must be re- 
moved from the political and economic controls of the world 
and these controls must be placed and kept in the hands of lead- 
ers who respect human rights and human dignity. This is hu- 
manity’s fundamental problem. After this war shall have been 
won, our watchword should be “Never again.” In the domestic 
and world orders of the future every advocate of gangster meth- 
ods should be dealt with speedily by the national and planetary 
police forces, and such individuals should be charged with the 
crime of lese humanite. Some of the gangsters might be confined 
as mad men; others should be promptly executed as criminals. 
The planetary judicial institutions and police force will not be 
adequately supported unless they are backed by the material and 
moral strength of the Americas. 
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The Streit and Gatlin Proposals 


I NCREASINGLY, 111 vicw of the Unhappy evolution of inter- 
national relations since 1929, there is evidence that thought- 
ful men everywhere have come to the realization that the 
problem of maintaining peace withm the family of nations 
is yet to be solved. The extent of the revival of interest in inter- 
national problems is not, of course, subject to exact measurement. 
It has, however, produced in recent years a body of literature on 
the problems of international relations which, whether or not it 
bears immediate fruit, can not help but be of real service to those 
who seek a new and better world order. 

One of the most significant patterns in this current literature 
on international organization may properly be called the federal- 
ist pattern. While it is true that political scientists themselves do 
not always agree as to the nature and the distmctive features of 
the federal form of governmental organization, there is at least 
general consensus on the following: a federation implies a con- 
stitutionally guaranteed position for both the central and the 
member governments; it implies also a division of governmental 
powers by which the central government has ample authority 
over matters of central or common concern, and the member 
governments over matters of local concern; it implies, finally, an 
arrangement of political responsibility by which the elective 
officers of both the central and member governments are directly 
responsible to the electorate, and contrariwise, by which both the 
central and the member governments have the power to act 
directly upon individuals.^ 

Federalism as a principle of international organization is 

1 See below, Chapter V 
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nothing new. Idealists as well as practical statesmen have long 
recognized its value as a means of building strength and unity in 
the governmental structure of large areas, while at the same time 
preserving local self-government. Few, however, of those favor- 
ing the federal form of organization have had the temerity to 
suggest It as practicable for uniting the entire family of nations in 
modern times.^ The proponents of federation, therefore, while 
not necessarily rejectmg some sort of loose universal or near-uni- 
versal confederation, insist that this alone is not enough to pre- 
serve the peace, and advocate in its stead, or associated with it, 
some partial federation, which would bring mto a real and effec- 
tive union a significant number of the existing peoples of the 
world. The result of such federation, it is generally argued by 
those who advocate it, would be peace, certainly among the mem- 
bers of the federation, and probably vis-a-vis the rest of the world. 

The basis upon which such a partial federation is contem- 
plated as practicable varies, of course, depending upon the point 
of view of the person or persons proposing it. There have been 
many who have taken the position that geographic propinquity 
is the most valid basis upon which to erect a federation. Those 
who have advocated a “United States of Europe” (or of middle 
Europe) fall into this category.® Of greater current significance 
to Americans, however, are the proposals for federation on some 
sort of ideological basis. Such proposals for an ideological federal- 
ism follow two major patterns today. One group holds that only 
a common tradition and culture offers a satisfactory basis for 
federation. The most outstanding contemporary of this group is 
Professor George E. A. Cathn.^ The other pattern is that which 
demands not so much community of cultural tradition as com- 

2 Norman Thomas is probably the most outstanding exception today. See his 
We Have a Future (Princeton, New Jersey, 1941) 

3 Earlier proponents of a “United States of Europe” include the following* Edouard 
Hernot, The United States of Europe (New York, 1930), Sir Arthur Salter, The United 
States of Europe (London, 1933) Of greater curient significance are W I Jennings, 
A Federation for Western Europe (New Yoik, 1940), and R W G MacKay, Federal 
Europe (London, 1940) 
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munity in political institutions and principles as the practicable 
bond for uniting states in a federation. Its chief proponent today 
is Clarence K. Streit.'’ In the current quest for a solution of the 
problem of war, attention can profitably be turned to the ideas 
of both these groups of “federalists.” 

Before turning to theur positive views, however, it seems 
advisable to indicate what these proponents of federalism hold 
negatively. Both reject as futile the thesis that a league or con- 
federation, universal or otherwise, can be depended upon to pre- 
serve international peace. Professor Catlin, without enlarging 
upon the pomt, specifically rejects the league ideal: 

The goal — reversing Austen Chamberlain’s phrase about “a free 
assembly of sovereign nations” — ^must be “a sovereign assembly of free 
nations.” We must abohsh the unanimity rule whch wrecked, first, the 
old Polish Constitution and, then the Geneva League. We may have to 
contemplate also direct taxation. With this framework I do not regard 
even an International Air Force as impossible. There have been suc- 
cessful multi-national professional armies in the past. Sovereignty 
must, however, clearly inhere in this League. That is the kernel of the 
matter.® 

Mr. Streit is very specific and complete m his account of the 
defects inherent in any league or confederation. Three major 
charges, he finds, can be brought against the League, or any 
league, all of them arismg from the fundamental fact that aleague 
or a confederation rests upon states and not upon individual men. 
In the first place, Streit msists, a league must be undemocratic. Be- 
cause It is built upon states, its equality must be the equality of 
states; one vote each must be accorded to four million Swiss, forty 
million French, and four hundred million Chinese, flouting the 
most elementary democratic prmciple for the sake of sovereign 

^ George E A Cadin, Anglo-Saxony and Its TmdtUon (New York, 1939) Earlier 
representatives o£ this view include the following Sinclair Kennedy, The Fan- Angles 
(New York, 1914) and John F Goldsmith, President Randolph as I Knew Him (New 
York, 1935) 

^ Clarence K Streit, Union Now (New York, 1939) and Union Now with Bntam 
(New York, 1941). 

® Cadm, op cit , 48 
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states J Secondly, Streit points out, our civilization requires con- 
stant and rapid political adjustment to meet the changes vs^hich 
arise so rapidly in the modern world environment. But because 
the state is its unit, even a league of only a few states could act 
solely through its state governments, by unanimity on all im- 
portant matters, and then subject to ratification. The net result 
IS insufferable delay and inadequate action, proving the incom- 
petence of any league to act usefully in time.® Finally, and per- 
haps most important, there is the problem of law enforcement. 
If the unit of government is the state, then the law can only be 
enforced against states, with the consequence that, especially in 
states with dictatorial forms of government, millions of innocent 
must be pumshed along with, and more severely than, the guilty 
few. Furthermore, Streit insists, the procedure which a league is 
bound to follow in law enforcement inevitably makes such en- 
forcement, at best, hesitating and untrustworthy. A state cannot 
be arrested, with or without a warrant; trial must precede arrest 
and punishment, and meanwhile, an offending state can continue 
for long periods of time to commit its offenses against law and 
order in the international community. In short, the possibility 
of successful coercion by a league is m inverse ratio to the need. 
“As Geneva’s experience shows, a league may succeed in minor 
conflicts, but the stronger the lawbreaker and the worse the 
crime, the less a league is likely to succeed.”® 

It must be emphasized, however, that even though both these 
schools of federalist thought reject the league ideal as the whole 
solution, neither wishes its partial federation, on whatever basis 
It is erected, to remain partial and exclusive. Further, neither has 
any objection to the creation of a universal league, in addition to 
its own new federal union. On this point. Professor Gatlin offers 
nothing specific. He does insist, however, that his object is the 
reverse of trying to draw precise limits. “Rather is it to throw a 

^ Streit, Union Now, 128-30. 

^Ibid, 136-39. 

9 Gatlin, 152-53 
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bridge over to other cultures, just as politically I would seek con- 
federation with other units.”^® Gatlin does also suggest the possi- 
bility of effective collaboration between the Latin and the Anglo- 
Saxon traditions, the Latin including France, the Iberian Penin- 
sula, and Latin America/^ He goes farther, and insists that all 
Europe, with fair and equitable treatment (especially for the 
Germans), can be brought within the orbit of “civilization.” 
Curiously, however, the Far East is completely ignored in his 
proposals. In any event, just what form this collaboration is to 
take IS nowhere specifically indicated; but it seems fair to pre- 
sume that what Gatlin has in mind is some loose form of league 
or confederation. Certamly, the non-Anglo-Saxon states are not 
to be admitted, in any immediate future, into the origmal federa- 
tion, which IS to be based on common tradition. 

Streit’s plan of federal union is, in this respect, quite specific. 
In his original illustrative constitution, the preamble states, as one 
of the purposes of the constitutional arrangements, the necessity 
and importance of bringing union to all mankind. More im- 
portant, it is specifically provided that the new union shall have 
the sole right to admit states into the union, and that the union 
congress alone of the agencies of the union government may 
exercise this right, subject only to the li m itation that no new state 
may be formed or erected withm the jurisdiction of any other 
state, nor any state be formed by the junction of two or more states 
concerned.^^ In the revised plan, as it appears in 1941, even more 
precise guarantees for the expansion of the federation are pro- 
vided: 

The Union shall provide that colonies and Latin American and 
other outside nations shall be admitted to it as states are admitted to 
the U. S. A., on a basis of equality with the founders and without being 
required to give more effective guarantees of democracy and disarma- 

Catlm, op at ,314. 

11 315-17. 

12 Stxeit, Union Now, 243-49. 
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ment than the founders themselves give, until the Union shall grad- 
ually become the government of all mankind.^® 

Finally, Streit does specifically propose a revised universal 
league of nations, of which his potential federal union could func- 
tion as a member, and he insists that there is no reason for his 
federation to adopt a hostile attitude toward the peoples of Russia 
or the threeAxis powers.’'‘Obviously, however, both he and Gatlin 
put their faith in their proposed respective federations as the 
peace-preserving agencies of the new order. Obviously, too, the 
Streit plan offers much greater promise than that proposed by 
Gatlin of becoming more rapidly and more completely universal. 
It is not, therefore, so much liable to the criticism of being de- 
signed as a permanently partial and exclusive union to maintain 
the dominance of a certain group of states. 

This same conclusion is borne out by a comparison of the 
fundamental bases upon which the two proponents of federation 
propose to build their unions. It is true that both agree upon the 
utter impossibility and impracticability of creating a universal, 
or even a near-universal, federation in any conceivable future. 
As Gatlin puts it: 

This Sovereign Supra-National Federation, from China to Peru, 
cannot be achieved at one step, however. An adequate common culture 
and moral consensus are still lacking. We must proceed where there is 
power, step by step and regionally.^® 

With this conclusion Streit wholeheartedly agrees: 

With frustration for mainspring, the pendulum of world political 
thought has been swinging between the equally impractical extremes 
of trying to let each nation move as it pleases and trying to get all the 
nations to move together. The League of Nations and its still more 
universal disarmament and economic conferences illustrate the uni- 
versal method. The first and hardest step in organizing the world is 

Streit, Union Now with Britain^ 6 

Streit, Union Now, 114-15. 

Cadin, op at , 48. 
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to get agreement on its constitution, and the universal method increases 
this difficulty (a) by increasing the number upon whose consent agree- 
ment depends, and (b) by thus inevitably lowering the average of 
political culture and experience available to meet the difficulty. Because 
universality must be the goal of any plan for world government, many 
think that the more members at the start the better. But one can not 
advance far when one tries to make the last step the first step, too}^ 

But in spite of their agreement as to the impossibility of federa- 
tion on a universal basis, the two schools represented by Catlin 
and Streit differ in a very important respect — the basis upon 
which a begmning, a partial union, can and should be made. 
Some analysis of their respective views on this pomt is in order, 
for this question of the basis of federation is of the utmost sig- 
nificance for any proposed federation. 

In the view of Catlm, it appears, the primary menace to the 
family of nations is not necessarily the threat of international 
war, though he clearly does not welcome war.^^ Neither is it 
economic or political maladjustment, though in this field, too, he 
does admit that much is defective, and much in the way of im- 
provement must be achieved.^® The major peril, according to his 
view, is that, whether war comes or not, the ‘‘Grand Tradition of 
Anglo-Saxony” is in danger of destruction and extinction. This 
“Grand Tradition,” as Catlin defines it, is a tradition of 

human values, certain values constituting the very norms of civiliza- 
tion, agreed upon by men of insight throughout the centuries. In the 
current of that tradition, a very specific stream is noticeable, common 
m general to the Anglo-Saxon peoples, but not nationaUstically [my 
italics] hmited to them, and influencing thought and manners well be- 
yond their bounds, which stream takes its rise in the sixteenth century 
and has continued, as detectably consistent and unbroken, to this day. 
That Anglo-Saxon tradition has certain definite characteristics or 
notes : humanism or respect for personality, liberty, expenmentalism, 

Streit, Union Now, 85-87 
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tolerance, accommodation m social method, federalism, democracy, 
and certain qualities of moralism and of public spiritd® 

The conflicts which turn man agamst man today are, in Catlm’s 
view, conflicts of ideas. Ideas are more real and influential, he be- 
lieves, than are individual men; and m the present age, the three 
master ideas are race, class, and tradition. Unless the last is strong, 
“we fall prisoners, first in mmd, and then, as conscript soldiers, 
in body too, to these armed doctrines of Race and Class.”^® In fact, 
it seems that war ultimately is mevitable, and that out of it one of 
these three master ideas must emerge triumphant. “Unless there 
is an emotion for this free community of ours, more powerful 
than that aroused in the Marxian for class war, or in the Hitlerian 
for his race, then these and not we will shape the world’s future.”^^ 
Elsewhere, Gatlin expresses the view that no effective compromise 
or reconciliation between these three master ideas is possible; on 
the contrary, there is “explicit antagonism.”^® It seems therefore 
clearly mdicated that, for Catlm, the primary problem, certainly 
in any but a very remote future, is not to prevent war, for that is 
impossible, but to see that the forces of the grand tradition be- 
come strong and virile enough to emerge victorious. 

Two things are necessary, according to Gatlin, if this goal 
is to be attained. First, and foremost, it is essential that, within the 
Anglo-Saxon nations, the tmique values of their common tradi- 
tion be reasserted, reclarified, and revindicated. “Our primary 
need at the moment is to discover and to affirm values which 
make it worth while to live m these days. We have also to discover 
values which make it worth while maybe for a second time in a 
generation to sacrifice ourselves.”®"* The rediscovery of the values 
contained in the Anglo-Saxon tradition must, Gatlin insists, come 
first. It is primarily to the task of expounding the glorious heritage 
of Anglo-Saxony that he devotes himself in the volume under 
'^^ibtd, in. 

^Olbid. 

^Ibtd, 105. 
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consideration. The roles of Hooker, Milton, Locke, Bacon, Wil- 
liams, Franklin, Jefferson, Bentham, Lincoln, Mill, Wilson, and 
many others of Anglo-Saxony m carrying forward the liberal, 
humanist tradition of Western civilization, are clearly demon- 
strated."'^ 

A second need, and only a second, if Anglo-Saxony and its 
tradition are to be saved for civilization, is that it be organized; 
and the organization must take the form of a federation. Ob- 
viously of course, the basis of the federation is to be cultural com- 
munity, for It IS that and its preservation which is to be the raison 
d’itre of the federation itself. With France, Spam, Portugal, and 
Latm America, even with the greater part of Europe, Catlm finds, 
“on the common faith in Humanism,” a real possibility of col- 
laboration. But this is to be mere collaboration. The basis of the 
federal union is to be, and to remain, cultural community, in 
terms of the grand tradition of Anglo-Saxony. While it is true 
that Catlm expresses the hope and the belief that a federal union 
begun on such a basis as he proposes may eventually become uni- 
versal, he indicates no practicable way m which this could be 
done. On the contrary, by implication at least, it would appear 
that the federation must remam mdefinitely partial. 

The Streit analysis is quite different. In Streit’s view, the 
primary danger is not one of conflicting ideologies, though he 
very definitely rejects both fascism and communism. Neither is 
it economic maladjustment, though here too Streit recognizes 
that the world is still far from perfection. The fundamental men- 
ace to civilization, in his view, is the menace of war, whether 
arising from Marxist ideology, from fascist ideology, from eco- 
nomic or nationalist rivalry, or from any other conceivable cause. 
It is war, from whatever source derived, which must be elimi- 
nated first before any hope can develop of resolving ideological, 
or economic, or nationalist, or any other conflicts that may arise 
in the international community. The solution, according to 
Streit, lies wholly m the political field. The problem of war is 

24 111 - 311 . 
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fundamentally, if not exclusively, a problem of proper political 
organization. “Economics has been havmg its inning lately, 
science almost monopolized the scene m Darwin’s day, but now 
It is agam the turn of political science as in 1787.”^“ Streit’s rejec- 
tion of the league idea of universalism, and his reasons therefor 
have already been mdicated. National sovereignty too he rejects, 
and comes logically to the federal prmciple as alone available and 
practicable. But federalism on what basis ? Streit rejects the ideal 
of restrictmg membership on the basis of geographic propin- 
quity, or of great armed power, on the ground that such a basis 
keeps the membership forever restricted, and excludes at the 
start the possibility of growth into universal or near-universal 
government.^® For the same reason, Streit specifically rejects com- 
munity of language as the basis.^^ As a result, in 1939 he opposed 
vigorously the suggestion that the federation begm with the 
English-speaking peoples. By 1941, as will be indicated later, he 
has become willmg to support a federation of the English-speak- 
mg peoples, but not because of community of language. 

There remains the method which Streit calls “the nucleus 
method.” It alone, he argues, combines the truth m the restricted 
method with the truth in the universal method, and combines 
them in their common-sense order. “It alone seeks to achieve 
world government through the normal principle of growth, 
through taking care at the start to select the best seed, and then 
planting it well and cultivating it.”®® Why not a nucleus of autoc- 
racies ? Streit rejects this on the ground that they are not strong 
enough in the first place, and secondly because their basic political 
theory is opposed to organizing law and order m the world except 
by the method of one conquering all. In other words, dictatorial 
governments could organize mter-state government only on a 
basis of force. Such governments as Germany, Italy, or Japan 
“could not bring the Americans, the British, the French and other 

Streit, TJnton Now with Bntam, 180. 
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democratic peoples under such a government except by force.”^® 
But the opposite conception, of democratic peoples inducing the 
Germans, the Italians, and the Japanese to enter a federal union 
does not seem so ridiculous. A union on the basis of autocratic 
political institutions is therefore out of the question. Why not a 
nucleus of both democracies and autocracies ? “We organize a 
tug of war, not a government, when we arrange for those who 
beheve that government is made for the people to pull together 
with those who believe the opposite.”®® Thus, the umon must be 
composed exclusively of democracies: 

To start to make a world government presupposes a belief m the 
democratic principle that government is made by the people. It is no 
accident that the desire for world law and order is strongest among the 
democratic peoples. It is natural that the democrats should be the ones 
who want world government, that they should insist on its being dem- 
ocratic, and that they should begin by organizing it among themselves. 
Moreover, one can hope for the existing autocracies to enter eventually 

a democratic world government without war To organize world 

government (on a federal basis) soundly, we must turn to the peoples 
most advanced and experienced pohtically, and this too turns us to the 
democracies. Peoples that accept dictatorships must be classified, poht- 
ically, among the immature, or retarded, or inexperienced, high as they 

may rank otherwise While men accept being governed as children 

they must be rated as immamre.®^ 

It IS because of these convictions that the Streit plan, as 
originally presented, proposed the inclusion of the fifteen most 
advanced democratic states of 1939 m his federal union: the 
United States, the United Kingdom, France, Australia, Belgium, 
Canada, Denmark, Fmland, the Netherlands, Eure, New Zealand, 
Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, and the Union of South Africa.®® 
Only by reason of the destruction or encirclement by nazi con- 
quest of eight of these democracies, does Streit, in his revised 

31 Ibid. 
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proposals, suggest that the original nucleus of the federation be 
restricted to the United States and the six members of the British 
commonwealth of nations. The important point, in the Streit 
view, is not cultural community, but common experience m, and 
common devotion to, democratic government. It is true that 
Streit does admit the importance of such other factors as geo- 
graphic propinquity — the bulk of his nucleus of fifteen he calls 
North Atlantic states; cultural homogeneity — Streit says that his 
nuclear fifteen have all proceeded from the same basic Greek- 
Roman-Hebrew mixture grafted on the same dominant Teu- 
tonic-Celtic stock; or economic interest— Streit finds most of the 
foreign commerce of the nuclear fifteen is done with one another. 
But the all-important factor, as he insists, is that all fifteen peoples 
have common concepts of the state and of government; all are 
devoted to free speech, press, association and conscience, and to 
mdividual freedom of movement and security from arbitrary 
acts of government. These are, as Senator Borah once said, “the 
very life-blood of democracy.” Fmally, as a matter of fact, in 
1939, Streit specifically rejected a federation limited to the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples,®^ and accepted it in 1941 only because of 
political exigencies. Even then, in order to make certain that 
there be no misunderstanding, he provides expressly that the 
union, now to begin on the Anglo-American basis, pledge itself 
to admit, as soon as normal conditions are restored, “those Euro- 
pean peoples who have long governed themselves democratically, 
or who prove their readiness for membership by the way in which 
they restore at home their own free rights as men.”®^ It should be 
noted that Streit’s argument for building the federation on a 
foundation of democracy is not accepted by all federalists.®® The 
major objection is not one of logic, but of expediency; it rests 
upon the belief that, while a federation such as Streit proposes, 

33 ^ 2 ^, 105-106 
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including the United States, would be a very satisfactory solu- 
tion, the United States cannot by any process be induced to par- 
ticipate. Thus these objectors are willing to support an arrange- 
ment admittedly second-best, on the ground that it is the best 
attainable now. In any event, by way of summary of this point, 
it does appear that the Catlin basis for federation is more open to 
the charge of snobbish exclusiveness, even from other democratic 
states, than the Streit plan, and that Streit’s arguments for basing 
the union on common democratic institutions have yet to be re- 
futed on any ground other than that of temporary expediency. 

With respect to the organizational details of the federation, 
the Streit plan is far more complete than that of Catlm. Possibly 
the former is too complete; it has been criticized as being too 
much in the nature of a “blueprmt.” Whether or not this be a 
legitimate criticism, it remains true that Catlm nowhere indi- 
cates, as Streit does, precisely how his proposed federation is to 
be brought into being, or what governmental machinery it is to 
have. Catlin does indicate clearly that his proposed union is to be 
a federation.®® He also suggests that, from his point of view, at 
least. It would be adequate to mclude as origmal members of the 
federation “the Anglo-Saxon Republic of the western Atlantic, 
centered at Washington, and the Anglo-Saxon Commonwealth 
of the eastern Atlantic, centered m London.”®" As for non-self- 
governing colonies and territories, while it is true that Catlin sug- 
gests in general terms a high degree of planning and increased 
autonomy, nowhere does he indicate the steps necessary to realize 
this goal.®® With respect to the economic problem, agam, though 
Catlm does favor free trade within his new federation,®® he offers 
no precise program for securmg it. 

On the contrary, Streit offers a plan which is detailed to a 
very high degree. His proposed constitution is based largely upon 

36 Cadm, op at., 48. 
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the American federal Constitution/® Only a brief digest of its 
contents can be presented here. Article I contains the bill of rights, 
which is substantially identical with the American constitutional 
provisions safeguardmg the position of individuals. Article II de- 
fines union citizenship and union territory. All persons born or 
naturalized m the self-governing states of the union are to be its 
citizens; and all above twenty-one, excepting only the mentally 
deficient and the criminals, are entitled to vote in union elec- 
tions. The territory of the union is to include the self-governing 
states which form its original membership (the fifteen democ- 
racies above named, in the 1939 plan, and the United States and 
the British Commonwealth m the 1941 version). Furthermore, 
it is provided that the non-self-governing territory of these states 
and of all states admitted later to the union is to be transferred to 
the union, while it is being prepared for self-government and 
admission to the union. 

Article III IS concerned with the powers of the union and of 
the states. The list of powers to be conferred upon the former re- 
sembles very closely that in the American Constitution grantmg 
powers to the central government. It includes, as the most essen- 
tial, the power to lay and collect taxes of all kinds, to conduct all 
foreign relations, to provide for the union’s defense, by raising 
and controlling land, sea, and air forces, to regulate mterstate and 
foreign commerce, to coin and issue money, to own, operate, or 
control the postal service and all other interstate communication 
services, to grant citizenship, and to admit new states into the 
umon. Forbidden to the union are the powers to establish a union 
religion, to grant titles, to levy any tax or duty on interstate com- 
merce, or to show any preference in commercial relations to any 
one state over others. It is also provided that all powers not ex- 
pressly given to the union nor forbidden to the states are reserved 
to the states or to the people. Every state is guaranteed a demo- 
cratic form of government, and security against invasion or 
domestic violence. Each state is further entitled to maintain a 

Streit, Union Now, 243-51 See also Umon Now with Britain, 214-27 
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militia and a police force, but may engage m war only if mvaded 
or if m such imminent danger as to admit no delay. States may 
not, without union consent, raise any barriers to interstate com- 
merce or communications, or enter mto any agreements with 
other states or foreign states. The extradition and the full faith 
and credit clauses of the United States Constitution are repro- 
duced almost verbatim. 

Article IV provides for the organization of the union legis- 
lature. In the origmal draft constitution, it is to be bicameral, 
with the lower house composed of representatives, elected for 
three-year terms, and apportioned among the states on a basis of 
population, but the number may not exceed one representative 
for each million inhabitants. The upper house, also to be popu- 
larly elected, for eight-year terms, is to consist of two members 
from each member state regardless of population, plus two addi- 
tional ones for each twenty-five million population or major 
fraction thereof, beyond the first twenty-five million. In the re- 
vised plan, Streit proposes as a provisional alternative, because 
of the war, a unicameral congress, with each state having one 
representative regardless of population, and one additional for 
each five million self-governing inhabitants. Originally, these 
union representatives, according to the provisional plan, may 
be chosen by the respective national legislatures, but only for a 
matter of months, after which popular election is to come into 
full operation. 

Article V creates an executive. It is to be a board of five, three 
elected directly by the union voters, and one each by the union 
house and the union senate. It may act m all normal cases by 
majority. It is to be the commander-in-chief of the armed forces 
and is to possess the other powers usual m a chief executive. A 
peculiar provision prescribes that the board shall delegate all 
executive powers not expressly retained by it under the constitu- 
tion to a premier, who shall exercise them with the help of a 
cabinet of his choice, until he loses the confidence of house or 
senate, whereupon the board shall delegate these powers to an- 
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Other premier. This appears to be an mterestmg, though not well- 
considered attempt to combine the merits of the presidential and 
the parliamentary forms of democratic government. The revised 
plan of 1941 offers various other alternatives for the provisional 
organization of the executive m the new union, with Streit ap- 
parently f avormg the creation of a dual chief executive, with each 
of the two functioning as chairman, and casting two votes to the 
other’s one, m alternate years. 

Article VI deals with the judicial power of the union. Its 
grant of jurisdiction to the union judiciary is substantially the 
same as that in the United States Constitution. Specifically, it in- 
cludes controversies between states, and between citizens of dif- 
ferent states. Provision is made for a supreme court, with the 
union congress havmg the power to create such inferior courts 
as it deems necessary. 

Article VII is the amendmg article; it differs considerably 
from Its counterpart in the United States Constitution. Amend- 
ments may be initiated by a two-thirds majority in both houses 
of the congress, with approval by three-fifths of the board, or by 
a two-thirds majority in either house of congress, with unanimous 
approval by the board, or by a constitutional convention called 
by law, or by petitions signed by at least one-fourth of the voters 
in one-half of the states. Only one method of ratification, how- 
ever is provided: majority vote of the entire electorate. 

Article VIII contains certain miscellaneous provisions, the 
most important of which prescribes that the union constitution 
and laws and treaties made m pursuance thereof shall be the 
supreme law of the land. 

Finally, Article IX provides that “the ratification of this 
Constitution by the people of the United States of America, the 
United Kingdom and France, or of any ten States, shall suflEce to 
establish it among them.” In the revised plan of 1941, this has 
been altered to read “the ratification of this Constitution by the 
people of the United States and the United Kingdom or Canada 
shall suflEce to establish it between them.” 
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Evidently, the Streit plan includes an answer of one sort or 
another for practically every question which the doubter might 
raise. Even the question of the constitutionality of federal union, 
under the United States Constitution, is raised and discussed.'*^ 
Possibly so complete a drawmg of the details of organization and 
distribution of governmental powers is a handicap rather than 
an advantage, for the reason that it reduces flexibility and adapta- 
bility. Whether or not such a criticism is justified, it remams true 
that Mr. Streit has succeeded in brmging the problem of federal 
union down from the fuzzy and cloudy atmosphere of generali- 
zation into the area of precise and practical discussion; and that, 
in the present juncture, appears more an advantage than a 
disadvantage. 

One pomt remains, perhaps the most important of all : Could 
the federations proposed by Cathn and Streit achieve their basic 
objectives? Could they preserve the peace? With reference to 
Professor Catlin’s proposal, it is to be remembered that his major 
concern was not peace, but the defense and preservation of the 
Anglo-Saxon tradition, and that the formation of the Anglo- 
Saxon federation was to be a means to this end. Nowhere, there- 
fore, does Catlin express a conviction that war might be prevented 
by the creation of a federal union according to his plan. But he 
does express, repeatedly, his certamty that such a federation, 
vitalized m all its parts by a keen awareness of, and devotion to, 
the great civilizing tradition of which these parts are the chief 
carriers, could never be conquered. One quotation will serve here : 

In our Atlantic civihzation, if the Anglo-Saxon Republic of the 
western Atlantic, centered in Washington, and the Anglo-Saxon Com- 
monwealth of the eastern Adantic, centered in London, can stand to- 
gether, the decisive responsibihty for world affairs becomes theirs. 
Their advantage in area, manpower, and wealth, including the raw 
materials essential in’ war, is so immense as to be invincible when 
organized — so decisive as to make their responsibility for peace in the 
world, for hberty and democracy, theirs and unquestionably theirs, on 

41 Stxeit, Union Now with Britain, 167-74 
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their shoulders and none other’s. Overwhelmingly they sull have 
power i£ they will organize it.^^ 

In his original proposals, Streit displays an equal degree of 
certainty that a federal union, organized as he desires, would 
achieve its basic objective, the preservation of world peace. Very 
practically, Streit insists that even a nuclear federation must, to 
enforce the peace in its formative years, have material power. And 
because of the overwhelmmg superiority of his proposed union 
over any possible combination of enemies, in all important re- 
spects, Streit concludes that “these fifteen democracies, once 
united, are within human limits, almighty on this planet.”^® 
The democracies together, he insists, control the world in raw 
materials, in manufacturing, transportation, finance and trade; 
hence the responsibility for all the difficulties of the post-World- 
War period — economic, political, financial — must be laid upon 
the democracies, and not upon the autocracies. The former have 
all the resources, but simply have not utilized properly their 
power and their responsibility. As Streit saw it, therefore, the 
problem (in 1939) of ending the chaos and organizing the world 
for peace and progress was nothmg more nor less than the prob- 
lem of organizmg these few democracies. 

Between 1939 and 1943, however, the world scene has been 
fundamentally changed. Federal union of the democracies was 
not realized in time, and war has once again broken loose in the 
world, with the result that by 1943, eight of the fifteen democ- 
racies have been swallowed or surrounded by armed nazi might. 
Streit recognizes that, m the present state of affairs, there can be 
no hope of ever building a true federation unless first the forces 
of autocracy and aggression are defeated. The primary and im- 
mediate task, then, of the remaimng democracies, is to win the 
war. For this object, Streit insists, there is no better arrangement 
than federation, for nothing less than federation (of the English- 
speakmg peoples origmally), holding out as it does the possibility 
Catlm, op. at , 55-56 
Stxeit, Union Now, 104. 
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o£ admission into the union at the end of the war of all peoples 
who re-establish democratic government, will so easily develop 
the resistance of the democratically mmded in the conquered 
countries Likewise, nothing less than federation, which is a per- 
manent union of all the resources of the British and Am erican 
empires against conquest and autocracy (not against any people), 
will so easily weaken morale in the autocratic countries them- 
selves. No other arrangement, therefore, can lead to the defeat 
of the forces of autocracy and of aggression, with less cost in men 
and money, than umon now with Britain. The alternative of 
alliance is fully considered, and explicitly rejected.^^ 

Even under such conditions, however, Streit does not lose 
sight of his fundamental and ultimate objective, the prevention 
of future wars. For this, he argues, it is essential that the peace 
as well as the war be won; that the terms of the treaties of peace 
be drawn in a just and equitable settlement for all peoples, con- 
quered as well as conquering. For this ultimate objective, as well 
as for the immediate, Streit finds union now with Britain the best 
alternative. With representation in the union congress based on 
population, the United States would have approximately two- 
thirds of the votmg power; and Streit argues, with obvious logic, 
that a peace made to the satisfaction of the people of the United 
States is far more apt to be just and equitable than one made with- 
out their participation or consent. He does not, however, stop 
here in his attempt to insure that the peace as well as the war be 
won. It is expressly provided that: 

The Union shall offer at once to establish normal peaceful rela- 
tions with all outside nations. As regards those now at war with any 
of Its members it shall offer to do this on a basis of no annexanons or 
occupations of foreign territory, no indemnities or reparations except 
the return of returnable property, and the setdement by arbitration, 
conciliation or judicial action of all disputes that led to this war, as well 
as all subsequent quesuons that cannot be settled by direct negotia- 
tion.^® 

Streit, XJnton Now with Brttatrif 33--38. 
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Surely, it would seem, more complete precautions against 
the draw ing up of an inequitable peace are impossible. In fact, 
no one has thus far offered any objection to the Streit plan m this 
respect. The greater part of the opposition to “Union Now” cen- 
ters around the “now.” Why not wait until the war ends, and 
then use the weight and moral force of the United States to build 
a real and effective federation at the peace conference^ To this 
argument Streit offered two answers. In the first place, he be- 
lieved, whatever the fate of federation, that the possibility of the 
United States’ not becoming actually involved in this war was 
already very slim. In other words, by reason of the commitments 
already undertaken by the United States government, with the 
full approval of its people, it was already almost inevitable that 
the United States would eventually enter the war fully. This be- 
mg so, Streit argued, why not enter on the only right basis, on 
the basis best designed to win both the war and the peace, at the 
least cost in men and treasure In the second place, whether or 
not the United States entered the war as a belligerent, Streit be- 
heved that to wait until the peace conference to create a demo- 
cratic federation is almost inevitably to wait until it is too late. 
His argument here is based upon the course of events in 1918-19. 
“When the war is won, at far greater cost than we needed to pay, 
then we the people will slump as we did in 1919.”'*’^ The British 
will hold another “khaki” election, the Americans will be eager 
for a “return to normalcy,” all the partisan politics pent up dur- 
mg the war will be released, the peace treaty will be “botched” 
again, “and so to war again a few years later.”^® 

The Streit plan, then, in the current state of affairs, involves 
the immediate formation of a federal union among the English- 
speakmg peoples, as the best and cheapest way to win the war and 
save the peace. It involves also the early expansion, after the war, 
to mclude those European peoples who have long had democratic 
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institutions, as well as those who prove their readiness for mem- 
bership by the way m which they restore at home their own rights 
as free men. In the more long-range future, it is gradually to be 
opened to all peoples who are willmg to accept its basic condi- 
tions: democratic institutions and the surrender of national 
sovereignty in the interests of peace and order. 

These are the essentials of the two most widely discussed cur- 
rent proposals for immediate federation on an ideological basis. 
That they differ m many important respects has been made clear. 
To both, many smcere and practical objections have been made.'*® 
There are, besides, many others who, while agreemg with Catlm 
and Streit on the principle of international federation, disagree 
with either or both of them as to the details of organization.®® 

It is no part of the purpose of this chapter to analyze and 
evaluate the objections, whether m principle or in detail, which 
have been raised against the Catlm or the Streit plan. Admitting 
the smcerity and in many cases the validity of die objections, it 
remains true that, in the quest for a solution of the problem of 
war by international federation, the proposals of these two stu- 
dents of mternational relations cannot be ignored. On the con- 
trary, it would appear, from the study and discussion which their 
ideas have already evoked, and from the wide support which they 
have won, that no more timely or practicable basis for considera- 
tion of the whole subject of mternational federalism can be 
secured at the present time. 

The opposition viewpoint has thus far confined itself largely to expression m 
periodical and pamphlet form, but it has already attained large proportions See Umon 
Now Meadqumters Bulletin, No 21 (August 13, 1941), for a list of magazine and news- 
paper articles appearing in 1941, both for and against the Streit plan Two important 
books have also appeared D. N Pritt, M P, federal Illusion (London, 1940), and 
Congressman Stephen A Day, We Must Save the Republic (New York, 1941) 

^9 See especially Lionel Curtis, Civitas Dei (Oxford, 1934, 1937), Vol III, his 
World Order (Oxford, 1939), and his Decision (Oxford, 1941) See also M. Chaning- 
Pearce, ed , op cit It should also be noted that the program of the Federal Uniomsts 
in the United Kingdom differs in several details from that of Federal Union, Inc , the 
organization which is promoting the Streit plan m the United States 
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Plans of Federation 


T he League of Nations was heralded at its birth as an 
international organization endowed with adequate 
powers to preserve the peace and to develop adequate 
administrative machmery to solve inter-governmental 
problems. Some viewed it as a world federation. The United 
States Senate, when refusing to permit American membership, 
feared the League was a super-state. As the League operated in 
the postwar years it became increasingly clear that it was not a 
world state; that its member states had surrendered none of 
their sovereignty; that it was, in reality, not a government but 
rather a system of regularized diplomatic conferences. Professor 
Alfred Zimmern has pointed out that the French SoctSte was a 
much more accurate appellation than the English League. 

To many the League was a disappointment from the first. 
They had hoped for some form of international police machmery 
sufiEciently strong to afford protection to all states. 

At the Paris Peace Conference, Clemenceau and other 
French leaders insisted that there must be included in the peace 
settlement a guarantee which would protect France and Europe 
against German attack. When the Security Pact of 1919 was re- 
jected by the United States and Great Britain, the French govern- 
ment, persisting in its views, was forced to pursue its ends by dif- 
ferent means. Throughout the 1920’s, France pushed her pro- 
gram of collective security through several stages. Thus, there 
was developed the French “bloc” composed of the “Petite En- 
tente” supplemented by the Polish-French Alliance and the 
Franco-Russian Alliance. 
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While the French government sought political commitments 
looking toward security as a needed adjunct to the League, private 
French publicists and groups were strivmg to secure a general 
overhaulmg of the League itself. Some of the latter directed their 
activities toward the substitution of a federal union for the loose 
diplomatic organization represented by the League of Nations. 

The most significant of the early movements was that 
launched by Count Coudenhove-Kalergi m Vienna in 1922. In 
Its essence this movement was designed to achieve a Pan-Euro- 
pean union. To foster his plan the author organized a Pan-Euro- 
pean Association, and published a program for a European 
Union.^ 

In 1925, M. Herriot, then Premier of France, endorsed the 
Pan-European movement, and became an active participant. A 
year later, M. Aristide Briand became an ardent supporter. The 
basic principles of the Pan-European movement were incor- 
porated by him in a proposal which he submitted, on behalf of 
the French government, to the League of Nations Assembly. 

Both Herriot and Briand reflected the standing French de- 
sire for security, but they represented, as well, a marked reaction 
agamst the strong nationalist policy of Raymond Poincare. Poin- 
care’s invasion of the Ruhr had produced neither security nor 
economic advantage. By inflicting “useless sufferings and ruin 
on the Germans, it aggravated their hatred of the Versailles settle- 
ment, delayed European pacification for two years, antagonized 
opinion in Britam and elsewhere.”® 

The Ruhr occupation and its results shattered the dreams of 
many who believed that the League of Nations would become a 
political umon adequate to solve postwar international problems. 
It demonstrated the futility of violence and produced a strong 
public reaction. The change of public opinion was both reflected 
and fostered by Herriot and Briand. Since both premiers were 
politicians, they were loath to out-distance French public opinion. 

1 Pan-Europa (New York, Wem-Leipzig, 1926) 

2 P. E. Cobbett, Post-War Worlds (New York, 1942), 19 
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They were careful not to burden their proposals with minute de- 
tails which might easily be attacked. They relied upon broad 
general principles. 

Briand’s proposal® was circulated among the foreign offices 
of the European states after it had received consideration by the 
League of Nations Assembly. Strictly speakmg, the plan was not 
a constitution for a federal union, but rather a series of sugges- 
tions to be worked out and developed in future “constituent con- 
ferences.” It envisaged a federal union in which a “European 
conference,” composed of representatives of all European mem- 
bers of the League of Nations would be the directing body. A 
smaller group, consisting of a limited number of the members of 
the conference, was to form the “executive body.” The powers of 
neither body were defined in the plan itself, but were to be de- 
termmed at future meetmgs of the European conference. The 
“Memorandum” reserved to the states “full and complete inde- 
pendence” and sovereignty. 

Briand seems to have envisaged a federal union built upon 
the foundation established in the Locarno pacts. The system was 
to evolve through a series of agreements, of which Locarno was 
to be the first. 

When viewed in the light of problems of the period, the 
Briand proposal, despite the attention it received, was quite un- 
satisfactory. It postponed the solution of, or ignored, most of 
the difficulties confronting Europe. Moreover, it failed to face 
squarely the problems inherent in political union. 

The reaction to Briand’s proposal was mixed. A few of the 
governments enthusiastically endorsed the memorandum. These 
were, for the most part, satellites of France. Most of the other 
governments were skeptical and advised caution; a few were 
critical and even hostile. The chief weakness of the plan was its 
insistence upon the preservation of state sovereignty, which made 
It an unsatisfactory straddle. It did not please those who wanted 

^Memorandum on the Organization of a System of European Federal Union 
( 1930 ). 
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a strong federal union; on the other hand, it was too international 
to satisfy the more ardent nationalists. 

Briand’s desire to keep the proposed union withm the frame- 
work of the League of Nations was another inherent weakness. 
Since neither Russia nor Turkey was a member of the League, 
both were excluded from membership m the proposed union. 

There was good a priori justification, however, for Briand’s 
attempt to work out a union within the framework of the League. 
By that means he hoped not to destroy and thus have to build 
anew, but rather to evolve a union out of the League itself, keep- 
ing the gains that had been made. When the proposal for the 
Austro-German Union reached the League of Nations, creatmg 
a bitter struggle, Briand’s proposal was forgotten. 

The discussion of the Briand proposal was by no means lost 
effort. Clarence Streit, an American correspondent at Geneva, 
watched the momentous events mcident to the declme of the 
League, and formulated his ideas regarding federal union. These 
ideas were published first in France, later in the Umted States.'^ 

Lionel Curtis also conceived a plan.® Curtis believed that the 
League had failed because the states reserved to themselves their 
traditional sovereignty and because peoples clung to their par- 
ticular nationalisms. He insisted that a world government must 
be given all power necessary to deal with those issues which affect 
more than one national state. He felt that such power could be 
derived only from the citizens of the several states and not from 
the governments thereof. His criticism of the League was based 
upon the failure of its member states to surrender to the League 
authority over their respective nationals. 

It was Curtis’s contention that political wisdom has in the 
past been acquired through actual operation of free institutions. 
For that reason, he proposed that a small federal state be or- 
ganized to demonstrate the advantages of his plan. He proposed 

■^Clarence Streit, Union Now (New York, Harpers and Brothers, 1939), and 
Union Now with Britain (New York, Harpers and Brothers, 1941) 

S Civitas Dei (London, Oxford University Press, 1938) 
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that Great Britain, Australia, and New Zealand be formed into 
such a federal union. These states were selected because they had 
the same language, similar institutions, a common heritage, and 
had developed to a high degree the art of self-government. It was 
Curtis’s hope that the citizens of these commonwealths could 
develop loyalty to the greater state. 

To a union legislature Curtis proposed to give power to lay 
and collect taxes from the nationals of the three commonwealths. 
The union government was to have direct contact with and to 
operate directly on the individual and not through the common- 
wealth governments. Given two generations of voters and tax- 
payers, the union would command the loyalty of the people, and 
through experience the people would come to support the greater 
state. As the union grew in influence, other commonwealths, due 
to their geographical location or the development of common 
interests, would seek membership m the union. 

Belgium, Holland, and the Scandmavian states were ex- 
pected to be the first non-British commonwealths to join. The 
federation would be open to all who might wish to become mem- 
bers, when their own development and the wishes of their 
citizens permitted. Curtis was lookmg toward the time when, 
through such evolution, would come a universal community 
which he called the “Commonwealth of God.” 

To demonstrate the feasibility of such a development, Curtis 
relied upon a broad survey of political history, pointing that the 
self-governmg commonwealth, as it now exists, is a product of 
long evolution. It began with the smaller communities, which 
in turn were merged into larger units, which in turn were feder- 
ated into national states. Political history, he believed, pointed 
inevitably toward larger communities. Only the growth of na- 
tionalism had prevented the reachmg of the ultimate goal of 
the universal community. He, therefore, consciously planned to 
break down the sovereignty of the national states, and to supplant 
nationalism by a loyalty to the larger co m munity. 

Clarence Streit, who shares with Curtis the belief that the 
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world federal state can be achieved only through evolutionary 
means, is the author of a widely published plan which is discussed 
elsewhere in this volume. 

H. G. Wells, m his New World Order, pointed out that 
many of these plans failed to recognize the fact that the history 
of federations showed that they could not tolerate important 
social or economic differences m the areas to be federated. He in- 
sisted that the manifold difficulties involved in federation were 
not faced by the authors of the various plans. 

Harold Nicholson, in his volume. Why Britain is at War, 
submitted his draft of a constitution, as did also Sir William 
Beveridge, in his paper, “Peace by Federation.” Perhaps the most 
detailed recent proposal is that of W. Ivor Jennings,® which was, 
in fact, the result of extended discussions among a group of 
“federal uniomsts” in Britam. His volume was another attempt 
to demonstrate the feasibility of federal union. Written m a 
period of war, the book proposed the building of a union upon 
that already achieved by the European states, presently engaged 
in fightmg the Axis. Jennings proposed to start with a European 
federation and to build it into a world union. The plan was es- 
sentially an elaboration of the Streit plan amended to fit a Europe 
engaged m war. Aside from changmg the original membership 
and the basis for startmg the union, Jennings did little violence 
to Clarence Streit’s program. 

The idea of regional unions was endorsed by Raymond 
Leslie Bueir and Alfred M. Bingham.® Buell’s plan envisages a 
number of regional units, which might be federated into a world 
imion. But he is quite insistent upon the necessity of the region 
as the sine qua non of union. This same point is stressed with even 
greater fervor by Ely Culbertson.® 

George Catlin^® has proposed that the world union begm 

® A Federation for Western But ope (New York, Macmillan, 1940) 

Isolated America (New York, Alfred A Knopf, 1940) 

S The United States of Em ope (New York, Duell, Sloan and Pierce, 1940). 

9 World Federation Plan (New York, Garden City Publishmg Company, 1943). 

Anglo-Saxony (New York, Macmillan, 1940). 
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With, a federation, of the United States and Great Britain. His sys- 
tem stems from a belief that this union might be easily achieved 
and that it might provide the basic impulse for federation which 
would become world-wide by the addition of other states in due 
time. Graeme K. Howard^^ has pointed out the necessity to a 
world union of the presence within it of the United States. 

Whether the plans for union begm with the uniting of all of 
the democracies or of Britain and the United States, or of the 
European states alone, they envisage sooner or later a world 
union. Some would divide the world state into regional unions, 
others would avoid the region as a unit. 

All agree, however, that union can be achieved only if the 
private mdividual is made the unit upon which the union is to 
operate. The concept of state sovereignty must be supplanted by 
a loyalty to the greater commumty — ^the union. As long as the 
national state remains a sovereign unit, anarchy m international 
relations must prevail. All the recently published plans have 
faced this fundamental issue. There is a general recognition that 
for any union to exist and solve the problems which will confront 
it, its legislative branch must have power to operate directly on 
and through mdividual constituents. The key to union then is 
the changing of the basic conception from a world organization 
which operates only on sovereign states to a world government 
which operates on mdividual citizens. It presupposes that the 
government of the union shall have the power of taxation, the 
power of spending money m the interests of the people. The fiscal 
powers must be broad enough to cover all matters within the 
scope of the union itself. 

A second characteristic common to the various schemes is 
the recognition that the union must be based upon a membership 
of states with common characteristics. The characteristics vary 
with the plans. Territorial propinquity of the members is em- 
phasized by some as being necessary to the success of union. Com- 
mon language, traditions, heritage, culture, race — ^all, in turn, are 

America and a New Wodd Ordet (New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1940). 
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pointed out as desiderata. The democratic idea is thought by 
some to be the only basis upon which a broader union might be 
built. While there is no agreement as to which basis should be 
the ideal one, it is agreed by all that the union must be based on 
natural considerations. This is brought out strongly in the at- 
tempts to show that historical evolution tends to pomt mevitably 
in the direction of the union. 

A third general prmciple common to the plans of umon is 
the assumption that, if a begmnmg can be made, experience will 
provide a force of tremendous power in welding the separate 
pieces iuto one whole. 

While all stress the necessity of experience, few see that the 
opportunity for acquiring that experience can be had in wartime. 
Clarence Streit, in his Umon Now with Britain, is an exception. 

The organization for war purposes during World War I 
proved invaluable in laymg the foundations for many of the 
postwar technical organizations that became a part of the League 
of Nations — the Secretariat. The war provided trained leaders 
who presided over such technical units in the postwar period. It 
should be noted that it was in the field of administration and 
through Its technical organizations that the League did meet the 
challenge. Many functions are still bemg performed by the Secre- 
tariat today, even though the League of Nations, as a political 
unit, is defunct. 

If experience is a necessary factor in making a postwar union 
successful, why not avail ourselves of the opportunity to gam that 
experience during the present war period ? Faced with the serious 
challenge of totalitarian invasion, the western democracies found 
a common cause in a fight for survival. That common cause can 
lead, and in fact, it has led, to a degree of federation. In the cru- 
sade which is World War II, one finds present many of the factors 
that, given free play, would make for successful umon. The Allies 
are fighting for their existence against a common foe. This was 
true of the thirteen colonies during the American Revolution. 
The Allies have a common opposition to a totalitarian ideology. 
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This common opposition could and should be translated into a 
union built upon the concept of democracy. 

When the Prime Minister of Great Britain and the President 
of the United States on August 14, 1941, promulgated the Atlantic 
Charter, they provided the ideological basis for union. When 
they promoted, m January of 1942, the signmg of the United 
Nations Agreement, they actually sketched a rough outline of 
union The “United Nations” was created, however, for purposes 
of war. Within its broad outlines there might well be built ad- 
ministrative machmery for the achievement of the union pur- 
pose. Better still, if the outline written in January, 1942, were filled 
in, it would be a constitution of a federal union. Moreover, as an 
administrative agency, the United Nations group is an inter- 
national agency which might be a means of affording to the 
national states the much needed experience of working together 
within a federal union. 

In the history of American federalism, union preceded the 
Constitution. The Streit adherents have under-emphasized this 
fact. It was the Revolutionary War which produced the union 
of the thirteen colonies They joined together in a common war 
agamst the mother country even before they announced they 
were independent of England. That union was continued under 
the Contmental Congress, and finally was formalized m the 
Articles of Confederation. Prior to the drafting of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, the people had had fifteen years of ex- 
perience in union. Perhaps the most valuable part of that ex- 
perience had been gained in conductmg a war. The naming of 
Washington as Commander-in-Chief, the appointing of a “Board 
of War,” were steps toward union taken by the Continental Con- 
gress, even as was the creation of the Congress itself. 

Utilizing Streit’s method of historical analogy, we can say 
that the joinmg together of twenty-six national states in the com- 
mon effort of defeating the Axis might be the first step m the 
achieving of union. If states can join together in war, might not 
the federation so achieved be continued in the peacetime ? Such 
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experience might provide the beginnings of the evolution, so 
many believe, necessary in the growth of federation and its 
emergence in union. 

It IS advantageous at this pomt to consider how far federal- 
ization has been achieved durmg World War IL 

The United Nations Agreement binds the states to the com- 
mon objective of destroymg the Axis threat and commits each 
of the states engaged m that endeavor to a contmuance of the 
struggle to Its successful conclusion and to no separate peace. 
The United Nations Agreement envisages twenty-six states 
united in a common endeavor agamst a common enemy. 

The exigencies of the war have necessitated the establish- 
ment of a mechanism through which the United Nations might 
act jomtly. In some cases, this machinery marks a significant step 
in the formation of union. Michael Straight^" has pointed out 
three significant gains. First, there has occurred a transfer of “re- 
lationship between peoples away from a centralized diplomatic 
and on to a decentralized technical basis.” By this he means that, 
for purposes of conducting a war, technicians from the several 
states meet as technicians practicmg their trade rather than oper- 
atmg through regular diplomatic channels. A second gam has 
been the establishment of the combmed boards as mstruments 
through which the United Nations can function. The successful 
operation of the Combined Food Board and the Combmed Raw 
Materials Board demonstrates that they are somethmg more than 
names for conferences of national admmistrations. 

Straight believes that the combined boards are making prog- 
ress toward working out a technique of determmmg where 
authority lies. This is of the utmost importance m the develop- 
ment of a world state. In the establishment of a smgle command 
in the field, the United Nations group has made progress toward 
real federation. While there are many commands m any one 
theatre, the responsibility for all operations is centralized m one 
command, and over all are the Combmed Chiefs of Staff. 

“First Year o£ the United Nations,” Free World, Voi V, No 2 (February, 
1943), 103-108 
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These gams are of great significance. When independent 
states are willing to place their troops under one commander, an 
important step toward union has been taken. The same may be 
said when the Combined Food Board allocates foodstuffs on the 
basis of need to the nations fighting the Axis and actually follows 
through. But from such steps too sweeping generalizations should 
not be drawn. Substantially the same steps were taken m World 
War I. An Allied generalissimo, an Inter-Allied Shipping Con- 
trol, and many other agencies functioned effectively durmg the 
war, but did not result in federation of a lasting nature. 

The United Nations effort has not as yet resulted in federa- 
tion. The machinery patently has failed to achieve any unified 
strategy. Our theatres of operations have been divided. The Paci- 
fic is assigned to the United States. Britain has regarded the de- 
fense of empire as her responsibility. Russia has given to the 
United Nations no review of her war effort. One cannot claim 
any lessening of the degree of national sovereignty resulting 
from the operations of the Combmed Chiefs of Staff. 

A more important criticism arises from the fact that all of 
the combmed boards are Anglo-American rather than United 
Nations boards. Both Russia and China, as well as the other state 
members of the United Nations, are outside the combmed boards 
system. No doubt this situation is necessary. It is probable that 
too large a body would prevent action necessary to the conduct 
of the war. However, the gravity of the weakness of the system 
must be fully apparent. 

The Combmed Raw Materials Board has been forced to 
allocate the United Nations stockpile of vital and strategic ma- 
terials. Most of these commodities come from the British Empire 
or the United States. When their allocation is made by the United 
States and the United Kingdom, acting jointly, such action leads 
to an efficient distribution for war purposes perhaps, but it does 
not create a United Nations psychology. Both C hina and Russia 
feel they are bemg by-passed and that their needs are not being 
recognized. The Combmed Food Board, composed of United 
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States and Umted Kingdom representatives, makes ail important 
decisions regardmg the allocation of foods. Washmgton and Lon- 
don are not qualified to determine needs of Russia and China or 
other allied states. 

A third weakness of the machinery is the fact that none of 
the combined boards has identified itself as a supra-national body. 
All are but fusions of two national bodies. Their acts must be 
ratified by the respective governments before becoming effec- 
tive. There has occurred no weakenmg of national sovereignty 
through the operations of any combined board. 

It must be concluded that a golden opportunity will be lost, 
unless another type of thinking prevails. The opportunity of 
bringing about a union which will precede a federal constitution 
is not being utilized because it is argued that the necessities of the 
war make it difficult to have large bodies makmg decisions. One 
might well ask whether the same argument could be used agamst 
any federation or union which might be hoped for as a result of 
this war. 

There is one development, however, which gives rise to hope. 
The International Food Conference held at Hot Springs, Vir- 
ginia, in 1943, was one serious attempt to implement the United 
Nations Agreement. From it may derive supra-national adminis- 
trative machinery which will be empowered to tackle the funda- 
mental problem of food for the United Nations. Should this 
prove true, a fundamental gain will have been made. If further 
conferences result in multiplication of United Nations organiza- 
tions, truly supra-national m character, then much progress 
toward union will result from the United Nations Agreement. 
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S INCE the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, scholars have 
speculated upon the prospect of creating a governmental 
order for the entire world, an order that would be suffi- 
ciently stable to insure peace and the opportunity to de- 
velop social organization in conformity with the best interests of 
man. The Abbe de Samt-Pierre, the Abbe de Mably, Immanuel 
Kant, and Jean Jacques Rousseau were important successors to 
the brilliant Florentine poet, Dante Alighieri, in estimating the 
possibilities of an enduring world order. 

From the era of the French Revolution to the turn of the 
twentieth century, individual national states were too engrossed 
in domestic consolidation and external imperialism to have much 
interest in any permanent solution of mternational problems. 
Nationalism was the profound sentiment of the period, and im- 
perialism was its offspring. The struggle of rival imperialisms for 
resources and markets of empire bred a recurrent series of mter- 
national incidents. Wars were not infrequent. Some were short; 
some were long. Finally, in 1914, the great European state com- 
bmations found themselves unable to avert large-scale war. The 
price of this war was too great even for the victors. The natural 
result was an attempt, however futile it proved to be, to formulate 
an effective peace system. 

The threat of war is always an impetus to consideration of 
this subject. Few utopias have sprung full-blown from the minds 
of closet philosophers. Most men have sought to escape, in specu- 
lation, the reality of existing perils. So the statesmen of Versailles 
found themselves trembling before the mental picture of suffer- 
ing peoples who too had speculated upon the uselessness of war. 
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This was the background of the treaty they drew. That it was 
more emotional than forceful was plamly apparent before the ink 
was dry on the signatures of the covenant; its futility is even 
more conspicuous now, as the “civihzed” world is in the midst 
of another world cataclysm. 

World order may be secured m either of two ways. The first 
is through the establishment of the Pax Romana, the peace of the 
conqueror, protected by an all-powerful government, which, by 
the long arm of administration, reaches down to regulate the 
lives of individual citizens. The incomparable Roman Empire 
set the historic pattern for this type of order, but every so-called 
world conqueror, from Genghis Khan and Timour to Napoleon 
and Hitler, has dreamed of such triumph. The all-powerful state 
prescribes a universal code of human behavior. It punishes devia- 
tion from the code m inverse ratio to its tolerance. The Roman 
administrators granted the privilege of local customs to peoples 
brought under the jurisdiction of the Roman eagle (the prcetor 
peregnnus and the jus gentium were guarantees of a degree of 
local autonomy), but upon certam specific points there could be 
no deviation from empire standards. 

The second method by which a peaceful world order may be 
achieved is that of federalism. In a dispensation of this character, 
local autonomy is not only permitted — ^it is guaranteed to the citi- 
zens of the member states. In theory, federalism reconciles the 
advantages of large and small state forms. The cosmopolis, of 
classic Stoic speculation, guarantees peace; the small state makes 
possible a higher development of the individual through active 
and vital participation m his government. I do not mean to imply 
that a citizen might not vote for the president of a world republic. 
A system might be created m which there were three-quarters of 
a billion electors eligible to participate m world elections. But an 
mdividual citizen would scarcely accord to such a vote the im- 
portance that he would attach to a vote cast for his local mayor. 

The small state likewise offers the possibility of greater per- 
sonal co-operation among members of a given social order. The 
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larger the population of a body politic, the less personal are the 
relations of its members Most scholars agree that the greater ef- 
fectiveness of the social conscience, as a limitation upon human 
discretion, lies in the smaller population. This principle led men 
like Rousseau to doubt the possibility of democracy’s being suc- 
cessfully applied to large populations or to extensive territories. 
Greater personal contact makes for understanding and, conse- 
quently, for less complex systems of justice to individual persons. 
Any general rule applied over a large population must inevitably, 
in Its enforcement, create hardships for many persons, through 
no fault of their own. 

Federalism is a compromise system. Created through the ter- 
ritorial distribution of governmental power, it presents strength 
m those functions where strength is necessary to security, but it 
leaves member states autonomous m fields where conformity to 
a smgle standard is not necessary to the strength of the union of 
states. Thus, the advantages of both large and small states are se- 
cured through this distribution of governmental authority. 

The United States of America, the first successful example of 
federalism on a large scale, furnishes us an adequate example of 
this distribution of power. Meetmg in the hot summer of 1787, 
the “fathers” of the American federalism had little except indi- 
vidual insight and intuition to determine what powers should 
be delegated to the central government. Common sense and the 
experience of the Articles of Confederation (1781—89) isolated 
specific powers, the delegation of which was indispensable to the 
future strength of the United States. Among these delegated 
powers were: (1) foreign affairs and the negotiation of treaties; 
(2) public defense, including both the military and the naval 
arms; (3) fiscal affairs, especially those relating to systems of 
comage, currency, and government securities; (4) foreign and 
interstate commerce; and (5) the composition and the organiza- 
tion of the central government. 

This delegation of power, creating sufficient strength in the 
central government, left most of the remaining governmental 
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powers to the member states. Included in those powers reserved 
to the states were: (1) education; (2) agriculture; (3) manufac- 
turmg; (4) intrastate commerce; and (5) civil and crimmal law. 
In fact, most of the governmental functions that touched an indi- 
vidual m his normal, everyday life were performed by the mem- 
ber states. Of course, the makers of our Constitution, anticipating 
future amendment, provided specific procedures for altering this 
original distribution of power. And in more than one hundred 
and fifty years, twenty-one amendments have been added. Yet, 
in all fairness to the perspicacity of the founding fathers, few of 
these amendments have dealt with a re-allocation of govern- 
mental power; most have sought to limit the exercise of power 
and have not sought to take from one jurisdiction and give to the 
other. 

The Constitution not only delegates power to the central 
government and reserves the remainder to the member states, but 
denies power to each and to both of these governments. For in- 
stance, in seeking to protect the citizen from arbitrary or tyran- 
nical governmental intervention, the Constitution defines an 
area into which the strong arm of the government shall not reach. 
The specific limitations in this province are known as the Bill of 
Rights, although other provisions of the document further en- 
large the general area. Freedom of speech, press, assembly, peti- 
tion, conscience, and religion is guaranteed, as is non-arbitrari- 
ness in the matter of the judicial process. 

A mathematical illustration will help to explain this alloca- 
tion of power between the central government, on the one hand, 
and the member states on the other. Let the area within circle A 
represent the totality of governmental power; this is meant to in- 
clude all possible power m this or any future age. It may include 
power that has never been exercised by any government, but 
which may, m the future, become necessary to human existence. 
Let B represent the natural rights that are secured agamst govern- 
mental tyranny. In addition to the denials and the delegations 
of power, there is a small field in which both the central and the 
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state governments have concurrent jurisdiction. Here especially 
are taxation and certain phases of the police power, which we 
define as the right to protect public health, morals, safety, con- 
venience, and welfare. Let this area be represented by C. 


A 



Like the federal system of the United States, a world federa- 
tion would necessarily have both a central and several member- 
state governments. Such a federation would represent the creation 
of another level of government, a level above that of existmg 
national states, like the United States or Brazil or Turkey. The 
figure will illustrate the distribution of powers in a world federa- 
tion. Here the authority of the central world government com- 
prises the area E and that of the national member states is DF. 
If the member state is also federal in organization, the dotted 
Ime xy separating the fields D and F is important as designating 
a distribution of power. If the national member state is unitary 
in organization, the line xy may be disregarded, and the whole 
area would be constitutionally united as DF. With these designa- 
tions, the power of the central world government would be 
represented by the algebraic equation: 

A - (DF + B)=E 

The power which a national member-state government, if uni- 
tary, could exercise is represented by the equation: 

A-{E + B) = DF 
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If the national member state were itself a federal state, the 
equation would be: 

A- (E^F + B) = D 

The power of the member state of the national federalism would 
be: 

A- iE-\-D + B)=F 

The position of any of these Imes could be altered by amend- 
ing the proper constitution. The line xy could be altered only by 
amendment of the constitution of the national member state. Ex- 
cept for C, in which F, the state government of the national mem- 
ber state, has concurrent jurisdiction with D, the other area boun- 
daries are alterable only through amendment of the world con- 
stitution. 

To apply further the illustration to a world federalism, E 
would be the world state (whatever its name might be) ; DF 
would be France, or Great Britam, Sweden, or Canada; D would 
represent the United States, or Mexico, Australia, or Brazd, and 
F would be Nebraska, or Queensland, Sonora or Maranha. 

The creation of the world federation would necessitate the 
amendment of existing national constitutions. For instance, in 
the United States some functions of the departments of State, 
War, Navy, and Interior would have to be transferred to the 
world government. Yet, with the present allocation of adminis- 
trative duties among the departments, none would be stripped by 
the delegation of all of its functions. 

In the creation of a world federation, the present national 
states would be the delegatmg powers. They would be the cre- 
ators, and might, therefore, theoretically “uncreate their crea- 
ture.” They could, pursuant to the world constitution, adopt 
amendments which might alter the content and scope of the 
delegated powers upon which the world government relied for 
its existence and its authority. In the United States (1789), Ger- 
many (1871-1919), and Australia (1900), the delegation was 
from the member states to the central government; in Canada 
(1867) the delegation process was reversed, being from the cen- 
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tral government to the member provinces. The explanation for 
tins latter mnovation is twofold: (1) the authority for creating 
the federation was granted from above, from the British Parlia- 
ment in the British North America Act of 1867; and (2) the 
Canadian federation was created during the decade of the Amer- 
ican Civil War when many emment Englishmen believed that 
the United States was in process of final disintegration; there- 
fore, they sought to build in Canada a governmental system that 
would possess sufficient internal strength to weather political 
storms. 

The American Civil War was the result of a disagreement 
over the location of sovereignty m the United States. Men like 
Calhoun and Hayne contended that sovereignty lay in the con- 
tractmg states and that, if the union government exercised powers 
that threatened the existence of a sovereign state, the state might 
secede peaceably from the union. On the other hand, Webster 
and Story contended that sovereignty lay in the people of the 
several states. The Civil War decided the issue in favor of the lat- 
ter view; and the Supreme Court, speaking through the person 
of its chief justice, characterized the system as “an indestructible 
union, composed of indestructible states.” 

This political decision embraces a principle that is vital to 
endurmg federation. The central government must rest upon the 
people and not upon the governments of member states. The 
fundamental weakness of the German federation (1871-1919) 
was that the central government rested upon member govern- 
ments, especially the government of Prussia. The central govern- 
ment becomes, under these circumstances, little more than a clear- 
ing house for diplomatic differences among the member states, 
and the politics of both member states and federal state are on 
the same level. This is a serious weakness. Why should the govern- 
ment of a member state be intimately concerned with political 
issues over which it has no control ? The answer is that it should 
not. The politics of the higher level, that of the federated state, 
should relate to problems which it is constitutionally authorized 
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to consider; the politics of the member-state level should be con- 
cerned with those problems over which that state has constitu- 
tional control. 

Another serious weakness m the German federal system was 
the political practice of permitting mdividuals to serve as officers 
of both central and member-state governments. The mere fact 
that the same lawyer was attorney general for both the German 
and the Prussian governments served to erase the distinction that 
ought necessarily to differentiate the two levels of government. 
One of the first requirements of the world constitution should 
be that no person could serve m official capacities both world and 
national member-state governments simultaneously. 

Thus, in recapitulation, the sovereignty of a world federa- 
tion should he in the people of the several national member states. 
When a national state is admitted to the federation, it should be 
regarded as an organic part of the new world state and should 
not be permitted to withdraw from the union unless the sovereign 
specifically assents to the withdrawal. The ease with which states 
could enter or withdraw from the League of Nations made that 
system entirely too ephemeral to exercise the functions of a world 
state. If political science teaches anything, it is that not every 
political decision of a government shall be favorable to every 
person or group in a state. And when a person or group consents 
to the authority of an organized state, it agrees to accept unfavor- 
able as well as favorable decisions. 

Any successful world federation must pool the agencies of 
military and naval power. This power must be utilized only for 
the best interests of the federation and, for that reason, must be 
under the sole direction of the central government. The national 
states should be permitted to maintain small forces for police pur- 
poses, but definite limitations should be placed upon the size of 
these contmgents. 

The League of Nations was foredoomed to failure. Though 
many of those who participated prominently in the Versailles 
conference may have realized the general ineffectiveness of the 
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League plan, they were victims of the prevailing psychology of 
political and military leaders. Escape from the German menace 
had been achieved by great national armies, armies that operated 
with a minimum of liaison through most of the war. In addition, 
there was an all-too-prevalent faith m the efficacy of economic 
power. The enemy industrial order had collapsed before his mili- 
tary front had wavered. Even in the years when the Fascists were 
preparing for war on a huge scale, the democratic politicians, 
many of them supporters of the League of Nations, relied upon 
economic sanctions to maintam peace. The have-nots did not 
possess sufficient resources for a long war, and, smce the memories 
of 1918 were still fresh in the minds of their leaders, any military 
threat was to be regarded as no more than a clever technique to 
stabilize the position of the fascist leader in his own country. Thus 
reasoned the democratic leaders. The political economists of the 
democracies were too certain that national bankruptcy would 
overtake any fascist leader who tried to put into force his military 
threat. But these men were too expert m open-market economics 
and too little aware of the possibilities of totalitarian efiFort. What 
becomes of the bankruptcy bogey when a dictatorship, substi- 
tutmg political decrees for the free play of economic forces, abol- 
ishes the very meaning of national bankruptcy ? 

The establishment of a federal army under the authority of 
a central world government will inevitably generate opposition 
among those who have cut their teeth on the old reliable ring of 
nationalism. The very idea of reliance upon a protecting force so 
far away is alien to nationalist ideals. The same feeling created 
skepticism about the United States federal plan of 1787, even 
though the individual states had co-operated in military affairs 
throughout the Revolutionary War. The military co-operation 
made necessary by the exigencies of world politics during the 
past quarter-century may well become the greatest factor in over- 
commg this indigenous nationalist skepticism. Though far from 
the scene of battle, Americans admit that British and Russian 
soldiers are fighting for the mterests of the United States. This 
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attitude demonstrates growth toward world unity and may be 
the foundation for the world federation. 

If the world federation eventually embraces most of the 
peoples and the resources of the world, the military problem will 
be correspondingly reduced. If the federation becomes all-in- 
clusive, the military forces would be used only to assist national 
police m the suppression of piracy and the more serious internal 
disorders, much the same as the peacetime army of a national 
state IS now employed. Many have dreamed of military and naval 
disarmament during the past forty years. Such a commendable 
objective is attamable only by the surrender by national states of 
the right to raise armies for the pursuit of national policy. The 
disarmament advocates view war as a return to savagery and quite 
out of character m the civilized world of the twentieth century. 
But wouldn’t it be much better to move to the very center of the 
trouble, remove the possibility of international military conflict, 
and thereby create a situation in which the efforts of mankmd 
may be employed to improve social existence ? 

The yardstick used in determming representation m the legis- 
lative body would likewise be subjected to strong criticism in 
many countries. Every national people regards itself as “the 
chosen people.” The Hebrew Scriptures bristle with this point of 
view; the learned Greek philosophers, moreover, were not above 
considermg all who were not Greeks as barbarians, even as mod- 
ern-day Nazis think of non-Germans as mferior. Citizens of the 
imperialist powers generally have looked upon their subject 
peoples as inferior. “Niggers of empire” and “the white man’s 
burden” are modern phrases which emphasize this national su- 
periority complex. 

Objection would arise among the occidental peoples at the 
prospect of being swallowed politically by the teemmg millions 
of Asia. The “yellow peril” is a campaign slogan in the western 
United States, in Canada, and in Australia. Admittedly backward 
politically and economically, India nevertheless has a larger 
population than Great Britam, the British self-governmg do- 
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minions, and the United States combmed. Some effective yard- 
stick will have to be constructed that will be acceptable to the 
citizens of the strong powers. But the formula must not be so 
harsh or so unbending as to destroy the desire of the densely- 
populated states to adhere to the federation and, thereafter, to 
follow a program designed to improve the education and general 
living conditions of the underprivileged masses. Literacy might 
indeed become one effective standard for representation m a 
world congress. 

A sentimental appreciation of other peoples is not a necessary 
or even a desirable attitude among the peoples of a world federa- 
tion. All that IS necessary is that the people of one member state 
shall be willing to view the populations of other member states 
as possessing the right to equal political consideration. In the 
United States, the people of one section have very little love for 
those of another. In fact, it is good politics in the South to con- 
demn Yankeeisms as evidence of political and social degradation. 
But, on the other hand, Georgians were not outraged when the 
voters of New York, New Jersey, and Massachusetts joined with 
a majority of those of Georgia in electmg Franklm D. Roosevelt 
in 1932, 1936, and 1940. Similarly, it is doubtful if the people of 
Norway and Denmark would object seriously if they found the 
congressmen from India and China supporting the Scandinavian 
solution of the currency problems of the postwar world. 



VI 


Rights, Liberties, Freedoms 


B ills of rights, civil liberties, human freedoms — they all 
are attempts to state and describe m broad outline the 
^ general prmciples that are to govern the relation be- 
tween the mdividual and the community, i.e., the gov- 
ernment. The forms m which this has been done are numerous. 
Their bearing upon an emerging federalism is evidently of the 
very greatest importance.^ 

While it IS still customary to talk of a “bill of rights,” actually 
this terminology is definitely out of date. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury, rights were thought of as “immutable,” “malienable,” and 
“natural.” The idea of such individual rights was part of the cult 
of rationalism and individualism which characterized the “Heav- 
enly City” of the eighteenth century philosophers.^ 

In the course of the nineteenth century it became increas- 
ingly clear that such rights were not something absolute and un- 
changeable. As the rationalist beliefs of the eighteenth century 
appeared more and more m historical perspective, rights were 
seen as constitutionally created and guaranteed. They varied from 
time to time and from country to country. Amendments to the 
United States Constitution and other constitutions brought home 
to all who were blinded by dogmatic prejudice that these “rights” 
were really “civil liberties” — a constitutionally guaranteed and 
reserved sphere of mdividual liberty. 

But even this concept m turn declmed. The constitution be- 

^ C£ Carl J Friedrich, ConsUtutional Government and Democracy^ (Boston, 
1941), The New Behef tn the Common Man (Boston, 1942), also Arnold Brecht, “Euro- 
pean Federation and the Democratic Alternative,” Harvard Law Review, VoL IV, 
No 4, (February, 1942) 563 

2 Carl Becker, The Heavenly City of the 18th Century Philosophers (New Haven, 
1933). 
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came the bulwark of vested interests; progressive forces looked 
for a symbol which would mdicate their preoccupation with the 
needs of the workmg man, rather than the preferences of the 
economically privileged. It became a matter of freedom for the 
individual to be an equal member of the community. 

To these three stages m the evolution of thought on the sub- 
ject of the relation of the mdividual to the community and its 
government correspond significant shifts in emphasis as to what 
is most important for the individual. In the period in which 
natural rights were the forms of interest, property was seen as the 
key to the mdividual’s mdependence. It was felt by Locke and the 
whole movement of which he was the most persuasive exponent 
that the individual’s right to the fruits of his labor could be most 
effectively protected by protectmg his property. With this went 
the cheerful assumption that anyone who wanted to work, could, 
and that anyone who did work was likely to accumulate property, 
if he were thrifty. 

In the period in which civil liberties came into the fore- 
ground of attention (none of these periods, can, of course, be 
rigidly delimited), the activities of the individual as a person and 
as a citizen featured most prominently. Freedom of speech and 
of assembly and freedom of the press seem to have preoccupied 
most thought in the field. Besides these, freedom of association, 
particularly as exemplified in the trade unions, became an urgent 
concern. It seemed vital to have these freedoms of expression 
effectively protected, if a community was to be governed by the 
people, that is to say, citizens who judged and acted “freely.” 

But as the “mdividual,” m the twentieth century, was seen 
more and more as the victim of social “forces” over which he 
had little or no control, the problem assumed new forms. It was 
now no longer a matter of allowing the individual freedom of 
expression; for what was the use of such freedoms, if he could not 
“live.” The “freedom to starve” became the cynical expression of 
a new ferment, the constructive side of which is expressed in 
President Roosevelt’s famous two freedoms; freedom from want 
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and freedom from fear. Both these freedoms, while undoubtedly 
priceless to the mdividual, are patently dependent upon govern- 
mental action: the freedom from fear obviously calls for action 
on a world-wide basis. But freedom from want, it will be recog- 
nized by anybody who understands the modern economy, like- 
wise depends upon world-wide co-operation. It is clear, there- 
fore, that existmg governments are increasmgly incapable of 
handlmg the problems which the relation of the individual to 
the community raises m the modern world. Attempts to deal 
with these problems lead directly into the issues of world or- 
ganization and world federalism with which this entire volume 
is concerned.® 

It IS important to emphasize this fact in connection with any 
discussion of the bill of rights as applied to world federalism, be- 
cause the older, outworn (yet still surviving) views on bills of 
rights tend to see them primarily as interferences with the gov- 
ernment, and hence as weakening it. In truth, both the civil 
liberty conception and the civic freedom conception are based on 
an almost diametrically opposite view: They seek to strengthen 
the mdividual and his contribution to the community through 
collective action and thereby strengthen the community itself. 

Certamly a bill of rights of a world federalism must be seen 
in such a light. It grows out of the question: What provisions 
should the constitution contam to elicit the maximum contribu- 
tion from all mdividuals comprised under the constitution ? To 
transpose the President’s formula, the answer might be: They 
must be free to express themselves m matters of conscience and 
of communal concern, but m order to do this effectively, they 
must be free from want, and they must be free from fear. 

The latter requirement has, of course, been recognized in 
English-speaking countries for a long time in a form the Presi- 

^ As m tJie case of other contributors to this volume, the author of this chapter 
does not wish to imply b> the use of the word “world” that such an organization must 
be ali-mciusive at the outset Any federal s>stem that includes a sufficient number of 
former national “states,” say one quarter of the globe, would seem to qualify as a world 
organization, particular!} if it extends o\er more than one contment 
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dent did not mention: The right not to be arrested and seized — 
habeas corpus — is one of the most ancient and jealously guarded 
rights of Englishmen and Americans. But recent events have 
made it increasmgly apparent that this guarantee against arbi- 
trary arrests and seizures, while enormously important, is not 
sufficient. There is also the collective danger and fear arising from 
wanton aggression of an outside foe. To guarantee that freedom, 
definitive action in the international sphere is called for. As the 
President himself put it; “It means a world-wide reduction in 
armaments to such a point and in such a thorough fashion that 
no nation will be in a position to commit an act of physical aggres- 
sion against any neighbor, anywhere m the world.”^ 

But whatever view one takes of that matter, it is obvious that 
we are here face to face with forces which are clearly beyond the 
ken of the mdividual. That is even more true, perhaps, of the 
freedom from want. To many, an unprecedented optimism is 
implicit in the guarantee of freedom from want, for : “Can we 
actually cope with want Is the road leading away from want 
clear and distmctive ? Our American aspirations have found elo- 
quent expression in speeches of political leaders, such as Vice- 
President Wallace.® But are we not here confronted with a prob- 
lem belonging to an entirely different order than the freedom 
of expression? When we speak of freedom from want, we are 
proposing to give to people something they do not have, rather 
than restraining others from taking from them what they pre- 
sumably wish to use! Moreover, freedom from want presents 
problems largely in the material realm. It is the age-old problem 
of poverty. There is a psychological aspect to it, of course ; people’s 
needs and satisfactions vary greatly in accordance with a con- 
sumption pattern to which they are accustomed. But even this 
pattern is again a material thing. It can not be gamsaid, therefore, 
that freedom from want is somethmg beyond human will to the 

^ Message to Congress on the State of the Union, January 6, 1941 This, it should 
be noted, is too limited a conception of the freedom from fear, the rights involved in 
habeas corpus are, it would seem, essential to any democratic federalism 

5 Hon. Henry A Wallace, address before the Free World Association, May 8, 1942 
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extent to which it is subject to the laws and limitations of the 
material world.® 

However, the President offered certam specifications for this 
freedom. It may be well to examme further what he said concern- 
mg the freedom from want. Translated mto world terms, he 
stated, it means economic understandings which will secure to 
every nation a healthy peacetime life for its inhabitants every- 
where in the world. In other words, he elaborated it rather in 
terms of free trade than m terms of social security legislation and 
the right to work. Yet the latter undertakings appear to be much 
more central to the achievement of freedom from want than free 
trade would be. One can not help but feel that it was the conserva- 
tive free trade thought of the Department of State which worked 
out this mterpretation. 

It should be noted, however, that the expression “under- 
standmg” which the President used allowed considerable lati- 
tude. This is important when we recollect that the Atlantic Char- 
ter specifically provided m Point 5 that the signatories (now all 
the United Nations) “desure to bring about the fullest collabora- 
tion between all nations m the economic field with the object of 
securmg, for all, improved labor standards, economic adjust- 
ments, and social security.” It should be noted that at a meeting 
of the International Labor Ofi&ce in October, 1941, attended by 
representatives of thirty-five nations, these social and economic 
prmciples were endorsed. 

Even the guarantee of the right to work is, however, insuffi- 
cient in large areas of the world. The economically backward re- 
gions, such as India and China, can not hope to see the lot of their 
starvmg peasantry alleviated by either free trade or the right to 
work. For the fact is that those millions of tillers of the soil are 
overworked and exploited. Freedom from want for those people 
calls for undertakings similar to the agricultural legislation in the 
advanced countries: Switzerland, Denmark, Australia, and the 
United States. In other words, the right to work can be made 

® See below. Chapter VIIL 
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meaningful only if related to effective use of the means of pro- 
duction. If these areas are not to adopt the social system of large 
collective farms, then the right to control those things which a 
man needs to control m order to enjoy the fruits of his labor, more 
especially farms, land, and stock, will have to be recognized. This 
is a gigantic undertaking, when one considers the systems of ex- 
ploitation and chicanery, combined with outmoded methods of 
production, that have been prevalent m many of these lands. It 
will call for a patient buildmg up of widely dispersed capital re- 
sources. Obviously all a federation could do would be to insure 
the political and admmistrative conditions requisite for progress. 

Returning now to freedom from fear, we find that a federal 
police force and a military establishment seem to be called for. 
Unless some such central force is effectively built, no chance exists 
of guaranteeing even a minimum of freedom from fear within 
the territories of the federation, or against external enemies. As 
Cordell Hull put it on July 23, 1942: “It is plain that some inter- 
national agency must be created which can — ^by force, if neces- 
sary — ^keep the peace among nations in the future.” Again, it 
would be reckless to claim that freedom from fear is an accom- 
plished fact in the United States. We have our third degree, lynch- 
mgs, and labor baiting. And yet, after all is said and done, the 
United States citizen is “free from fear” as compared to the ter- 
rorized subject of dictatorial regimes. It is, therefore, not too 
much to say that the achievement of conditions approximating 
those prevailing in the United States today would represent sub- 
stantial progress, at least for many members of the federation. 
This would be even more true of freedom from external aggres- 
sion. The United States would never have been able to defend 
Itself effectively without a national military establishment. State 
militias have been a welcome addition, and probably will be m a 
world federalism, but the supreme command needs to be lodged 
m the federation itself. The organizational problems involved 
will be on the way towards solution as a result of the merg ing of 
the military command in the United Nations, especially am ong 
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the United States, the Netherlands, and Great Britain and the 
Dominions, just as was the case m the past, when federal systems 
were forming in the United States, Switzerland, and Germany. 
For all these federations were created after wars which had 
brought about the unification of military organization.' 

More bafflmg than either the problems of freedom from 
want or freedom from fear are those of the freedom of expression 
and religion, for here the diflSculties are political and spiritual. 
The bloody wars of religion preceded the recognition of religious 
toleration m Europe. The positive acceptance of other men’s be- 
lief is difficult in mverse proportion to the ardor with which a 
particular faith is held to be ‘‘the truth.” It is easy for the agnostic 
to be tolerant of other men’s religions; he looks upon them as 
mdd cases of mental immaturity and lets them go at that. It is 
supremely difficult for the man passionately concerned with the 
welfare of the soul to tolerate views which he is convinced cor- 
rupt the soul. Yet that is the position the majority of mank in d is 
in today. And since the freedom of religion is the basis and the 
startmg point of other freedoms of expression, the problem is 
quite central. India, with her conflict between Hmdus and Mos- 
lems, illustrates the tremendous obstacles which such a clash of 
religious faiths can create. When we reflect how vital a part free 
education plays m the mamtenance and development of free in- 
stitutions, and on the other hand how mtimately education is 
Imked with religious beliefs and ecclesiastical organization, we 
catch a glimpse of the magnitude of the problem we are confront- 
ing. We may have to be content at first with something much 
more limited and general than the separation of church and state 
which we deem essential to freedom of religion, somethmg far 
short of freedom of the press and of assembly as we have come to 
practice them in the United States. 

For there is no object m our becommg “ideological imperial- 
ists.” We cannot erect a democratic world order upon a set of ideas 

Henn Bonnet, The United Nations (Chicago, 1942), also report by Quincy 
Wright to Commission for the Study of Organization of Peace 
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we impose upon unwillmg peoples by the force of arms, or by the 
pressure of financial aid, or even by the supply of food. The suc- 
cess of the enterprise of world federation depends up the free and 
voluntary acceptance of the principles involved by those peoples 
who would enter such a world federation. It is unpractical for us 
to think in terms of ideas which are only acceptable to ourselves. 
Just as the original Bill of Rights was adopted by regular constitu- 
tional amendment under the Constitution, so a similar bill for a 
supra-national federation should be adopted by common consent. 

It is not possible to claim that a world federation will guaran- 
tee the four freedoms in the sense that it would insure their en- 
forcement. Not even the United States federal union has been 
able to do that. Furthermore, as has been stated, at least one of 
these freedoms is conditioned by our power over nature, our 
ability to master material limitations. Yet federalism would seem 
to hold out a better prospect of effectively guaranteeing such free- 
doms than any other plan The reason is that federalism provides 
the tried pattern of constitutional government for large areas, and 
an effective guarantee of rights or personal freedoms presupposes 
constitutional government. 

It is difficult to say at this writmg what principles would be 
generally agreed upon. In discussing the problem recently, in 
The New Belief in the Common Man, I wrote: 

Eighty million Germans, a hundred and fifty million Russians, 
tens of millions of other Slavic peoples, well over two hundred million 
Indians, between four and five hundred milhon Chinese and Japanese, 
not to speak of the numerous other peoples in the Near and die Far 
East, in all probably three-fourths of the earth’s population, have been 
hving under social and political conditions where freedom of speech, 
of the press, and of assembly are almost meaningless phrases. 

And as for freedom of rehgion — and of education ? Do not many 
of these people acknowledge faith in a religion which dogmatically 
denies the desirability of tolerating other creeds ? Can we force them 
to accept toleration?® 

® C. }. Friedrich, Hhe New Behef m the Common Man, 300. 
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But the worst of it is that we, ourselves, are far from having 
accepted the job of becommg world citizens. We need a great deal 
more than tolerance. The situation calls for positive steps. What 
are the common ethical aspirations of mankmd r Are there cer- 
tain basic patterns of behavior that are common to the vast major- 
ity of mankmd, whether they be Christians or Buddhists, Mo- 
hammedans or Jews, Confucians or secular humanists? Some 
have mamtained that^there are. But unlike the natural-law writers 
of the past, they have based their views upon a comparison of 
actual moral and ethical beliefs expounded and fostered by the 
great world religions. William E. Hocking in his Living Re- 
ligions and a World Faith^ has expressed the view that there are 
supreme values embodied in each of the world’s great religions 
which represent contributions to an emergent “world faith.” He 
has pamted a broad and catholic canvas. Irving Babbitt and the 
group of writers known as the neo-humanists groped for factual 
support of their assumption of such universal ethical principles. 
Professor Arnold Toynbee, whose far-rangmg scholarship found 
strikmg expression in his A Study of History stated at least as 
a hope, resulting from his comparison of all the great religions, 
that religious elements in Islam, Hinduism, and Buddhism, as 
well as Christianity, may provide the basis for such a pan-human 
ethos. “There can be no mternational ethos without a religious 
basis,” he wrote. 

The difficulty with all these interpretations is that they are 
essentially the product of Western mmds. Moreover, they are 
the products of Western minds somewhat removed from the 
thought and the feeling of ecclesiastical rigidity. Such explora- 
tions are worth-while,indeed,but they can not, from a democratic 
standpoint, be considered as more than preliminary. Something 
more representative is called for. We need to discover what repre- 
sentatives of the great world religions would actually accept as 
sound from their respective viewpomts. In The New Belief in the 

® William E Hocking, Living Religions and a World Faith (New York, 1940) 
Arnold Tovnbee, A Study of Histoiy (London, 1938} 
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Common Man, I raised the question in concrete terms: “Might 
we not gather forthwith a world convention of men and women 
of thought rather than action who could represent a majority of 
mankmd No world federation should be attempted without 
such a prelimmary canvass of basic beliefs. We are not going to 
achieve a unity of beliefs. There is no such thing possible as agree- 
ment on fundamentals. But we may well discover common modes 
of behavior resulting from different fundamental views. There 
are strikmg hints of such common concerns. The Confucians, 
for example, envisaged the coming of universal peace just as much 
as the Christians and the Jews. They called it the Great Harmony. 

Around such concerns, and directed toward them, might be 
grouped such prmciples of conduct as find a basis in the ethical 
convictions of a majority of mankind. More especially would we 
seek to discover principles of conduct which would delineate the 
proper relationship between the individual (or the family) and 
the community at large, the local, regional, national, and world- 
wide authorities of government. It seems impossible at this 
writing to msist upon specific conclusions to which such a “par- 
liament of man” may come. But it is to be noted that all the great 
religions have in common a belief m ethics as such. Implying the 
recognition of personal responsibility, such a belief posits an 
elemental realm of freedom, a right of each man to seek right and 
wrong. In this broad sense, then, the guess might be hazarded 
that such a pan-humanist congress would recognize personal re- 
sponsibility and religious freedom in that broad sense. 

But how can there be personal responsibility, unless there 
is a minimum of personal mdependence Protection of its citizens 
agamst arbitrary searches and seizures, against bemg detained 
without bemg charged with a legally determinate crime would 
seem to be implied as necessary tasks of the world federation. 
Without it, the federal world government could not hope to se- 
cure the essential support of its citizens. There might be trouble- 
some breakdowns, such as the failure of the Southern States to 
provide for such personal independence of the Negro, But as an 
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over-all principle of conduct, the world congress might well ac- 
cept It. If local (national) officials proved unable to secure this 
type of protection for the world citizen, they should probably 
forfeit the right to continue m office. This would provide us, if 
agreed to by the world congress, with the qumtessence of free- 
dom from fear. 

It seems less likely that ready agreement could be secured 
upon principles of conduct consonant with the freedom from 
want and the freedom of expression. But speculation here is 
fraught with difficulties, because of the many different views 
which have to be taken mto account. No matter. The answers 
should be democratically secured, anyway. If, therefore, such a 
world convention or “parliament of man” can not be assembled 
to seek out the answers, it would, m the light of the foregoing, 
seem highly desirable to do as the makers of our Constitution 
did; First set up a working frame, and then adopt as amend- 
ments the common views and traditions acceptable to a majority 
as to the relationship between the mdividual and the world fed- 
eration. Obviously the very size of the organization necessitates 
our conceiving these m the broadest terms, so that these prmci- 
ples might fit the widely varymg conditions in member states. 
It also demands of us that we do not thoughtlessly insist that our 
own prmciples are necessarily the most urgently important ones. 
The Confucian msistence upon the family may be sounder as a 
principle of world citizenship than our own atomistic individual- 
ism. It may — ^and yet it may not. As philosophers we may argue 
on this point for many a day. As world citizens we will accept 
that principle which seems most satisfactory to most men. The 
naturalists were right when they stressed the fact of co mm on 
elements m human nature; the positivists were sound when they, 
like Bentham, insisted that the only way to discover these com- 
mon elements is through the process of free discussion and inde- 
pendent voting. It is upon that basis that a world-wide bill of 
rights, or civil liberties, or a charter of world freedoms will rest 
securely. 
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Machinery of Federal Government 


G ranting that the imperatives of our time require some 
form of collective order as the price of peace, and as- 
r suming federation the form best suited to a world of 
i widely varied nations, we find it necessary to turn at- 
tention to the pattern of mstitutions appropriate to implement 
such a union. It is true that the organic structure of any govern- 
ment is no more than the bare framework, the blueprmt, of its 
living reality; it remains equally true, however, that adequate 
machinery is essential to the success of any enterprise. 

Difficulty arises when we pass from the general recognition 
of the need for constitutional machinery to the actual considera- 
tion of details. Indeed there are logical objections to any detailed 
project of this sort: it may be condemned as futile, since any 
political settlement will depend upon negotiations under unpre- 
dictable circumstances; it may be rejected as creating confusion 
among those who admit the need for some kmd of world order 
but are unwilling to agree to a specific plan; more particularly, 
attention to such “utopian” problems may be deemed escapist 
nonsense in the midst of a war in which our every effort should 
be devoted to the achievement of victory. 

To such objections there should be noted at the outset certain 
major justifications. First, since 1919 we have learned the funda- 
mental fact that military victory, although it is to be desired under 
any conditions, is not enough in itself to msure the victor agamst 
the necessity of fighting a future war. Winning the peace be- 
comes therefore one of our major war aims. This being true, the 
discussion of how to win the peace is quite as essential as, even if 
less pressing than, the discussion of immediate military matters. 
Another valid consideration is that in wartime, especially, nations 

8o 
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are willing to admit and operate upon the facts of mterdepend- 
ence. Winning the war requires the help of our allies; winning 
the peace — developing adequate guarantees against the outbreak 
of future wars — likewise requires the help of other nations. Far 
more general and more ready acceptance of this conclusion can 
be secured m wartime than m the less urgent atmosphere of 
peace — the more reason for acting upon it when support is great- 
est. Fmally, as to the details of organization, it may be pomted 
out that any plan which omits them runs the risk of remaining so 
vague that it mvites distrust from our allies and scorn from our 
enemies. 

Perhaps the most useful approach to a study of the structure 
of a world federation is a survey of historic federal and inter- 
national structures. Without attemptmg to develop a systematic 
history of past experiments, we can make a number of generaliza- 
tions, particularly as to types and functions. 

An elementary distinction is that between national federa- 
tions and mternational organizations, on both of which a scheme 
for world federation may be based. The study of national federal- 
isms or unions has been somewhat neglected by students of inter- 
national relations; it furnishes a profitable source of practice in 
interstate co-operation and political cohesion. Historic cases of 
federalism mclude small units like Switzerland and large ones 
like the Umted States, unions in which the participating units 
have a common culture — like the German Empire — and others 
in which they are widely variant — ^like the Soviet Union — some 
resulting from the accident of dynastic rules, some created by 
conquest, and others established by the free will of the peoples. 

Freely established unions have usually been created as m- 
struments for meeting a co mm on danger or for solving common 
problems (Switzerland and the United States). Enduring ones 
have been characterized by centralized control of preponderant 
military power; where this was not true at the outset, as in both 
the above examples, it became true following mternal crisis and 
civil war, after which the constituent units were stripped of all 
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conclusions have inescapable significance for any system of world 
government. 

International organizations offer a number of contrasts. An 
interestmg distinction lies between those organs which were 
created by deliberate plan, which come into being completely 
equipped with organic act and carefully defined authority, and 
those, on the other hand, which result from gradual evolution. 
The League of Nations is the best example of the first type, and 
the institutions of Pan-Americanism supply perhaps the most 
elaborate case of evolutionary development. Each type has its 
weaknesses. The full-blown creation is apt to lack substantial 
support, to have a more elaborate design than the realities of its 
functions justify, and to give a false impression of adequacy. The 
gradually developing institution is likely in a given crisis to have 
no adequate machinery for action; its decisions must often be 
made by the tortuous and slow processes of diplomatic negotia- 
tion; it functions as a group of completely mdependent states, 
with hardly any pretense of limitation on national sovereignty. 

Another conventional distmction is that between political 
and technical organizations, a distmction which is often difficult 
to discern m borderlme cases, although it may be reasonably clear 
in extremes. The activities of the League of Nations, many activi- 
ties of the Pan-American organizations, and some activities of 
the International Labor Organization are clearly political; those 
of the Universal Postal Union and the International Telecom- 
munication Union, and many phases of the International Labor 
Organization and of the Pan-American organizations are clearly 
technical. It is true that so-called technical activities have a sur- 
prismg habit of running into political issues, as the League of 
Nations discovered in dealing with such questions as narcotic 
control, or as the history of the Danubian com m ission shows. 
The significant difference between the two types of function may 
be defined arbitrarily: The political body concerns itself with 
efforts to maintain peace; the technical body deals with the inter- 
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national phase of subjects which have mechanically outgrown 
national jurisdiction. In a field such as radio, it is mechanically 
impossible for mdependent national action to operate; mter- 
national action is required simply to allocate wave bands and 
prevent jamming. Similarly, international action has established 
a imiform gauge for railroads, a uniform load-lme for merchant 
vessels, and even a uniform musical pitch. There is a remarkable 
number of technical unions, but it must be pomted out that since 
most of them comprise almost automatic necessities, the inter- 
national community deserves little credit for creatiug them; they 
hardly play a significant role in the larger purpose of preventing 
war. On the other hand they evidence the increased complexity 
of the mterdependent world of today; they show in the realm of 
technology a lesson yet to be applied in the domain of politics. 
Furthermore, they fit usefully into the functions of a political 
organization of the pretensions of a league of nations, as giving 
it a variety of activities somewhat comparable to those performed 
by a national government. In a project for world federation, cer- 
tainly, the existmg technical unions provide the opportunity for 
consolidatmg at one move a tremendous array of agencies and 
functions into the framework of the new system. This oppor- 
tunity was neglected by the Versailles conference in its draft of 
the League covenant — although the hope was held that even- 
tually such a consolidation might take place. Article 24 of the 
covenant provided for the association with the League of other 
international bodies, but only a few formed such association and 
those largely on a formal basis only. 

It may be further observed that the jobs performed by the 
technical unions are more similar in detail to the normal peace- 
time functions of a national government than are the more spec- 
tacular activities associated with settling disputes. Because their 
functions are at once necessary and governmental, their assign- 
ment to a world federal government would be both appropriate 
and essential to its completeness. It is necessary only to insist that 
they be not confused with the political task of maintaining peace. 
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It IS easy to create the delusion of adequacy by centering at- 
tention on a large number of technical functions being well per- 
formed; It must always be remembered that they are secondary 
matters, bearing much the same relationship to the prime object 
of preserving peace as in domestic government the fixmg of m- 
terstate railroad rates bears to the muster. 

Still another distmction catalogues international bodies by 
the measure of their universality, or more accurately, by their 
span of control. Some, like the postal union, include practically 
every state of the civilized world; others are strictly bipartite and 
by their nature could never have more than a purely local interest 
— as, for example, the United States-Mexico Boundary Commis- 
sion, which maintams various projects in the Rio Grande Valley. 
Between the two are regional organizations — ^the Pan-American 
association and a number of European bodies — and organiza- 
tions universal by character and concept but lackmg the factual 
adhesion or support of significant powers. The League of Nations 
Itself is the best case of the latter. A marked sense of unreality 
characterized certain League documents from 1933 to 1935, when 
Germany and Japan were still carried on the list of members be- 
cause of the provision that two years must elapse before a with- 
drawal became effective. The history of the League demonstrates 
the importance of universality to the success of an organization 
intended to preserve peace — or at any rate the importance of 
universality m terms of great-power participants. The role played 
by regional and bipartite organizations may be put down as evi- 
dence of the need for local approach to local problems. A St. Law- 
rence seaway authority would have the same relation to a world 
federation that the New York Port Authority (with jurisdiction 
in three states) has to the United States federation. 

A more significant problem of regionalism is that raised by 
a political arrangement like the Locarno Pact, which though not 
implemented by any formal institutions (except by vague refer- 
ence to the League Council), had an important position in the 
machinery for the maintenance of European peace prior to its 
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denunciation by Hitler. Essentially Locarno was a regional al- 
liance system, framed on the League pattern of collective security 
mstead of on the traditional alliance basis. Its limitations lay not 
so much in its regional character— which may mdeed have given 
it strength (on the presumption that a state will show a greater 
concern with problems close to its borders than with ones in dis- 
tant parts of the world)— but rather m the fact that it was indeed 
no more than an alliance, from which it was possible to withdraw. 
It fell when Germany withdrew, just as m a realistic sense the 
League fell when Japan, Germany, and Italy withdrew, or to take 
a national example, as the United States nearly fell when the issue 
of possible withdrawal was raised by the South in 1861. 

One final distmction, and one not widely recognized in the 
international field, is that between organizations formed by gov- 
ernments and operated by diplomatic representatives and or- 
gamzations in which the peoples of the respective states partici- 
pate, at least in some sense. Of this latter type there are few exam- 
ples other than those of national federations, which in their early 
stages have sometimes resembled international organizations 
more than unified states. The International Labor Conference was 
composed of delegations m which employer groups, labor groups, 
and governments were represented, and similar representation 
was allotted on the ILO’s governmg body. A few League mem- 
bers followed the practice of sending mmority political party 
representatives on their delegations to the assembly. In Switzer- 
land the League covenant was ratified following a popular refer- 
endum (as are all treaties bmdmg the confederation for more 
than ten years). International tribunals have adjudicated many 
national claims based on individual citizens’ rights, though the 
principle that the states only are parties before the court has al- 
ways been m aintain ed. And a few cases are on record on inter- 
national action by armed forces, which while representative of 
governments also involve direct participation of troops (Saar 
plebescite police, Spanish civil war naval patrol, Mediterranean 
piracy patrol, hemisphere neutrality patrol, etc.). On the whole. 
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however, it has been characteristic of international organizations 
that they are exclusively inter-governmental affairs, in the strict 
tradition of international law and diplomacy. 

The merit of popular participation in any organization 
planned to play a major role in the world settlement is obvious; 
such participation has been impossible thus far because of a zeal 
for state sovereignty comparable on the national level to that of 
the state compact theorists m the United States prior to 1861. The 
more direct participation would be that of electing representa- 
tives to sit m the conferences and councils of the mternational 
federation, thus affording a constant interest and control that 
would go far to remove suspicion that the new creation would 
somehow do violence to the popular will. For the technical ad- 
mmistrative organs, there would be little popular concern m the 
routine subjects normally handled, and, therefore, little reason 
for popular control; but as these became absorbed into a federal 
system, the task of legislating for them would become the fittmg 
role of an international legislative body. The citizen’s conscious- 
ness of participation m the mternational government would like- 
wise be increased by the identification of a great variety of tech- 
nical controls, rangmg from the call letters of radio stations to 
the color of postage stamps, with one specific governmg organ- 
ization rather than with the present obscure and largely unrelated 
groups of technical bodies. 

Functions to be performed by the international federation 
will naturally determme its structure to a considerable extent — 
certamly its most vital organs. From the preceding discussion it 
is clear that the one mdispensable function expected of the new 
world order is the preservation of peace. It is likewise obvious 
from the record of historic attempts to preserve peace, both inter- 
national and internal, that the heart of the problem is centralized 
control of military affairs. It is upon the necessity for this single 
and all-important function, then, that debate on the organization 
of peace must be conducted. All other functions are incidental 
and contributory. 
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The exact division of military control between the inter- 
national and the national authority is not particularly important; 
it is important, however, that the prmciple be recognized that the 
international authority should have the controlling force ia a 
crisis. To this end it is essential that the international authority 
be equipped with the naked force to compel recognition of its 
powers. The actual armed forces at its disposal need not be numer- 
ous, but they must be relatively preponderant over any probable 
combination of other military establishments. Should the federa- 
tion not attain universality at the outset of its existence, the main- 
tenance of a fairly large force (perhaps by a compromise of the 
principle of central control to make use of existing forces of mem- 
ber states) would be necessary to secure the certain imm unity 
from attack that can be guaranteed only by an unquestionably 
superior armed establishment. Upon the attainment of real uni- 
versality, the size of the international force required would be 
controlled by two simple factors; the forces required to garrison 
strategic territories and the above-mentioned prmciple of relative 
preponderance. 

Another feature of military control that deserves treatment 
is the respective role of ground, air, and sea forces. Aside from the 
strategic value of the three arms, the character of the proposed 
government itself suggests emphasis on air and sea forces, which 
can be moved quickly and in strength across great distances. 
There is also less popular reluctance, as several observers have 
pointed out, to sanction the use of air and sea power in operations 
far removed from the national boundaries — a factor important 
to consider for the mitial years of the new order. Stress on air and 
sea establishments would also permit economy m personnel, 
agam a consideration related to popular consent. 

It is probable that the character and early history of the mili- 
tary establishment will have its effect on the history of the federa- 
tion Itself. It would be well to assure it the highest quality of mili- 
tary leadership and the highest standards of traming and equip- 
ment. An ideal arrangement would be the creation during the 
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wax of a United Nations’ corps under a unified command com- 
posed of the crack fightmg units of the allied forces. Such a corps 
would bestow two great advantages at the outset — a tradition of 
victorious combat, significant both to the future prestige of the 
establishment and as a unifying symbol for the federation itself; 
and an existmg international military force at the time of the 
peace conference, thus affordmg a pomt of departure for nego- 
tiations on the line of employmg the same unified command to 
wm the peace that had done an important share of the job of win- 
nmg the war. This latter advantage might conceivably do much 
to overcome the natural reluctance of peoples proud of their mili- 
tary establishments to relinquish national control of them. 

If the military function is the mdispensable one, the judicial 
function is its essential complement. Only by establishing an in- 
ternational judiciary to carry into effect the peaceful settlement 
of disputes, to protect desirable guarantees of mmority rights, and 
to act as a continuing assurance to member states and to mdi- 
viduals agamst improper use of power by the central govern- 
ment can we expect consent to the federation’s being endowed 
with dominance m military matters. Only on this basis can we 
justify world government ethically or expect it to endure. 

Such a judiciary calls for new concepts of mternational juris- 
prudence, but by no means for the abandonment of all traditional 
prmciples. The new judiciary would necessarily create much of 
its own law, drawing on principles of federal practice, on inter- 
national law proper, perhaps on the abundant experience of the 
British commonwealth with the subtleties of a great variety of 
degrees of political relationship. Subject to general directives to 
be laid down in the constitution and in legislative acts prescrib- 
ing jurisdiction, the international courts should be endowed with 
fairly broad powers of interpretation, with a frank recognition 
of the fact, so obscured m most jural theory, that judges are law- 
makers m their own domain. With the recognition of this prin- 
ciple, democratic control over the designation and, potentially, 
the actions of the judges should be provided. 
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As to the judicial institutions, use may well be made of the 
excellent bodies already existmg, which, if properly mtegrated 
into the new government and unfettered from past limitations 
on their authority, afford both personnel and tradition on which 
to build the new jurisprudence. The Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice might well be the court of highest appeal, with 
appropriate regional and specialized bodies. The principle estab- 
lished in the United States federalism, that the high federal court 
possesses jurisdiction m matters of federal concern, and may re- 
view decisions of the high courts of member states, should be 
maintained. A possible development would be the mtegration of 
the high courts of existing federal governments mto the group 
of regional courts to operate for the world federation. Thus the 
United States Supreme Court, the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, and other federal courts of last resort might be 
combmed with new courts for regional groupings m the Danu- 
bian area, the Hispanic-American area, the Arabian or Muslim 
states, and other similar combmations. 

A major issue relatmg to the judiciary is whether machinery 
for conciliation and arbitration of interstate disputes should be 
retained alongside the formal procedure for judicial settlement. 
This plan prevailed at the Paris conference in 1919, and not only 
were such procedures created within the League framework, but 
the previously created Permanent Court of Arbitration was re- 
tained, quite independent of the League system. One essential dif- 
ference between conciliation and arbitration on the one hand and 
judicial settlement on the other is the matter of compulsory juris- 
diction. If we admit the desirability of compulsory settlement, the 
only sound argument for retaming the weaker processes lies in 
the idea that it is desirable to provide for cases wherein strict legal 
rules do not necessarily govern (although the trend m actual 
cases of arbitration has been sharply away from that concept). 

Adrmttmg that cases may arise in which strict legal rules 
would be inapplicable or imdeshrable, better solutions suggest 
themselves in the familiar concept of equity, in some modifica- 
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tion of the consent decree, or in the many procedures which have 
evolved in the practice of natural administrative bodies of the 
quasi'judicial type. Traditional conciliation and arbitration rest 
too firmly on the practice of diplomatic negotiation between 
absolute sovereigns to have any place in a federal system. 

The taxing function is frequently cited as one without which 
no government can live; so familiar is this principle that its im- 
portance hardly need be discussed here. Naturally there would be 
provision for concurrent control of the power, just as in national 
federations. United States federal history underlines the impor- 
tance of the central taxing authority’s being independent of the 
consent of the member states. Machinery for collection of revenue 
should be federal machinery; there should be no reliance on 
fmancial support by assessments on member states. Along with 
taxation, other fiscal authority should be delegated to the central 
government, especially in the fields of international finance, 
banking, monetary policy, and extension of credit. 

United States experience also emphasizes the importance of 
central controls over trade. Without entering mto a general dis- 
cussion of the protectionist versus free trade argument, we assume 
on the one hand that an approach to free trade is desirable, but 
that the approach must be more or less gradual so as to soften the 
administrative difilculty of making the adjustments in state eco- 
nomic structures which the process will entail. Appropriate eco- 
nomic institutions to put controls of trade into operation would 
be essential, but to some extent these might be left to legislative 
creation. A central bank, a tarifE authority, very possibly a colonial 
or raw materials authority (or both), a shipping authority, an air 
transport authority, a communications authority, and for the 
immediate postwar years a relief and rehabilitation authority, 
are among the more important agencies which would be re- 
quired. Certain desirable activities of such agencies might be 
difficult for the new government to finance in the early years out 
of its own revenues; to meet this problem, extensive use might 
be made of government corporations, whose bonds could be 
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placed with the participating states at the outset. There is no 
reason why such corporations could not speedily develop into 
soundly financed organizations whose securities would find as 
ready acceptance in investment markets as do those of national 
government corporations like the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Practical politics requires attention to the issue of the relative 
influence of participating states. The ingredients of national 
power will mevitably retam their significance for a considerable 
time to come; national states, even though committed to a world 
federal scheme, yviH not quickly forget their military potentials 
or the national policies and interests appropriate thereto. Just as 
the coalition which wins the war will organize the peace, so the 
powers within that coalition which supply the military victory 
will dommate the early postwar world. There is no conceivable 
reason for glossing over the fact that the United States, the United 
Kmgdom, and the Soviet Union constitute the military power of 
the United Nations, or that each will certamly seek at the peace 
table, or before, adequate arrangements to assure its military de- 
fense m the quite natural view that, after all, the mternational 
order might break down agam. The lease of bases on British At- 
lantic colonies by the United States is an excellent illustration of 
this consideration. It is also an illustration of the pomt that such 
arrangements might better be made during the war than agreed 
to in secret treaties which would give rise to confusion and dis- 
illusion at the peace conference. 

This is not to say that the three above-named powers are en- 
couraged to embark on careers of imperialism; indeed, the con- 
trol of strategic bases adequate to the world federation’s role of 
guaranteeing agamst aggression will have to be built upon joint 
control of such bases by the prmcipal participating powers. The 
transition from national control to federal control should be as 
rapid as possible, and preferably before the end of the war — ^when 
the individual proprietors might well become reluctant to pool 
their assets. 

The same general principle applies to the transition in eco- 
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nomic, commercial, and financial mfluence, and to political 
weighting of the central legislature. In these as in military mat- 
ters, the initial step toward world federation must be through the 
delicate operations of diplomatic negotiations. It is important 
that such negotiations be undertaken during the war rather than 
afterward, not only because the individual allies would be more 
willmg, but also because a great deal of the institutional fabric 
of the United Nations coalition could be easily tailored to the 
pattern of a workmg federal system. Indeed it is likely that the 
administrative efficiency of the military alliance itself would be 
thereby improved, and the morale of its troops sharpened by so 
concrete a token that our war aims would consist of more than 
inspirational oratory. Thus, the new world order would become 
not merely a hope for future generations but also a weapon for 
our armies today. 



VIII 


The Economics of Federation: 
Money and Credit 


N o PROPOSAL for a federal polity governing the rela- 
tions between democratic nations would be com- 
plete without consideration of the economic prob- 
lems which would be mvolved in such a proposal. 
At the outset we are faced with the necessity of choosing between 
two alternatives: on the one hand, there are many persons who 
feel that the establishment of any such federation would be a 
heaven-sent opportunity to correct many existmg evils, to provide 
new and better ways of dealmg with the economic problems 
which are so difficult in our modern society, in short, to propose 
a federation which would be an economic utopia; on the other 
hand, there are persons perhaps a little more gifted with an in- 
sight mto the realities of pohtical and economic life who will 
scoffi at such proposals, who will distrust anything of this sort as 
“naive utopianism,” and who will insist that our problem is polit- 
ical at heart and not economic at all. For this latter group of 
thinkers any thought whatever that federation would provide 
a different economic technique even m minor details wpuld con- 
stitute an argument against federation as such. Clearly if we must 
sad between this Scylla and that Charybdis, then we may well 
wish the sagacity of Ulysses. 

We do not believe, however, that this dilemma fairly states 
the case, for there is evidently an escape between the two oppo- 
nent courses. It would be foolish to burden our proposal for poht- 
ical federation with a whole baggage of impromptu and utopian 
suggestions. We must keep clearly in mmd that we are here deal- 
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ing with a constitutional question, namely, with how a group of 
democratic nations can best establish a federation for dealmg with 
their collective interests. It is important that we clearly mark the 
limits of federal action and the methods of federal legislation and 
admmistration. What action should be taken in any given case 
and what legislation should be enacted by the federal legislature 
to deal with particular problems are questions that must be left 
to the federal agencies if and when they are created. Therefore, 
we must be chary of what we suggest that federation will im- 
prove in our economic life. 

On the other hand, it would be stupid to deny that there are 
economic problems connected with federation. Many of these 
problems are of such a persistent and meluctable nature that we 
cannot wisely evade them by referring them to the presumptive 
legislature. It is essential to write into the constitution’' of our 
proposed federation at least the power to deal with these prob- 
lems. We must do this as broadly and impartially as possible and 
not try to compel the legislature to exercise these powers in any 
predetermined way. The legislature itself must be thought of as 
bemg fully mformed on these problems and quite capable of 
dealing with them from time to time as the occasion arises. All 
we need here is the general grant of constitutional power to the 
legislature to cover these cases. 

The power of the federation to stabilize thecurrency through- 
out the territories of all member states would be one of its most 
valuable functions. It would make possible a much higher level 
of prosperity, it would enormously facilitate trade and commerce, 
and it would stabilize economic conditions on a high plane of 
productivity. The constitutional proposals which we make in the 
Appendix must be read in the light of this general truth. In Ar- 
ticle 15 we propose that for the immediate future the congress of 
the proposed federation shall have the power to establish a cur- 
rency which shall be a world legal tender. 

We believe that an essential proviso must be inserted to pro- 

1 Appendix, pp 211-227. 
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tect the legal tender quality of the currency of each member state, 
merely givmg to the congress the general power to prescribe con- 
ditions under which the currency of any member state shall be ex- 
changeable at par for the currency of the federation. 

The federation cannot at the start wipe the slate clean of all 
existing currencies circulatmg as legal tender in the various mem- 
ber states and then set up its own currency system in their places. 
It would be far better if, at the start at least, the currency of the 
federation were to be a money of commerce for the liquidation 
of international balances among member states, but not employed 
widely in the domestic commerce of each state. This would re- 
quire that fixed exchange ratios be established between the fed- 
eral currency and the currency of each state. The currency of the 
federation should be issued in units having a name and a value 
quite different from the units of any existing currency. 

While It would be unwise m the extreme to try to lay down 
the monetary laws of the federation in the form of constitutional 
precepts, yet we may quite properly indicate m a general way the 
Imes along which monetary legislation might be drafted in order 
to secure the mam purposes of this new currency. Each member 
state might be required to maintain a gold backing for its cur- 
rency of (say) not less than 25 per cent of the face value of its out- 
standing currency and subsidiary coinage. A certain specified 
fraction of this backing should be kept on deposit with the comp- 
troller of the currency of the federation. Or supplementary tech- 
niques might be devised for providmg some other form of cover 
for the currencies of member states, e.g., the deposit of foreign 
exchange valuta, or staple commodities other than the precious 
metals. 

On the basis of the gold value of each currency unit (as speci- 
fied by the member state concerned), the federation would pre- 
scribe the exchange ratio of each of these units for the currency 
unit of the federation. After the gold value of a currency had been 
fixed by a member state, it would remain fixed, and neither the 
member state nor the federation would possess the power to 
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change it. Thus the exchange ratios of the various currency units 
with both the federal currency and each other would be stable 
ratios, which could for convenience be printed on the back of 
each currency note. In this way the arbitrage and foreign-ex- 
change markets would be abolished, and the currency of one 
member state could at will be exchanged for the currency of any 
other member state or of the federation. Individual currency 
would continue to circulate within its own state in the ordmary 
transactions of the market place; and yet there would, in effect, 
be one single currency for the whole of the federation. This ar- 
rangement would completely eliminate one of the great handi- 
caps to international trade withm the federation, namely, the 
fluctuations of exchange rates and the consequent necessity of 
adoptmg “exchange restrictions” and various forms of “blocked” 
credits. 

There could be no possible complaint about the equity of this 
determmation of exchange ratios between the various currencies, 
because each member state would have fixed the gold value of its 
own currency. Within each member state there might be a con- 
flict over this question; the importers would want a relatively 
high value, the exporters would want a relatively low value. In 
general, national pride would fight against any lowering of the 
gold value; on the other hand, if the value were put relatively 
high, then it would be necessary to have a larger amount of gold 
as backmg for the same amount of outstanding currency. In any 
event, no matter whether the value were put relatively high or 
relatively low, mdustry and commerce would quickly adjust 
themselves to whatever value was adopted, knowing that it could 
not henceforth be tampered with. 

To try to specify now what should be the monetary theory 
of the federation would be gomg from the purely constitutional 
question of the general power to establish a currency to the legis- 
lative question of how this power should be exercised. Some 
members of the congress would undoubtedly be proponents of a 
“hard money” theory, and they would attempt to put the federa- 
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tion currency strictly on a gold basis. This might be a very fine 
thmg from many pomts of view, and it would be a natural policy 
for gold-holding countries, like Great Britam and the United 
States, to adopt. Even so, the gold standard has evolved far beyond 
the simple free-comage concepts of the turn of the century. It is 
not a part of our present purpose to advocate one or another 
monetary theory; all we insist upon is that such a federation 
should have large monetary powers, that it should have the facil- 
ity for purchasmg the gold and silver it would need for imple- 
menting whatever monetary theory its congress adopts; while 
the legal tender privilege of the currencies of member states 
should be protected withm each state. 

In modern economic life an assured and equitable supply of 
credit is fully as important as a stabilized currency. The economic 
promise of federation which offers a rising standard of living for 
all citizens as an mducement for its adoption requires that the 
federation establish a banking and credit system able to deal with 
these problems. We may, therefore, presume that the congress 
would establish a central bank, which we may call a world bank, 
as provided m Article 19.^ There are several iaternational banks 
already in existence, such as the Bank of International Settle- 
ments located at Basel, The United States Export-Import Bank, 
and the Inter- American Bank now in process of formation. The 
world bank would be precluded from exerting any control over 
these existing institutions. The statutes of the world bank would 
presumably be modeled more along the lines of existmg central 
banks such as the United States Federal Reserve System or the 
Bank of England. The exact relations between the world bank, 
the minister of finance, and federal monetary authority would be 
defined by statute. 

The chief function of the bank would be to act as a central 
bank of rediscount for the facilitation and encouragement of 
commerce throughout the federation and with non-member 
states. The statutes would have to prescribe very carefully the con- 

2 Appendix, p* 215. 
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ditions on which the central banks of member states and other 
banks located in member states could aflEliate with the world 
bank m order to avail themselves of the privileges of rediscount 
which it would offer. These provisions would be the same for all 
and would presumably include requirements as to the financial 
condition of afl&liatmg banks and the nature of the periodic m- 
spections to which they would have to agree. The federation 
would have to do all in its power to guarantee that no leadmg 
bank of a member state should collapse as did the Kredit Anstalt 
of Vienna. 

The world bank would engage upon two fundamentally dif- 
ferent types of credit operation, and for this purpose would main- 
tarn two separate divisions. The first of these would be designated 
the Rediscount Division, and would be concerned with the rou- 
tine credit transactions of any central bankmg system. This divi- 
sion of the bank might also undertake open-market operations 
such as those which have proved so valuable m the experience of 
the Federal Reserve System. 

The other type of credit operation, to be designated guaran- 
teed credit, would be based upon the special provisions at the end 
of Article 19.® Here it is provided that the congress may at its dis- 
cretion guarantee credits for achieving certain specified ends. 

The federation, if it is established at all, will be established 
because it promises a richer and better way of life for the citizens 
of the member states. It must increase the possibilities and the 
opportunities for trade between the member states, to the mutual 
benefit of all. The fundamental thesis on which the federation 
would base its economic life is that it is possible to increase the 
well-being and the standard of living of its citizens as long as it 
IS possible either (1) to mcrease the number of persons gainfully 
employed or (2) to increase the net yield or output per man-hour 
of gamfully employed persons. In either of these two cases the 
result would be a net mcrease in the quantity of goods and services 
available for distribution to consumers. Persons can be gamfully 

^Appendix, p 215. 
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employed only when it is possible to find a contmuous market for 
their labor and its products. The vast mcrease in such markets 
and opportunities which would be made possible by the establish- 
ment of the federation almost defies description. 

The minister of commerce would be able to collect an enor- 
mous amount of data of the highest value for the mtegration and 
ef&cient guidance of the economic life of the federation. All per- 
sons and firms engaged m producmg for the various markets of 
the federation would be glad to have access to summaries of these 
data as guides in their production planning. The minister would 
be in a position to warn producers when certain markets for cer- 
tain commodities were approachmg the saturation point, and he 
would also be able to pomt out regions and commodity fields 
where shortages were in prospect. These data could always be 
presented in such a way as to protect fully the vital trade informa- 
tion of each competitor from the others, and yet provide valuable 
and specific guidance to each person or firm concerned. 

The extension of “guaranteed credit” would be governed 
“thermostatically” by these data on world conditions accumu- 
lated by the minister of commerce. The credit of the federation 
would thus be employed to expand production and increase buy- 
mg power. Citizens of member states would be given tremendous 
aid in finding markets withm the federation for the largest pos- 
sible output of their factories. The basic idea here is that we shall 
all be prosperous if we are all engaged m gainful occupations; 
under these circumstances there will be ample buying power to 
absorb the total product of industry and agriculture. People are 
unwillingly unemployed, or partly unemployed, because of the 
madequate integration of the needed data which would point 
the way to a more eflEcient employment of all of our extractive, 
agricultural, and industrial resources and man power. 

Neither the minister of commerce nor any other official 
would have arbitrary powers over industry and commerce; there 
would be no regimentation whatever, and everything to be done 
by anyone would be done voluntarily. Self-interest would be the 
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dominant human motive on which reliance would be placed for 
carrying out this enlarged program. Everyone wants to earn more 
money than he is now earnmg; no one should object if the minis- 
ter of commerce, by collecting and integratmg the essential data, 
could show individual busmess men how they could actually in- 
crease their earnings. 

The present book does not try to defend the thesis that the 
adoption of these techniques would automatically and imme- 
diately abolish unemployment or cause a startlmg increase m the 
standard of living of the various member states. Any such thesis 
as that would be pure utopianism and would be subject to the 
charge of wishful thmking. We do msist here that these tech- 
niques would provide a more adequate collection and mtegration 
of significant economic data throughout the federation; they 
would make these data available to all interested parties; they 
would, furthermore, provide the individual businessman with 
specific guidance in his search for a wider market for his product; 
and, finally, they would provide the credit needed for at least part 
of the augmented program of production. These facilities would 
be available to any citizen or firm of any member state; the dom- 
inant goal sought by the federation and its mmister of commerce, 
in conjunction with the world bank, would be the greatest pos- 
sible production and consumption of goods. Everyone would 
profit by this program. 

We must keep our perspective, so that we may always have 
a broad view of the problem as a whole. We must not allow our- 
selves to view the economic problems of the federation as being 
primarily concerned with merely the products of one particular 
nation, one special industry, or one restricted area. We must keep 
in mind that the whole federation represents a vast diversity of 
climate, soil, population, products, and technology. Each mem- 
ber state can consume the products of the others only to the extent 
that it produces and sells its own products to them. Merely be- 
cause, through the device of a federal currency, we abolish the 
fluctuations of international exchange rates, we do not abolish 
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the economic necessity of balancmg production and consump- 
tion, or equilibratmg the inflow and outflow of goods for each 
country. Only a centralized agency such as the federal mmistry of 
commerce could mamtam this impartial and connected view of 
the whole economic problem of the federation. Any attempt to 
build up such a view ex parte and by unilateral action is bound 
to fail. 

Existing methods of conductmg this type of business guid- 
ance have made certain progress, and there is nothing in these 
proposals which suggests that these present techniques must be 
abolished. All we are proposing is that they be supplemented by 
the federal technique m ways which it would be impossible for 
them to provide themselves. This mtegration of economic activity 
will be especially important for the manufacturmg industries. 
The products of manufacturing are so manifold that it is literally 
impossible for the manufacturer of each of them to find all of the 
possible outlets for his production, even though he has a very 
large sales staff. Not only would the mmister of commerce have 
an immense amount of statistical data not otherwise obtainable 
as a guide m this distribution, but he could quite properly and 
efficiently organize special exhibitions, sample displays, “mer- 
chandise-mart cruises” on chartered ships, and a hundred other 
devices for educatmg consumers, creating consumers’ wants, and 
bringing producers and retailers together. 

Democracy must not be allowed to go down to defeat in the 
economic war it is waging with highly regimented and organized 
totalitarian feudalism merely because there are some among us 
who would wish to reject any possible form of higher integration 
of our economic life. What we must strive for is the highest pos- 
sible mtegration and organization of our economic hfe with a 
view to its greatest efficiency in serving our ends — to the greatest 
degree that is compatible with the complete protection of the in- 
dividual business man and firm and their essential freedom of 
initiative. It is possible to go a long way towards an efficiently or- 
ganized economy without infringmg in the slightest upon per- 
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sonal initiative. In fact, we will more certainly protect the free- 
dom of the mdividual businessman if we place at his disposal the 
facilities of such a federal mmistry of commerce and a world 
bank ready at all times to support him in his commercial and m- 
dustrial ventures, than if we leave him entirely to his own devices. 

It IS not possible to lay down a cut-and-dried program of 
action for the mmister of commerce and the world bank to fol- 
low in carrymg out these general suggestions. All that is essential 
is that we should write into the federal constitution those powers 
and prescriptions which will suffice to mdicate the general will 
of the public for an intelligently organized but essentially free 
economic life. The detailed program must first be put into pre- 
liminary shape m the form of enactments of the congress, and 
these again must be amplified in the regulations and plans of the 
mmistry and the bank, and m the counterproposals of business- 
men directly affected m each case. The program must remain 
flexible and experimental, and must not be allowed to become 
doctrmary or visionary. We must not hope for a panacea; but 
we must confidently expect that within the general limits here 
suggested it is possible for intelligent, honest, and persistent men 
to achieve significant results. 

Under the aegis of such a federation it would be possible for 
credit to expand throughout the federation and to find employ- 
ment not only in the extractive mdustries but in all of the other 
fields from which it is now largely excluded by the political in- 
stability of the countries needing it. The extractive industries 
would, of course, continue to operate. But beside them there 
would grow up or expand an enormous use of credit in commerce, 
manufacturing, power generation and distribution (whether 
governmental or private would depend on each community’s 
own decision), road building, air transport, and public utilities. 
This credit expansion would spell prosperity and increased mar- 
kets not only in the borrowmg country but also m the lending 
country. We make no apologies for repeating this truth once 
more, for it can not be too firmly established in the consciousness 
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of the reader : that the primary argument m favor of federation is 
the argument of self-interest, the self-interest of the great majority 
of the people of all of the prospective member states. An “expand- 
ing economy” will find relatively easy solutions for economic 
problems which would destroy a “static” or scarcity economy. 
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Sanctions Against a Recalcitrant State 


O NE of the most obvious and unavoidable problems to be 
i faced in any plan of mternational federal union is 
f that of coercion or sanctions. This question is im- 
portant m part because of its inherent nature and the 
place which it occupies in the whole program of federation, and 
in part because of the history of the League of Nations between 
1919 and 1939, when sanctions received so much attention and 
experimentation. The question can never again be evaded, and, 
in the words of the reformer and the scientist alike, it will never 
be settled until it is settled correctly. 

Our object here is to stake out only the main points m the 
problem. A few such fixed pomts or lines can now be discerned, 
and It will be of considerable value to have them clearly indicated 
and well established. 

It is not possible to settle in advance all, or any great propor- 
tion, of the details of applying sanctions, either by inference from 
past experience or by deduction from general theory. Such de- 
tails can be settled only by negotiation, where, as often is the case, 
they involve conflicts of mterest and policy, or by experimenta- 
tion, where there are technological problems to be solved without 
benefit of experience.^ 

This means that no patent answer is available for many 
minor aspects of the problem One such so-called minor problem 
— unitary versus co-operative action — exemplifies this difficulty. 
It means, too, that action must be taken without waiting for the 
solution of these details. Just as the whole general question is 

1 For a more complete discussion and a bibliography, see Pitman B Potter, Collect 
tive Security and Peaceful Change (Chicago, 1937) 
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unavoidable, so action m the matter is inescapable if any inter- 
national reorganization is to be undertaken, for even refusal to 
act would constitute making a decision and adopting a certam 
position regarding the issue. 

We shall analyze the problem m such a way as to brmg out 
the points concernmg sanctions in international organization 
which may fairly be regarded as already established. It should 
be clearly understood, however, that we are discussmg the prob- 
lem from the standpoint of the future and not with reference to 
the war now being waged. It is true that a sharp and logical dis- 
tinction between war and sanctions can be exaggerated and is not 
entirely sound even m its pure form. Even where one state, on its 
own responsibility and in promotion of its own interests, attacks 
another state, the juridical and ethical quality of sanctions action 
may be present. It is also true that spokesmen for the Axis powers 
have argued — not without reason — that Alhed action in the 
present war retains a trace of sanctions agamst Japan, Italy, and 
Germany, lingering from the years 1933-36. But nothing is to be 
said here by way of plannmg the Allied war effort as sanctions 
procedure. Again it is the experience and the exigencies of cir- 
cumstances which will determme the action taken, not any blue- 
prmt provided m advance. Here we are planning a system of 
sanctions for a new or resuscitated league of nations, or a world 
federation, to be set up at the end of the present war, although 
such a system may well result from Alhed co-operation in the 
war. 

One facet of the general sanctions problem should be noted 
here m order to clear the way for further discussion. This is the 
idea of the internal sanctions of international law and inter- 
national agreements. It is said that the primary reasons or fac- 
tors mducmg states to comply with their mternational obliga- 
tions are discoverable in the law and m the international agree- 
ments themselves. These consist essentially of the reciprocal ad- 
vantages inherent in the law or the agreements. On further exam- 
ination these considerations merge into the principle of reciproc- 
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ity and the danger of retaliation, but this does not necessarily alter 
the character of the problem. It is only when we explore further 
the relations between these factors and the practice of sanctions 
in the ordinary sense that their significance becomes apparent. 
Later references will be made to this pomt. 

The principal aspects of the sanctions problem may be desig- 
nated by five terms: occasion, procedure, organization, modah- 
ties, and value. It is possible to make some definite deductions con- 
cernmg them, to sum up the results, and then to formulate a few 
conclusions on the general problem. 

The occasion for the mvocation of sanctions is logically the 
first aspect for consideration, and it is also one of the most deli- 
cate. At least two points are involved. First, what objective condi- 
tions or circumstances shall cause sanctions to be invoked or to 
be mvocable ? Second, who, or what agency, shall be empowered 
to take such action ? Other questions naturally arise, such as the 
application of specific sanctions action to particular occasions, the 
possible outlawry of sanctions action by a smgle state, etc. 

In connection with the first point, it is admittedly hazardous 
to state in advance the exact circumstances which should justify 
the application of sanctions. On the one hand, it is diflEcult to de- 
fine “aggression” or “resort to war” or whatever is to constitute 
the ground for the application of sanctions, so that equivocation 
IS impossible. Next, it must be admitted that any such definition 
does give the government contemplating wrongful action a cer- 
tain amount of guidance m evading the prohibitions erected; the 
way in which the states have played tricks with the old categories 
of war, neutrality, belligerency, etc., is sufficient historical proof 
of that. On the other hand, neither of these difficulties can be 
allowed to stand in the way of applymg sanctions if such action 
is justified on other grounds, just as they have not been allowed 
to stand in the way of the development of crimmal law in indi- 
vidual states. Thus, the whole idea is not to be discarded because 
of the difficulty of definition. 

Second, there is no a prion limitation upon the type of be- 
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havior to be made the occasion for sanctions action. It is often 
said that territorial security and pacific settlement are justifiable 
purposes for the mvocation of sanctions, but eventually there may 
be other matters — economic issues and social questions generally 
—in connection with which sanctions will be applied, either in 
addition to or instead of the highly pohtical issues. Indeed, many 
such cases exist already.® 

Third, no advance definition can remove the necessity for 
the exercise of some judgment in the premises. And the power to 
apply or not to apply sanctions must be lodged in some authority 
of the states, in order to work the system at all. Automatic sanc- 
tions in any literal sense are figments of the imagination; no legal 
prescriptions, however complete, which require positive action 
for their execution, can ever operate without the intervention of 
some human agency. This does not mean that the definition is not 
worth attemptiug, or that, once achieved, it has no i n fluence. It 
would be just as shallow to hold that definition has no importance 
in such situations as to argue that it is impossible to achieve— two 
positions frequently taken by critics of the sanctions idea. 

No system should leave to the aggrieved individual state the 
decision to apply sanctions. Indeed, the whole purport of the pro- 
posed reforms is to substitute community action for individual 
state action — ^for mdividual sanctions action has long been prac- 
ticed. Such individual recourse to sanctions must be prohibited; 
outlawry of recourse to force by the individual state has its best 
justification in this very context. In the past, states have not 
hesitated to define “self defense” too ostensibly in their own na- 
tional interests. 

This discussion of occasion leads to that of procedure, which 
relates to both the takmg of the decision to apply sanctions and 
to the carrying out of the decision. It extends even to the liquida- 
tion of the afiair and the reintegration of the situation on the 
part of all concerned. 

2 See amdes XXXII and XXXIII of the Constitution of the International Labor 
Organization and Article XIII of the Covenant of the League of Nations 
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The taking of the initiative in applying sanctions must cer- 
tainly not be left to the state claiming to be the victim of aggres- 
sion, but must be open to all members of the group. Moreover, 
some provision should be made for such initiative on the part of 
officials of the federal union, so that the matter will not be left 
entirely to individual states. This approaches the provision of 
international cri m mal jurisdiction, a subject not under discussion 
here. It is most important that the state charged with an offense 
must not be allowed to vote m the matter; this is a familiar and 
accepted principle; if such action amounts to the imposition of 
superstate control, citizens may thus be reconciled to the step in 
this one vital spot. 

Procedure in the execution of sanctions presents an even 
more difficult problem and one subject to solution mainly by ex- 
periment and experience. It depends largely upon the extent to 
which the use of physical force is authorized and the extent to 
which other factors — economic and psychological, for example 
— are to be employed. It is, therefore, even less subject to dogmatic 
statement than what has gone before. 

Two points seem quite clear. One is that morally and jurid- 
ically (perhaps psychologically also) the non-physical sanctions 
constitute just as much coercion, or attempted coercion, of a 
sovereign state as does military compulsion itself. The attempt 
to classify the former as “negative” and the latter as “positive” is 
fundamentally unsound and even technologically meaningless.® 
The other clear fact is that there can be no assurance that so-called 
non-physical or moral sanctions will accomplish their purposes 
without leading to physical sanctions. This second point ob- 
viously means that no effort at sanctions should be undertaken 
unless there is a willmgness to utilize physical force if necessary. 
To cling to the illusion that economic and military sanctions are 
different in principle, and can be kept distinct in practice, is to 
prolong unnecessarily the confusion and the failure of recent 
years. 

3 For example, is prevention o£ trade by blockade positive or negative action? 
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On the other point in the matter of procedure, it seems pos- 
sible to be somewhat categorical; this is the question of the grad- 
ual application and the combining of conciliation and sanctions. 
The gradual application of sanctions, step by step, together with 
repeated efforts at settlement of the dispute m question, can not 
be altogether condemned, as is often done,^ such a combination 
IS present in all legal systems. On the other hand, it is absolutely 
certam that if the sanctions action is to be effective, continued 
offers of conciliation must be so formulated and the sanctions 
action itself so organized and sustamed that it leaves no room for 
doubt of Its seriousness and its certainty; otherwise, the step is 
doomed to be ineffectual and a cause of greater trouble. 

Organization means the arrangements made for passing 
upon the occasion for sanctions action and for carrymg out that 
decision once it has been made. The first aspect of the matter has 
already been discussed. There seems to be little to add here except 
that such a decision belongs properly to an executive council 
rather than to a legislative assembly, if, indeed, it does not belong 
to individual executive or administrative officials, acting, of 
course, under strmgent regulations. This brings us to the next 
aspect of the problem — ^the execution of the decision. 

The principal problem in organizing the execution of sanc- 
tions lies m the choice between execution by a umtary agency 
operating imder standing laws and regulations and execution by 
co-operative action of member states who retam more or less dis- 
cretion m such action (whether to act at all, what kind of action 
to take, how far to go, etc.). The unitary agency might consist of 
anything from one official to a world army and navy. In the 
second case, the co-operative action might be such as to destroy 
all discretionary elements. 

Several conclusions may be drawn with certainty concerning 
these two forms of organization. It is certain that sanctions action 
has been begun, m all systems of government of which we have 

A E Highley, “The First Sanctions Experiment,” in Geneva Research Centre, 
Geneva Studies, Vol I, No. 4 (July, 1938), 100-21 
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any record, in the co-operative form, and passed on to the unitary 
form later, without, however, losmg all elements of the co-opera- 
tive system even in advanced stages.® It is certain, too, that it is 
far easier to secure the adoption of the co-operative form of sanc- 
tions action by individuals or states constitutmg a commumty. 
And, finally, it is certam that the unitary form, with its con- 
comitant element of operation under standing regulations, is 
more efficient than the co-operative system. It is true, however, 
that combmations of the two forms are not only possible but uni- 
versal, and perhaps provide the best means of meeting all the 
difficulties encountered m each of the two types. 

On the other side of the picture there is the question of 
whether the sanctions action is to be taken against the member 
states as such or against individuals or groups of individuals 
within those states. The alternative between these two forms of 
action mvolves more than a mere choice between two methods of 
solvmg a particular problem; it amounts to a choice not merely 
between two forms of federal procedure but, m the last analysis, 
between federal and unitary world government. It means much 
for the success or failure of sanctions action. Action agamst indi- 
viduals is likely to be much more effective both actually and as a 
threat than action agamst states, but it is much harder to arrange 
action against individuals. In this respect there exists similarity 
between umtary sanctions action and co-operative action. More- 
over, we must not for one moment accept the idea that sanctions 
action against the state is excluded. 

Finally, there is the problem of regional as opposed to world- 
wide organization and application of sanctions. It is argued that 
sanctions actions, particularly of a military character, can be ap- 
plied much more effectively on a regional than on a universal 
basis. It is also suggested that politically such action is much more 
justifiable on a regional basis. However, major international prob- 
lems, such as peace and security, health, and prosperity, are world- 

5 See the item on the posse comitatus m Cyclopedia of American Government 
(New York, 1914), II, 761. 
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wide problems and have to be considered universally. The reality 
of the difficulties mvolved m the universal orgamzation of sanc- 
tions IS not denied, but such a consideration can not be accepted 
a pnon as conclusive agamst an effort dictated by all the circum- 
stances of the case. As always, it is probably m a compromise be- 
tween, or in a combmation of, the two prmciples that a solution 
IS to be found. 

Beyond this point arise many problems. How should the 
unitary system be organized and how should it be related to the 
other organs of the federal union? In a co-operative system what 
part IS to be given to the more powerful member states and what 
part to the smaller states, in order to draw effectively upon the 
power of the former while deprivmg them of the means of mak- 
ing the sanctions action a mere tool for national mterest, and to 
eliminate the possibility of the latter’s exaggerating their “moral 
mfluence” either in promotmg mvocation of sanctions or in 
sabotaging it? Eventually, these questions must be resolved by 
experiment. 

Modalities of sanctions action may range all the way from 
diplomacy and publicity through various administrative mea- 
sures to military force. As already suggested, these various modes 
of sanctions action merge into one another imperceptibly, and 
the distmctions often drawn among them— particularly the dis- 
tinction between non-violent and violent sanctions — are far less 
sigmficant than is commonly supposed. It is likewise true that 
many forms of sanctions pressure, though organized and applied 
from the outside, do make connection with the internal sanc- 
tions and derive some of their value from this fact — e.g., com- 
mercial retaliation in connection with alleged violating of a 
commercial treaty. 

The obvious end of sanctions action is to secure compliance 
on the part of some state with the law defining its obligations 
toward another state, and in the case of territorial aggression this 
means evacuation of territory and cessation of hostilities. Further- 
more, it may be that the sanctions action, in order to accomplish 
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Its purpose and avoid the necessity for repetition, should take even 
more drastic steps, such as disarmament of the aggressor or occu- 
pation of his territory. Or, in this or in other types of cases, penal- 
ties of one kind or another, fines or cession of property, may have 
to be imposed. Without for one moment suggesting the transfer, 
m toto, to the international field, of the ■whole apparatus of the 
criminal law — ^prevention and punishment, arrest and prosecu- 
tion and incarceration or execution — ^we find it clear that much 
remains to be done to develop the mstitution of sanctions in 
unions of states. That the institution has not been further de- 
veloped already in so-called national federal unions should lead 
us to what IS the final — or perhaps we should say the primary — 
question concerning sanctions: What is their value ? 

In attempting to judge the value of any device or institution 
in political organization and action, it is essential to refer that 
mstrumentality to some definite end, and not to try to judge it 
in the abstract or m a loose and unrelated manner. The objective 
standard by which we must judge the mstitution of sanctions is 
that of compliance with the law. So judged, can we say anything 
with assurance concerning its value ? 

It seems necessary to note first that probably 90 per cent of 
obedience to law everywhere takes place voluntarily and would 
take place if no external compulsion existed at all. This is trace- 
able to the operation of the internal sanctions and to generosity 
or public spirit on the part of the persons concerned. Such com- 
phance is present also in the international field. 

Second, it is clear that such voluntary compliance can not 
possibly be relied upon entirely, least of all in just those matters 
where the law attempts to advance beyond provisions of an un- 
important and commonplace character. No community, either 
of persons or states, which has made any pretense to vitality and 
strength has been able or content to eschew entirely the enforce- 
ment of law when voluntary obedience is not forthcoming. The 
extreme position of non-resistance, or self-armihilation, is unten- 
able here unless self-armihilation is precisely whatiscontemplated. 
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Finally, the chief value of sanctions lies m their preventive 
character and— paradoxical as it may seem— in their not having 
to be used. A good 10 per cent of all law observance in general 
IS probably traceable to fear of the punishment which may be 
inflicted if the law is violated. Thus the chief value of having an 
effective sanctions system lies m its operation by implication or 
mference. This aspect of the matter must be kept in mind m con- 
nection with all of the subordiuate questions discussed (occasion, 
procedure, organization, and modalities), for it affects the an- 
swers given to every one of them. 

We may now sum up our conclusions as follows : In any new 
or revised scheme of international organization (presumably on 
a federal basis), the question of sanctions will have to be faced. 
It will be necessary to make arrangements for invokmg sanctions 
when they are needed, both for the sake of cases actually occurring 
and also for the purpose of discouraging, in advance, violations of 
law. It will be desirable to set up an mdependent federal police 
but It will probably be found that some reliance will have to be 
placed on federal co-operation. It will be desirable to arrange for 
administrative action agamst mdividuals rather than states wher- 
ever possible, but not to evade the more difficult task when it is 
unavoidable, or to seek escape from realities by means of regional- 
ism. It will be desirable to employ various modalities of coercion, 
rangmg from diplomatic and moral suasion to physical seizure 
or destruction, and it will not be possible to distinguish sharply 
among these various modalities, or escape in all cases the extreme 
form of physical action. It will be necessary to entrust the decision 
to employ sanctions to a federal council or even to independent 
executive authorities, and to regulate the action in such a way 
as to harmonize, without damage to either, the principle and 
practice of conciliation with those of effective coercion. While 
being given an opportunity to express itself freely and fully, the 
accused state must m its expression and in the exercise of its 
sovereignty be controlled or restricted in the mterests of true 
justice, and the action of the victim state must also be held within 
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reasonable bounds. Finally, it will be necessary to define with 
some degree of precision the circumstances in which sanctions 
are to be applied, at the same time allowing for the unforeseen. 

As was suggested at the begmnmg, this chapter has been 
intended as an analysis of the mam points of the problem, with 
tentative answers to questions arising on those points. If the 
analysis seems to have pomted out more questions than it has 
answered, it will have served the purpose of bringing them into 
focus. If the answers suggested to the questions posed have seemed 
sound, a step forward has been made. The problem of inter- 
national sanctions can be solved only by avoidmg the errors of 
the past and the pressure of political groups, and by using intelli- 
gence and wisdom to make the solution fair and acceptable. 
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The Political Basis o£ Federation 


1 PREDOMINANT NOTE in the Speculations of liberal-demo- 
/\ cratic thinkers on the subject of postwar reconstruction 
r has been an insistence on the need for “some kind of a 
federation.” As a popular catchword, “federation” has 
undoubted propaganda value. It has come to acquire some of the 
magic properties once associated with phrases like “a parliament 
of man,” “league of nations,” and “outlawry of war.” For the 
pamphleteer and orator, therefore, it is a ready-made formula 
which should be fully exploited for the purpose of engendering 
a readiness for international collaboration. 

In a general sort of way, we can grasp the federal idea as a 
response of the mind to the political problem of the one and the 
many — of the need for achieving both unity and diversity, order 
and liberty, centralization and autonomy — m the composing of 
human affairs. Nevertheless, there is need for a critical examma- 
tion of federalism as a political pnnciple or system, of the circum- 
stances out of which federations have arisen and can arise, and 
of the conditions of their successful operation. An attempt will 
be made therefore to indicate a few types of theoretical and histor- 
ical investigation which may, it is hoped, prove stimulating in the 
quest for understandmg. 

Analysis of the basis of federation is impeded, at the outset, 
by the apparent ambiguity of the concept. The common elements 
in the political structures of the United States, Canada, Australia, 
Switzerland, South Africa, and the Germany of Bismarck and 
of the Weimar Republic are extremely elusive. General usage 
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sanctions application of the term “federal” to their governmental 
forms, but some opposition is raised to the mclusion of some of 
the mter-city associations of the Hellenic world, or the present 
U.S.S.R., or the Argentine, Venezuela, and several other Latm- 
American republics. Etymology is even more confusing, since 
the Latin foedus conveys a sense much less extensive than nor- 
mally covered today by “federation.” An examination of authori- 
ties shows a studied evasion of sharp definition and much elabora- 
tion of qualifications, exceptions, and variations. 

Without laboring verbal distmctions, it may be said that the 
essential feature of federation is the existence of two focal areas of 
political will — the central, which controls the aggregate of indi- 
viduals m their entirety, and the several local ones, which govern 
autonomously in their respective territorial subdivisions. Behind 
both must exist a constitutional understanding defining the 
spheres of authority. Now, federation may develop as a result 
cither from a centrifugal political force — ^the breaking down of 
a unitary form of government — or from centripetal action — ^the 
building up of parts into a new entity. The former is obviously 
of no value in the quest for light on mternational relations, and 
it is to the latter that we turn. Here arise two fundamental ques- 
tions :( 1 ) What are the propulsions makmg for centripetal action 
leading to federation ? And (2) what are the conditions under 
which an effective federation can be maintamed ? 

In a political, or psychological, order the most important 
forces which serve as efficient agents in the creation of federation 
are fear, a calculated expectation of advantage, and a response to 
some unifying ideal or myth. Of these three, the most important 
motivation is probably fear. Fear may develop from direct at- 
tempts at intimidation, or from a sustained and profound feeling 
of insecurity. Intimidation, shadmg into actual coercion, may be 
undertaken by a strong political unit seekmg to obtain the ad- 
herence of weaker units under a nommal federal form. The term 
is too strong to apply to the methods by which overwhelmingly 
predominant Prussia initiated, first, the North German Confed- 
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eration o£ 1867, and second, the Empire of 1871; but the smaller 
states of Germany were thoroughly aware of Bismarck’s in- 
domitable purpose to achieve umon no matter what the cost. “A 
more extensive union of the majority of Germans,” said he in 
1868, “could be obtained only by force — or else if common danger 
should arouse them to fury.” The former alternative did not be- 
come necessary, since the latter mtervened. The method of in- 
timidation of the weak by the strong is not recommended to the 
architects of international federation, but m extreme cases it may 
present the only feasible alternative if union be deemed a supreme 
necessity. 

A sustained and profound sense of insecurity has proved a 
most efficient agent for social and political integration, and advo- 
cates of mternational federation do well to recognize that fact. 
The msecurity may be political — the fear of invasion, war, or 
rebellion — or economic and financial — the fear of panic and 
starvation. Financial fears contributed to the successful efforts of 
the Philadelphia Convention of 1787; and political danger (en- 
countered in the Franco-Prussian War) to the Empire of 1871. 
Where the danger is visualized as concrete and external to the 
federating groups, its mtegratmg power is far greater than if the 
menace is conceived abstractly as some mdetermmate aggression 
within the projected association. Unity, in other words, is ce- 
mented by specific, external opposition. Thereby is mdicated an 
inherent weakness in any plan to establish universal federation 
all at one stroke. All that it can promise is the curbing of some 
unnamed political enemy withm. If that enemy is clearly mdi- 
cated, why should he unite with the others?’ If no enemy be 
clearly indicated, the danger is too remote, contmgent, and un- 
predictable for any to find need to unite. 

A possibility remams that the immment prospect of world- 
wide economic collapse may prove an effective incentive to union. 
In facing such disaster, however, the position of some would un- 
doubtedly be stronger than that of others; the fear and the hope 
would be of uneven intensity. The strong are then dismclmed to 
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encounter themselves with the problems of the weak; a par tial 
federation may be facilitated, but a universal union may be far off 
in realization. 

Again, where msecurity is not felt strongly, there is litde 
incentive to undertake more extensive obligations. A firm belief 
in its ability to take care of its own defense and economic prob- 
lems has for decades kept the United States m its policy of isola- 
tion. In the years already upon us, that confidence has been rudely 
shaken, and advocates of mternational federation have correctly 
gauged the importance of that fact. Only when isolation comes 
to be regarded as a greater danger than union, only when it be- 
comes unmistakably evident that comfortable existence can not 
be maintained through independence will the impulse to federa- 
tion become strong enough to be translated into action. 

Having said that, only a word is needed with regard to the 
other possible motivations for the act of federatmg. A rational 
calculation of advantage is important and certainly must play a 
part m the appeal to the practical, hard-headed class of voters. In 
the United States, the ’Federalist papers stand as eloquent testi- 
mony to the utility of this type of approach. Likewise, the desira- 
bility of evoking some unifying ideal, symbol, or myth can not be 
overlooked. Here the word “federation” itself supplies the need 
for those long accustomed to its meaning and practice. The idea 
of an English-speaking unity, or that of a “Union of Democ- 
racies,” might have even greater force. Unfortunately for the 
leaders of the Pan-European movement, geographical contiguity 
has had no electrifying appeal — certamly not as against the deep- 
rooted divisions on that continent. Since the disappearance of 
the unity of Christendom, no universal myth has appeared suffi- 
cient in power to unite all classes and races of humanity, although 
some have urged that “peace” or “social justice” might at some 
distant day supply that force. 

It may be said, in summary, that in founding an international 
federation, the propulsions of political and (or) economic in- 
security are believed to be absolutely indispensable, and a rational 
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expectation of gam, along with a unifymg ideal, of secondary 
(but nevertheless great) importance. 

Even if some overwhelmmg fear psychosis should provide 
a propulsion sufficient for the creation of a federal structure, it 
does not provide a sustaining power over the long haul. For 
elective operation, the federal union must discover an enduring 
as well as a generatmg basis. Some of the problems may be 
indicated. 

First, the parts of the federation must not represent too great 
a diversity in size, culture, and the level of their political and 
economic development. Contrast in size is probably of least im- 
portance, although one may well argue that the unusual pre- 
dominance of Prussia undermined the federal structure of Ger- 
many. Even m a league, there are disadvantages, as the example 
of Athens m the first Athenian league testifies. Internationally, 
however, the ratio which the population of the United States 
bears (for mstance) to New Zealand is not as great as that of the 
state of New York to that of Nevada. Sharp differences m levels 
of culture and of economic and political development are another 
matter. The project for European union has to contend with the 
d ifficult problem of linking together in common life on a basis 
of equality the undeveloped peoples of southeastern Europe with 
the advanced communities of the northwestern part of the con- 
tinent. And international federation (whatever its constituency) 
would certainly have to maintain a superordmate trusteeship 
over most of Africa and part of Asia, at the least — all sentimental- 
ism to the contrary. As far as this factor is concerned, the proposal 
for federal union of the democracies has an undisputed advantage 
over other projects. 

Second, geographical contiguity is unquestionably desirable. 
All existing national federations possess such contiguity, and it 
is a most compelling argument for European and other conti- 
nental unions. Part of its advantage has to do with compactness 
for defense purposes, part for the similarity of internal problems, 
and part for the practicability of legislative assemblage and ad- 
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ministrative controls. The plan for the union of the United States 
and the British commonwealth raises defense problems of sea 
power, which are not msoluble. Such a union could not possess 
an effective land force on the continents of Europe and Asia, and 
should only be extended to mclude countries m those regions 
which can find a means of contmental defense. Common assem- 
blage in a union parliament and the establishment of some cen- 
tral administrative control present problems far more difl&cult for 
the British-American plan than for a continental federation. It 
IS too much to say that geographical obstacles render such a plan 
unworkable, but they suggest that the degree of federal unifica- 
tion and power can not be too extensive. 

Third, unif ymg forces of a spiritual, emotional, or ideological 
character not only contribute to the formation of union but give 
it sustenance and vigor in its struggle for survival. Indeed, the 
process is reciprocal, for the strength of the forces themselves 
may be increased through the slow crucible of common experi- 
ence — ^governmental, administrative, social, economic, and in- 
tellectual. Thus the myths of the United States union have grown 
slowly for a century and a half, and the fusion of the parts of the 
union has been a correspondingly gradual process. 

Finally, we must consider the problem of the sources from 
which the central government of a federation may derive its 
power. There is no true federation unless the central authority 
possesses a power of decision and action independent of the wills 
of the separate governments. Briand’s plan for European union, 
involving a sort of council of governmental delegates acting un- 
der mstructions from home, was certainly not a federal concep- 
tion. One of the most widespread misconceptions about inter- 
national federation is that it may result from, or be sustained by, 
a simple abdication of sovereignty to an agency which is only 
defined on paper. Moreover, if the power of the central organs 
emanates solely from the authority that each governmental sub- 
division grants, then that central will is subordinate to the sep- 
arate wills — at least m their aggregate. Even though majority 
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procedures be substituted for those of unanimity, a dissentient 
minority could withdraw or termmate its contribution of men, 
money, materials, and other mstruments of power at any time. 
The inherent weakness of a league or confederation would not 
have been overcome. 

The government of a federation must, therefore, develop its 
power from sources (at least m part) independent of the national 
governments. The bases of power m this connection are three- 
fold: political (or representative), financial, and military. Policy- 
making officials of the central government must (at least m part) 
be chosen by direct or mdirect election. There can be no such 
thmg as a federation which includes totalitarian regimes denymg 
free political action. The United States Constitution recognized 
the necessity for direct and indirect elections instead of appoint- 
ments by the executive power of the several state governments. 
Bismarck’s decision to advocate a national German parliament 
elected by universal franchise resulted from his clear recognition 
of the need for generating a political force strong enough to over- 
ride state particularism. The development of political parties 
across state frontier lines is thus facilitated, and this development 
in turn provides a new umfymg basis for the federation. Agam, 
the proposal for a federal union of the democracies has seized 
hold of an essential attribute of federation. There can be a real 
federation only where domestic conditions permit the organiza- 
tion of people in their private capacities, the holdmg of free elec- 
tions, and the mamtenance of representative institutions. Only 
thus could an mdependent basis for the power of the federation’s 
central government be obtained. 

The second basis of power is financial, and that also must 
come from the people through the power of direct taxation, rather 
than through the device of levies upon state governments. 

Given financial mdependence, the third basis — military 
power — can also be found in the people through direct recruiting 
and organization of personnel. Moreover, the central government 
must, through this mdependent force, mamtam a military mo- 
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nopoly. It should be noted again at this point that the implica- 
tions of the Streit plan differ sharply from those of continental 
or world federation. Democratic umon advocates do not (or, at 
least, did not) conceive the military function as that primarily 
of preventing civil war, but of consolidating forces for defense 
against some enemy without. European, or world, federation, on 
the other hand, is generally thought of as a device for curbing 
some aggressor within the association. It should be unmistakably 
clear that the union of democracies on this score faces an easier 
task because of its greater cohesion. 

The foregomg observations were not prepared as a brief for 
or against any particular project for international organization. 
Their purpose is simply to suggest the need for a more thorough- 
going analysis of a concept which has been so frequently and 
loosely employed m the literature of liberal-democratic world 
plannmg. All of this speculation will, of course, have been utterly 
futile if the Axis triumphs, since no opportunity will be provided 
for the free association of peoples. In the event of a United Na- 
tions victory, at least a possibility exists that the federal idea, or 
some diluted form thereof, will receive favorable attention in the 
task of political reconstruction. In terms of practical politics, the 
constitutional crystallization of such a union might follow, rather 
than precede, the slow ad hoc development of a number of spe- 
cific institutional arrangements performing a variety of functions. 

In the light of the foregoing analysis, certain propositions 
dimly emerge: (1) A universal federation, in any approximate 
use of the term, is merely a distant dream. This does not rule out 
a universal “league.” (2) The concept of European (regional) 
federation suggests the existence of greater politico-psychological 
obstacles than could be overcome within any reasonable period 
following the present war. (3) The idea of a federal union of 
the democracies, based at the outset on the participation of the 
United States and the members of the British Commonwealth, 
is intrinsically sound when tested by a number of the above 
prmciples. 
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This does not imply an endorsement of the Streit or similar 
plans. Political ideas can be realized only withm their appropriate 
time-settmgs. Whatever may be said for a British-United States, 
or even a democratic, union at other times, might be left unsaid 
today when it is important to capitalize to the full on the col- 
laboration developing within the United Nations. By no stretch 
of the imagmation does the Soviet Umon, (or even China) mam- 
tain that which is necessary to participation m a federal system. 
At the same time, the exigencies of the war and of the peace to 
follow call for the strengthening of the United Nations. If their 
unity can not attam the mtegration which the federal form im- 
plies, that unity should nevertheless be developed for such as it is. 
The federation of peoples livmg under free representative insti- 
tutions (the only true federation) will then have to wait. 

It need not wait for universality. Capacity to mamtain a pre- 
ponderant power-position would represent a sufficient condition 
for a federation which aspires to ultimate universality. Power will 
be necessary to mamtam any ordered world, and endurmg demo- 
cratic federation will only be possible within an ordered world. 
If that power can not be generated from elements in every coun- 
try of the world, it must be found somewhere. Preferably it should 
arise from those people who, because of the state of their political 
development, are more likely than others to exercise it in a moral 
manner. For if ultimate power be held by those societies in which 
moral and humanitarian forces are allowed to develop and oper- 
ate unimpeded, therein lies the best chance (among present al- 
ternatives) for brutish power to be transmuted swiftly into 
“moral” power. 
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The National State and Federation 


A NUMBER OF PROPOSALS have Been made recently for a fed- 
/\ eration of nations.^ They imply radical changes in the 
\ position and even in the nature of the national state. 
JL The task of accomplishing such a reform is, of course, 
stupendous. Is there a feasible approach to the problem Can the 
state be reformed ? 

We should recognize first of all that the state has never be- 
fore occupied so prominent a place in human affairs. It is omni- 
present both m the regulation of the activities of the individual 
at home and in the promotion and protection of his interests 
abroad. It is ever active to safeguard its own independence and 
security. These are the obvious reasons why international rela- 
tions have become so complicated. They also explain the highly 
competitive nature of the modern state and its tendency today to 
stress power even more than m the late nmeteenth century when 
Heinrich von Treitschke, the well-known German historian con- 
tended that “the state is power.” We may deny that the state 
should place such emphasis upon force and competition in its 
relations with others, but the evidence is overwhelmmg that it 
does in fact. 

Starting with the thesis that power and the urge to compete 
are essential attributes of the modern state, what conclusions can 
we make ? Von Treitschke reasoned that wars are inevitable and 
militarism must be looked upon as good. This philosophy has 

^ Among them are the following C Streit, Unzon Now, Commission to Study the 
Organization of Peace, Preliminary Report, m International Conciliation, No 369 (April, 
1941), British Labor Party in Labour, The War and The Peace (February 9, 1940), 
H O Eaton, Twentieth Draft Proposed Statute of the Federation of Free Peoples. 
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proved highly nefarious, but fortunately is widely rejected, at 
least outside the Axis countries. 

It has been the opinion of some persons that the power so 
characteristic of the state can be controlled. Typical of this view 
IS the statement of Mr. Edward Jenks who, recognizmg the value 
of power, warned, “Beware how you allow it to master you.”^ 
In answer to the query as to how this can be done, he replied, “By 
the exercise of intelligence.” This reasonmg is the foundation of 
mternationalism, the philosophy of co-operation among states to 
achieve collective security and progress. It has been a basic as- 
sumption m the development of mternational law, international 
courts, and the League of Nations system itself. Undoubtedly m- 
ternationalism has contributed much to human welfare in the 
promotion of trade, m the improvement of social and labor con- 
ditions, in postal communication, and m many other ways. It has 
also added much to the security of nations and furnished peaceful 
methods of terminating disputes between them. The history of 
the League of Nations and the World Court provides convmcmg 
proof of the constructive nature of internationalism. But mter- 
nationalism has failed m the most important of all its undertak- 
ings — ^it has failed to prevent wars. Leaving the state unreformed 
with its right to formulate policies that cause war and with its 
right to fight virtually unrestricted except by occasional voluntary 
action, internationalism can scarcely be expected to prevent wars. 
Useful as they are, co-operative processes do not go far enough to 
be effectual where the need is the greatest. To end wars it is 
necessary to strike at those attributes of the state which make 
wars so apparently inevitable. We must recognize that the state, 
and not the individual, is inherently a fightmg animal, and that 
it is the state and not human nature which must be reformed. 

Along what lines should the state be reformed.? Socialist 
doctrines allege that it is the capitalist state that makes war, and 
argue that it is necessary to free the state from its present capital- 
ist control. They contend that, under capitalist domination, states 

2 Edward Jenks, The State and the Nation, 153 
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fight for raw materials and markets. This point of view has been 
refuted by Norman Angell, among others, who shows that wars 
do not win markets but are likely to lead to their forfeiture, and 
that m most respects the capitalist is adversely served by wars.® It 
may be pointed out, too, that wars between states occurred long 
before modern capitalism came to exist; m fact, political groups 
have made wars throughout history regardless of the nature of 
their economy. 

Any reform of the state which would have a chance of pre- 
ventmg war would have to deal with two phases of state action, 
both of which have come to be associated m some way with the 
ideas of sovereignty. It is necessary to take from the state, ulti- 
mately if not immediately, the power to make war, and even 
more important to deprive it of the right of independent action 
in matters most likely to lead to disastrous competition. Elimma- 
tion of the power to go to war is more a matter of compulsory 
disarmament than a legal enactment of a provision against the 
use of force, although both are desirable. To avoid the competi- 
tion which leads to war, it is necessary that trade, immigration, 
the conditions of labor, banking and many other forms of eco- 
nomic activity, and the government of backward areas be taken 
out of the sphere of state action. The result of all these alterations 
in the present state system would, when adopted, be federalism 
on a wide scale if not on a world basis. 

The logic for such reforms, or for federalism, is imposing. 
World federalism would not only annihilate the forces that make 
war; it promises, too, to provide a better regulation of human 
interests and actions than the co-operative system of mternation- 
alism has been able to provide. Students of international relations 
are generally agreed that most economic and social problems are 
world-wide in their complications and that solutions by separate 
national action or by co-operative international action fall short 
of the requirements of human welfare. The control of the pro- 

^Norman Angell, “Is Capitalism a Cause of War?” Spectator, Vol CLII (1934), 
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duction and sale of opium, for mstance, has been attempted on a 
national basis and also by international treaties operating with 
the aid of the Central Opium Board, but the progress achieved 
has fallen far short of the possibilities of legislation in a world 
federation. The co-operative system of the International Labor 
Organization has improved labor standards, but much less thor- 
oughly than could be done by action by a federal umon. 

With the logic of world federation so convmcing, it is not 
difficult to draft logical constitutional arrangements to support 
such an order. The difficulty is rather to find a constitution which 
states will be willmg to accept. Relegating the state to an inferior 
position in a world federation is less a problem of logic than one 
of practical procedure. The question is not whether it should be 
done, but whether there is any way to do it. The state has dom- 
inated political thought and action for centuries. As it has 
changed, its hold has been strengthened. The tendency has been 
toward the glorification of the state along Hegelian Imes, and to 
regard the state as superior to aU morality. More and more it has 
come to possess in public think in g a certain mystic quality, to be 
looked upon as the “march of God on earth.” 

The wide prevalence, even in democratic countries, of this 
attitude toward the state is evident in the appeals made to the 
populace by politicians. A cursory glance at pages of the Congres- 
sional Record will show this. Mr. James Farley has said “We must 
realize that the United States is greater than each of us and greater 
than all of us.”* Representative Patrick recently asserted: “We 
must strive to lash our nation to the shores of eternity with bonds 
of steel.”® These statements are no different from those expressed 
in a long list of political speeches in this country for many years 
by able and conscientious men. They are cited as illustrations not 
of inferior thinking but of the usual thinkmg in a country well- 
educated politically. 

This mystic quality attributed to the modern state and the 

^ Congressional Record, November 7, 1940, 20837. 

^Ihd,, December 18, 1940, 21515 
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place it has come to occupy in popular thinking are greatly en- 
hanced by nationalism Peoples everywhere have developed a 
strong group consciousness, and they have written much of their 
political history on this basis. In the countries of western Europe, 
nationalism has been constantly growmg stronger smce the 
French Revolution. In China, India, and among the Arabs of 
North Africa and the Middle East, it is of more recent origin and 
even now is in the earlier stages of evolution. If the forces now at 
work continue unimpeded, the peak of nationalism will not be 
attamed until some generations hence. Certamly the present war 
may be expected to leave national consciousness stronger than 
ever before in history. 

In view of the important place occupied by the national state 
in life everywhere, is there any practical possibility that it may 
be reformed and a world federation constructed ? Will the rea- 
sonable course of action be preferred over the emotionalism and 
sentimentalism which extol the national state ? While there is no 
way of knowmg the future, it is a safe conjecture that any plan 
for a federation of nations will meet with great opposition. This 
is one of the facts which constitution-makers must take into ac- 
count. It is not a logical constitution for a federal union which 
will be most useful, but one best suited to men and nations as they 
are today. 

To require that the world’s constitution be brought withm 
the range of contemporary thought and feeling does not imply 
that there can be no constitution. As nationalism and the power 
of the state have increased durmg the past century, so has inter- 
nationalism. This IS not a paradox. Both movements came m large 
part from the complications of modern industrialism. As the 
state has been more active in promoting the economic interests 
of Its people, and consequently has become more powerful and 
dangerous, the substitution of co-operation for friction and 
war seemed increasingly advisable. Arbitration, administrative 
unions, mternational treaties, and finally the World Court and 
the League of Nations have familiarized many people with the 
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advantages of internationalism. Probably the twenty-year period 
following World War I saw both nationalism and mternational- 
ism reach a higher pomt of development than ever before. The 
outbreak of World War II in 1939 mdicated, however, that inter- 
nationalism is still much weaker than nationalism. 

The movement toward world federation must be gradual. 
On its constitutional side it can not at any time be far, if at all, m 
advance of public thinkmg, or it will be unreal and unworkable. 
This has so frequently been shown to be true of government 
within states that it has become almost axiomatic. Changes 
wrought by evolutionary processes are more stable and perma- 
nent than those achieved by sudden revolutionary movements. 
The development of the British constitution by the slow process 
of gradual adjustment has always been a source of British stability 
and order in political matters. German experience with the 
Weimar Constitution of 1919 shows, on the other hand, the im- 
practicability of abrupt revolutionary changes; from the autoc- 
racy of the Hohenzollerns to the democracy of Weimar was a 
longer step than the German people were able to take. Reaction 
followed the democratic ideals of the French Revolution, and 
throughout the nmeteenth century the French constitutional 
structure was frequently in disorder. 

The observation is frequently made that, if the thirteen 
American states could pass from the Articles of Confederation to 
the Constitution, so the world may pass from the League of Na- 
tions to a federal union. The analogy must be recognized as far 
from exact. The thirteen colonies were not nationalistic, nor in 
those days had the state reached its present position of power. 
Even the local patriotism which had existed within the separate 
states was not strong, and the beginnings of a new loyalty had 
been forged in the war for independence. In the world today 
there are more than sixty national states, with language and cul- 
tural differences far exceeding those of the early American states. 
They have a tradition of wars among themselves and are now in 
a conflict in which hatreds are again aflame. 
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These observations are not made to disparage or discourage 
groups working to construct projects for world reorganization 
after the war. They are offered only as statements of facts which 
can not be ignored by such groups without opening themselves 
to the charge so often made agamst persons who devote them- 
selves to the prevention of war — ^the charge of impractical ideal- 
ism. The surest road to world federation is the long one, a road 
which we cannot traverse within a few years time. It is reasonable 
to believe that, in the same gradual way that the national state 
has developed to its position of supremacy, it can be gradually 
relegated, step by step, to a position subordmate to the world 
community. 

The constitution-maker readily thinks of many subjects 
which he would release from mdependent state action: h ankin g, 
currency, trade-marks, weights and measures, social conditions, 
the conditions of labor, trade, the protection of the rights of the 
individual, the government of backward areas, and so on. While 
the logic IS all on his side, everything else — ^popular thinking, the 
strong position of the state, and vested mterests — are against him. 
He must, therefore, compromise and be satisfied with a much 
weaker world organization than he would like, placing only a 
small number of mterests under it. This is a point of view which 
some of the plans for the postwar period have embraced. The 
British Labor Party suggests that the world authority “control 
such military and economic power as will enable it to enforce 
peace.”® The British League of Nations Union recommended 
that “the minimum limitation of national sovereignty” embody 
disarmament, the abolition of the national use of force, and the 
compulsory settlement of disputes.’^ The plan of the United States 
Commission to Study the Organization of Peace would go much 
further, limiting the attributes of sovereignty in the settlement of 
disputes, the use of force, armament, economic activities, in the 

® Labour, The War and The Peace, Declaration o£ Policy (February 9, 1940) 
World Settlement After the War (London, British League of Nations Union, 
October 10, 1939) 
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protection of “certain human and cultural rights,” and recom- 
mendmg mternational control of communication, of backward 
areas and the creation of an international legislative body “to 
remedy abuses m existmg law.”® 

The criteria for the selection of subjects to transfer from 
national to mternational control are: (1) importance as a cause 
of war; and (2) the support obtainable from the public for such 
transfer. There would be differences of opmion m the applica- 
tion of these criteria. But a selection must be made, perhaps only 
two or three from the long list which may ultimately be trans- 
ferred. If only one of them, such as control over the solution of 
controversies between states, were to be placed completely under 
world control, substantial progress would have been made. 

Whatever transference of power from the state to the world 
might be achieved after this war ought to be accompanied by a 
provision for periodic conventions, perhaps every five or ten 
years, to examine proposals for the transfer of other mterests to 
a basis of world control. If this procedure could be contmued for 
some time, the modern state will ultimately be reduced to a posi- 
tion somewhat like that of the forty-eight states of the United 
States, and a genume world federation will have evolved. 

Because this is a very slow method of refor min g the state 
and creatmg a world union, an alternative has been proposed. It 
is based upon the assumption that the peoples of some states are 
ready for a federation, while others are not. The proposal is for 
a federal union with a limited membership, with a procedure for 
the admission of other states when they have become ready. Mr. 
Streit, for instance, suggested a union of the democracies. 

It must be realized that the exclusion of certain groups by 
the erection of standards of membership which they can not meet 
will carry certam serious disadvantages. The outsiders become 
very naturally an opposition group. The result is not unlike the 

® Commission to study the Organization of Peace, Preliminary Report, Interna- 
tional Conciliation, No 369 (New York, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
April, 1941) 
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old system of alliances, which by long history has shown itself 
capable at times of postponmg wars but not of preventing them. 
It was one of the weaknesses of the League of Nations that the 
peoples of Germany and the other countries defeated m 1918 
came to regard the whole mstitution as a method of perpetuating 
the alliances of the war period. 

The argument is advanced that outside states, observing the 
advantages gained by membership m the federation, will hasten 
to improve and thereby make themselves eligible to be members. 
This IS not the most likely sequence. The more natural reaction 
of human bemgs to organizations from which they are excluded 
is antagonistic. They resent the implication that they are inferior 
and set out, not to qualify as members, but to obstruct and defeat 
the new organization. 

In the long run what appears the slowest method of sub- 
merging the state m a world federation is likely to be the quick- 
est. If It can be undertaken with the advantages that a peace 
without revenge can provide, much time would be gained at the 
outset. The democracies have a good opportunity at this point to 
demonstrate a genume superiority of character. In the end it is 
only good will that can bind together the peoples now so suspi- 
cious of each other. This is probably attainable, but there is no 
way of producing it suddenly in place of the attitudes so long nur- 
tured withm the national states. Certainly to divide the world 
after this war into two camps, the superior who are ready for a 
federal union and the inferior who are excluded, is an unhappy 
and egotistical way to begin such an effort. 
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A World Legislature 


T he present writer has contributed suggestions, as have 
many others to a far greater extent, which have found 
their way mto the final shaping of the “Proposed Con- 
stitution of the United Nations.”^ He therefore regards 
it with a certam tenderness, and can not suppress an expression 
of the hope that it may contribute materially to the cause of fed- 
eration which it IS meant to serve. 

In spite of his attachment to the common enterprise, how- 
ever, the writer must confess that he is not m full accord with the 
completed work. If this were Athens in Socrates’ day, he would 
probably have been invited to drink the hemlock along with that 
venerable philosopher. Instead, the other contributors have gra- 
ciously invited him to express his contrary opmions freely in this 
chapter. This is an evidence that times have changed, but it is also 
an evidence that the purpose of this work, which is to investi- 
gate the problems of federation impartially, is no less real than 
avowed. 

Impartiality is the very foundation stone of federation. With- 
out it neither the discussions leadmg up to, nor the structure 
embodying, federation would prove worth while. Whoever is of 
a mind to cope with the problems of international organization 
must, if he is to succeed, be willing to consider all of the factors 
involved. This may sometimes require one to look upon the un- 
pleasant as well as the pleasant aspects of the problem and to turn 
aside from the most ideal solution to the most practicable. Un- 
fortunately, the practicable is not always self-evident. It some- 
times appears evident, but may be regarded differently by differ- 
ent individuals. Like everythmg else which is in part or wholly 

1 Appendix, pp 211-27 
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dependent upon human belief, it is subject to interpretation, and 
interpretation may frequently be mistaken. The writer does not 
pretend, therefore, to the attainment of any absolute principles, 
but professes merely to express what he believes to be practicable 
under contemporary conditions. 

It is hardly necessary to pomt out that world federation 
seems possible at this time only because the present world conflict 
has destroyed so much of the old system which engendered this 
struggle. Nevertheless, there is enough of the old system left to 
force us to take it into consideration when we build the new one. 
This means clearly that there are certain mstitutions which we 
can neither destroy nor disregard, and it is no less necessity than 
wisdom to accord them a promment place in the new society we 
hope to construct. 

One such institution is the national legislature. After a care- 
ful study of the treaty-making provisions in democratic constitu- 
tions, I have come to the conclusion that any agreement for the 
establishment of world federation, within a democratic society, 
would require the prior approval of the national legislatures. 
This would mean that any proposal which disregarded the real 
or supposed mterests of those bodies would have no hope of adop- 
tion. It IS worth while, therefore, to take a moment to examine 
the factors which impel the national legislator to act or to refram 
from action m his official capacity. 

The mterests of the national legislator appear to be three- 
fold: (1) an mterest in national destiny; (2) an interest in paro- 
chial problems; and (3) an interest m the power of the legislature 
per se. If the national purpose could be expounded safely in an 
atomistic world, there would be no incentive for the national 
legislator to approve any mternational union. Recent events have 
made it apparent, however, that national security will never be 
assured until mternational union is effected. It seems reasonable 
to conclude, therefore, that those national interests which for- 
merly mfluenced the legislatures to oppose federation, may now 
militate in favor of it. 
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The parochial interest of the national legislature is of some 
concern. It has frequently been strong enough to defeat important 
treaties m certain democratic nations. Through the process of 
logrolling, the interests of a particular locale have been exalted 
over those of the larger community. As a result, many beneficial 
agreements of an mternational character have been sacrificed 
without regard for the general welfare. An mternational agree- 
ment designed for world federation may very well be confronted 
with this insidious practice m certain national legislatures, but 
it will not be sufficiently extensive to cause any real difficulty. 

The interest of the national legislator in maintaining his own 
authority through that of the legislature itself is by far the most 
significant factor and the most subtle with which we have to deal. 
The struggle between the legislature and the executive for control 
over foreign affairs has, of course, been less apparent m parlia- 
mentary forms of government than m congressional forms, but 
It is time-honored everywhere. This struggle has been due not so 
much to a fear of the executive as to pride in the capacity of the 
legislature. Such pride is entirely commendable from the demo- 
cratic point of view, but commendable or not, it is certamly a 
fact which must be taken mto account. 

The question may now be asked whether the national legis- 
lature, jealous of its own prerogatives, would willingly consent 
to a plan for federation which places the control over mter- 
national relations m an independent legislative body. It seems to 
me that the answer must be a negative one. The legislator who 
stubbornly insisted upon participation m foreign affairs when 
the executive power of his own nation was the rival is not likely 
to relmquish participation to an entirely extraneous body. Plans 
which provide for the election of an mternational legislature by 
an international electorate would be perfectly reasonable if it 
were not for the fact that such plans have to be approved by the 
national legislatures. They, m turn, though perhaps willing to 
have federation, are not willmg to approve of a federation which 
denies them all voice in the decisions to be made thereafter. This 
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point of view is not condoned or condemned — it is merely ac- 
knowledged. 

Obviously, if the national legislatures of the world desire 
federation but insist upon direct participation in the world gov- 
ernment, a plan must be devised whereby they can participate in 
that government to their own satisfaction and to the satisfaction 
of the federation itself. It may be a mistake to suppose the national 
legislature to be irreconcilable on this question of participation m 
the world government, but if it is, no harm will come from an ex- 
pression of this mistaken view, whereas if it is not, a failure to 
consider the possibility might cost us our goal of federation. 

The most obvious kmd of legislature — ^which is universally 
proposed — is one elected by the world populace. Such a legisla- 
ture would represent the people directly and would therefore 
be most desirable in a democratic society. It has the disadvantage, 
however, of setting itself up as mdependent of and superior to the 
national legislatures, although the legislators themselves will no 
doubt find more palatable reasons for their stand. 

The problem is to reconcile the legislative desire for partici- 
pation in the world government with the legitimate desire of the 
people to be represented also. There are many ways by which this 
might he accomplished, two of which seem to be most feasible. 
The first is to have the executive elected by the people. The second 
is that the people be represented in the mternational legislature 
indirectly by having it composed of representatives of their direct 
representatives. 

The legislative machinery capable of meeting the objections 
of the national legislatures, the world electorate, and federation 
itself is obviously a matter of major importance. It should be 
understood throughout this discussion, however, that the exist- 
ence of democracy is a basic assumption. This means simply that 
at least one house of every national legislature must be elected by 
the people. In other words, it is taken for granted that the people 
of every nation are guaranteed representation in their national 
legislature. Without such a guarantee federation would become 
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empire, and empire is mtolerable to a free and self-respecting 
people. 

The World Senate. To meet the legislative demand, it is sug- 
gested that the mam legislative organ of the world should be a 
body composed of representatives from every national legislature 
of the world. This body might be called the world senate. It is 
further proposed that each national legislature be represented by 
two senators. The senior senator would normally be the only one 
entitled to a vote, but m his absence the junior senator would be 
permitted to exercise that right. With two senators instead of 
one. It IS more likely that one would always be present on the 
floor of the senate when his services were required. 

World senators would serve at the pleasure of the legislatures 
they represented. It is to be presumed that they would not them- 
selves be members of the national legislature, but would be the 
chosen servants of it. While they would be free to exercise their 
own judgment in votmg, they could be recalled at any time for 
any reason, and it is to be expected that they would be exceedingly 
responsive to the wishes of their constituents. If the national legis- 
lators were m turn responsive to their constituents, as they should 
be, the people would be fairly represented m the world body. 

It should be obvious that equal representation in the senate 
is designed to protect the mterests of the smaller nations. It 
should be just as obvious, however, that some other provision 
must be associated with it to protect the mterests of the larger 
nations. The superior vote of the smaller nations in the senate 
must not be permitted to endanger the legitimate mterests of the 
larger ones. A reconciliation of mterests is made possible by a 
method of legislation which will presently be described. This 
method permits the smaller nations to veto at the outset any pro- 
posal which might harm their interests, and allows the larger 
nations the final veto of any proposal which might harm their 
interests. At the same time, it is designed to facilitate agreement 
on matters of mutual concern, and is capable of assuring that a 
final vote approvmg a proposal will be representative of a ma- 
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jonty of the world’s population. Such a device secures to nations 
large and small and to the general populace a safeguard for their 
several and collective rights and interests. 

The constitutional provisions for federation would, of course, 
mclude authority for the senate to perform certam limited acts. 
Such, for example, might be the acquisition and expenditure of 
funds for the maintenance of the government. The powers 
granted to the senate by the constitution, however, would be en- 
tirely madequate to meet all the demands of federation. This is 
to be expected when one considers the long history of national- 
ism which has encouraged the fear of a strong federal world 
authority — ^whether that authority be legislative or executive. Ac- 
cordmgly, provision must be made for somethmg equivalent to 
a permanent constitutional convention from which the senate 
may procure authority whenever it is needed. This unique body 
would be composed of the national legislatures of the world, and 
would bear the collective title of world conclave. It would par- 
ticipate m certain kmds of world legislation and thereby assume 
direct responsibility for the acts which are approved. 

Administrative and political law. In order to understand the 
process by which the world conclave would participate m world 
legislation, it is first necessary to make a distinction between 
political and administrative law. Administrative law would be 
any law passed by the senate under authority of a prior grant of 
power. Political law would be that law which granted the senate 
the right to pass administrative law. Thus, for example, the con- 
stitutional provisions authorizing the senate to raise funds would 
be regarded as political whereas the actual fund-raising laws 
passed by the senate would be regarded as admmistrative law. 

As already indicated, the political law contained in the con- 
stitution would be inadequate to meet every need of the federa- 
tion. In order that the senate may pass administrative law, fur- 
ther authority to do so would have to be conferred upon it. This 
authority would come from the world conclave, which in that 
respect would be on a par with the constitution. 
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Lex Suprema Mundi. When the world senate desired au- 
thority to deal with a certain problem, it would introduce a bill 
to that eflf^ect. If the matter were of general concern or one which 
required general observance to give it meaning, it would, when 
adopted m the manner to be described, become lex suprema 
mundi, or supreme world law, and binding upon all nations and 
their peoples. A bill of the kind lex suprema mundi, when passed 
by the senate and approved by the chief executive, would be sent 
by special cable or other means of immediate communication to 
the several national legislatures of the world. Each legislature 
would be obliged to consider the bill and to approve or to reject 
it within thirty days, although if expedient, the time limit could 
be extended by the bill itself. Failure to act within the time pre- 
scribed would be taken to signify approval. For purposes of evalu- 
atmg the vote, any nation having a population of more than forty 
million inhabitants would be classified as a populous state. If a 
majority of all of the nations of the world, including a majority 
of the populous states, should approve a bill lex suprema mundi, 
the bill would become an act by authority of the national legisla- 
tures m world conclave assembled. Accordmgly, the senate would 
then be empowered to enact admmistrative law necessary to give 
It effect. It should be mentioned at this point that national legis- 
lators would receive compensation for their services as members 
of the world conclave. 

Lex mundi . . . Deligendis. It is conceivable that matters will 
arise which concern only a few nations. When the senate con- 
sidered action necessary with regard to such matters, it would 
introduce a bill just as it would m the case of lex suprema mundi. 
In this instance, however, only those nations concerned need act 
upon the bill. Moreover, the resultmg law would be applicable 
only among those nations whose national legislatures had ap- 
proved it. It would be known as lex mundi pro avitatibus deli- 
gendis, or world law for the states choosing it. When it had been 
approved by the proper number of nations, or particular nations, 
as the bill itself might provide, the senate could then enact ad- 
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mmistrative law to carry it out. Obviously, lex mundi . . . delu 
gendis would amount simply to agreements of convenience 
among a limited number of nations. The advantage of havmg it 
first introduced m the senate, however, rather than entered into 
directly through treaty negotiation, would be to ensure that no 
such agreement could be detrimental to the general welfare. If 
the senate must first approve it and must later give it effect, the 
danger of any two or more nations entermg into agreements 
detrimental to the world cause is obviated. 

Senate discretion. Before introducing a political bill, the 
senate must, of course, decide whether it might better be lex 
suprema mundi or lex mundi . . . deligendis. Obviously, the latter 
would have a greater chance of securing the necessary approval 
m the world conclave, although the former would have a more 
extensive application. In either case, the final decision would be 
made by the legislatures themselves. Of greater significance 
would be the mterpretation the senate placed upon the political 
laws which were enacted. Thus, for example, the senate might 
consider itself authorized by a particular political law to enact 
certam legislation which it m fact was not authorized to do. Any 
nation which believed the senate had overstepped its authority 
in this respect could appeal the matter to the supreme court. 
The court would then decide whether the action of the senate 
was properly administrative or political, and the decision of the 
court would be final. 

Advantages of the method. This mvolved legislative pro- 
cedure has many distinct advantages. In the first place, the na- 
tional legislatures of the world are allowed direct participation 
in the international government — a condition which they are 
likely to make an absolute requirement of federation. Moreover, 
the small nations as well as the large ones are provided with a 
veto for the protection of their interests. And lastly, in the case 
of lex suprema mundi, any law approved by the senate and the 
world conclave would have been subjected to the scrutiny of 
representatives of the entire world population and approved by: 
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(1) a majority of all of the nations of the world; (2) a majority 
of all large nations of the world (i.e., nations with more than 
forty million inhabitants) ; and (3) a majority of all the people 
of the world through their representatives. 

Fresidential vs. patliamentary executive. It has already been 
suggested that one advantage in a presidential executive, from 
the people’s point of view, is the direct representation they there- 
by secure in the government. From another standpoint, the presi- 
dential executive is to be preferred to a parliamentary one because 
the latter is especially subject to conditions which are unfavorable 
to the continuation of stable democratic government. This is a 
historical fact. 

It is not fashionable to contend that the legislative and execu- 
tive functions ought to be entirely independent. Certainly the 
present writer would never think of doing so on the basis of any 
absolute prmciples. But experience has shown that there are cer- 
tam decisions which are peculiarly executive. If the legislature 
insists upon makmg executive decisions, there is nothing that a 
premier can do about it except resign, and the government suf- 
fers from the inevitable mistakes. Usually a legislature intent 
upon such a policy will purposely select a weakimg as its premier. 
Consequently, such an individual, when allowed to make his own 
decisions, usually fears to do so lest he lose his office, and the 
government flounders in mdecision. This is not a hypothetical 
description, but a historical one. 

Usually as a reaction to the kmd of parliamentary govern- 
ment described above, an executive dictatorship may arise. A 
premier, noting how his government has rotted from within and 
fearing its overthrow, may perform a coup d’etat and seize un- 
constitutional power. Under these conditions the situation is re- 
versed, and the government suffers from executive abuse. This, 
too, IS not a hypothetical description, but a historical one. 

The most dangerous kind of degenerate parliamentary gov- 
ernment is the bureaucracy. It results when factional differences 
are so great as to require coalitions in order to mamtam a govern- 
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ment in office. Coalition government is itself a danger because 
the rapid overturn of ministries makes for instability m major 
governmental policy. 

The homogeneity of the British Parliament has made coali- 
tion government unnecessary or at least harmless. There, only a 
few parties are capable of assuming direction of the government, 
and consequently the policies of the government are reasonably 
stable. Such a parliamentary government is the only kmd capable 
of providing stability m times of peril. As has already been mdi- 
cated, such a government is not possible when the legislature is 
heterogeneous, for heterogeneity means coalition, and coalition 
means mstability. Whether heterogeneity is due to parties, as in 
France, or to nationalities, as in any world legislature, is of no 
importance. The important thing is that heterogeneity means 
mstability, and it seems foolish to invite this danger when it can 
be avoided by means of a presidential executive. 

The presidential executive. It is proposed that the presiden- 
tial executive be elected by the people from among nominees of 
the world legislature. Nommations m the legislature probably 
would not be subject to national considerations. There will always 
be one or a few individuals m the world upon whom it would 
seem natural to confer the executive office, and public opinion 
would not permit these men to be overlooked. In a world democ- 
racy they would stand out above all others, and no political or 
national considerations would be permitted to interfere with 
their selection. But even if nommations in the world legislature 
should be subject to political maneuveriug, the stable tenure of 
the executive would make this preferable to the ever-recurrmg 
politics of a parliamentary office. 

The final determination of what is practicable in world gov- 
ernment will, of course, be decided by the world electorate. There- 
fore, all of the proposals contained m this volume, including this 
one, have been designed to stimulate thinking rather than to 
stereotype it. The road to union is a broad one, and the surest way 
to find it is through honest expression of sincere belief. 
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Editorial Comment 

We welcome such a forthright dissension from our proposals 
as the present contribution. Mr. Bergman’s proposals demand 
careful scrutmy m order to bring certain vital pomts of divergence 
mto sharp focus. 

(1) Basic motivation of national legislators. Ivlr. Bergman is 
of the opinion that national legislators’ jealousy of their preroga- 
tives will preclude their being willing to create a supra-national 
legislature. To this we say that if a world federation is created, it 
will be only because there is such a political ground swell of popu- 
lar demand for it as an effective means of outlawing war that 
national legislators will be compelled to listen to the vox populi 
or be replaced by legislators who will. A proposal for world fed- 
eralism which achieved success primarily because it was of such 
a nature as to appeal to national legislators qua national legislators 
would clearly be a very weak version of federalism, probably re- 
sembling very closely the late-but-not-lamented League of Na- 
tions. Furthermore, it should be kept in mmd that the outstand- 
ing leaders of each of the national legislatures called upon to 
ratify such a constitution would quite naturally and pardonably 
look forward to “a larger sphere of action” as members of the 
world legislature. They would therefore not wish to restrict the 
powers of the supra-national legislature, particularly m those 
spheres of activity which will condition its success or failure. 

For these reasons it would seem to us that Mr. Bergman’s pro- 
posed legislative technique whereby any proposed lex suprema 
mundi must be approved by the several national legislatures each 
sittmg m Its own capital and functioning as a part of the “world 
conclave” would constitute a most cumbersome and inadequate 
machinery— and one which would give full play to the parochial- 
ism of national legislators which Mr. Bergman rightly deplores 
when we are concerned with world problems. The only possible 
way to settle world problems (or village problems either) is to 
allow the responsible political agents to meet face to face and 

^ By Howard O Eaton 
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arrive at the effective working compromise which means success- 
ful government. Such a face-to-face meetmg would be impossible 
in 1^. Bergman’s “world conclave.” 

(2) Form of the executive office. We wish to pomt out that 
Mr. Bergman’s argument rests largely on the assumption that a 
legislature which was mtent on makmg executive decision would 
purposely select a weakling as its premier. To cure this defect, 
Mr. Bergman proposes a popularly elected president, but is com- 
pelled by the logic of mternational politics to place the nomina- 
tion of the president m the hands of the world senate. We feel 
that if there is danger that a world legislature would select a 
weaklmg as premier, there is (owing to the inherent jealousy be- 
tween executive and legislature which Mr. Bergman himself 
recognized) equal reason to believe that it would nominate a 
weaklmg — or several weaklmgs — as president. During times of 
world crisis (such as the present), one man might obviously com- 
pel consideration because of his evident fitness. What we must 
consider here are the tendencies which would normally be mani- 
fest. The two types of executive — ^presidential and parliamentary 
— must be kept clearly m mind m order that we may make an in- 
telligent choice between them. 

(3) Types of world legislation. In conclusion we wish to 
register our essential agreement (except for terminology) with 
Mr. Bergman’s three types of world legislation, namely, admmis- 
trative law, political law, and optional law. The proposed statute 
published in the Appendix of this book represents our view as to 
the scope and character of “political law.” In essence, the methods 
of amendment of this statute which we propose do not differ 
markedly from the techniques of legislation proposed by Mr. 
Bergman for lex suprema mundi, except that for us this appears 
essentially a constitutional process, to be undertaken only when 
modification of basic political concepts appears necessary. Our 
proposed statute provides for admmistrative law under the head 
of any act of the congress; Mr. Bergman proposes that this type 
of law be enacted by the world senate. Both proposals agree that 
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any question as to the correctness of any classification of a law 
as being either administrative or political (le., constitutional) 
shall be settled defimtely by the court. What Mr. Bergman pro- 
poses as optional law (lex mundi . . . dehgendts) is equivalent to 
what we propose in Article 34, where two or more member states 
may affiliate for specified purposes under the general supervision 
of the congress. 


In reply to the foregoing editorial comment Mr. Bergman 
offers the following considerations: 

Vox populi vox Dei, the voice of the people is the voice of 
God, one may hear from a thousand democratic platforms. If 
that be so, however, the articulate voice of the legislature is the 
still small voice within. In my opinion, vox popult is going to be 
so busy after the war enjoying the first delightful delirium of 
peace that it will indicate its desire for federation and leave the 
details to the national legislators. No one questions that they will 
present some form of federation, but it will either leave the con- 
trol m their hands, or be unacceptable to all concerned and there- 
fore die an unnatural death. There will be few bold enough to 
threaten removal to a victorious and probably vamglorious legis- 
lature. That IS why I have proposed a system of federation which, 
in my opmion, gives the national legislator what he will take 
anyhow, and yet provides for a federation which will be strong, 
capable in itself, and reasonably responsive to changes in public 
opmion. 

The greatest defect of a world parliamentary executive lies 
not so much m the fact that he may be a weaklmg, but rather that 
he will never be in office long enough for a stable governmental 
policy to develop. With so many nationalities represented, coali- 
tion government will obviously be necessary. Are the advantages 
of the parliamentary executive, then, sufficient to warrant inviting 
this danger.? 



XIII 


Postwar Pacification in Europe 


P erhaps never m the history of mankind has such an 
I amount of hatred and mutual distrust been accumu- 
lated as there will have been by the end of the present 
war, because never before were such treacherous vices 
committed on such a gigantic scale, daily publicized by the radio 
and intensified by the most elaborate war propaganda. No new 
world order on a sincere and stable basis can be imagined until 
this enormous mire of hostile emotions and prejudices can be 
canalized. 

It will be one of the crucial tests of federalism whether or 
not it can offer the necessary remedies for this situation. After the 
war we shall face a most acute conflict m southeastern Europe, m 
that territory between Germany and Russia which has for cen- 
turies constituted the danger zone of Europe, because the build- 
ing up of solid and permanent nation-states has here been frus- 
trated by the dozen small national groups fighting desperately 
for independence and occasionally for hegemony. They have 
been contmuously confounded or harangued, one against the 
other, by the conflictmg mterests of rival imperialisms, especially 
those of Pan-Germanism and Pan-Slavism. After the transitory 
annihilation of this world by Germany through Quisling activi- 
ties, through the economic subjugation of the small states, and 
through blitzkrieg, the peacemakers of the victorious democ- 
racies will be faced by two great tasks: the one, not to allow the 
hatred of the liberated countries (Germany mcluded) to assume 
the form of a disorderly vengeance and blood-bath; the other, to 
eliminate the secular distrust and rivalry between the small na- 
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tions in the danger zone and to substitute for it the spirit of mu- 
tual confidence and co-operation. 

It is one of the deepest convictions of the supporters of fed- 
eralism that both tasks can not be accomplished on the basis of 
the prewar state system. Therefore, most alarming to the friends 
of a lastmg peace is the frequent emergence of so-called peace 
plans which, m a more or less hidden language, emphasize the 
necessity for the re-estabhshment of the prewar system of distmct 
national sovereignties. Of course, the authors of such plans ex- 
press their admiration for certain vague forms of federalism or 
pay compliment to a new, “better” league of nations; but dis- 
countmg their rationalization, the realistic observer will not fail 
to understand that what they have in mind is really not true 
federalism but the reconstruction of a new balance-of-power sys- 
tem, planned primarily to operate against a defeated and humili- 
ated Germany, but occasionally also against Russia. There are 
now three great historical forces which are opposed to federalism 
in the true sense: (1) the acute nationalism of the small states, 
which may even grow after the defeat of the nazi oppression; 
(2) the legitimistic revival of the forces temporarily destroyed 
by World War I, which are now trying to regain power under 
a Hapsburg restoration in Central Europe, strongly supported 
by the Roman Catholic Church and by all prewar conservative 
circles (hence the loud admiration for the recent and misunder- 
stood work of G. Ferrero) ; and (3) the still living ideology of a 
commumstic world revolution which mtends to remold the old 
structure of central Europe under the leadership of communist 
Russia by establishing, instead of a federation of free nations, the 
dictatorship of the proletariat followmg the Russian or a new, 
somewhat mitigated, pattern. 

One thing is perfectly clear: that the returning of the pre- 
war system with or without the League of Nations has become 
an anachronism. The tendency towards economic integration 
and cultural co-operation is so imperative that the restitution of 
small independent states has become a reactionary policy, impo- 
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tent and hopeless. Also any plan to reconstruct the League on the 
basis of the co-operation between sovereign national governments 
would lead us agam to the same difficulties to which the old 
League of Nations succumbed. It is lamentable blindness for cer- 
tain people still to believe that by putting two or three new articles 
into the Covenant of the League of Nations, a new and more 
efficient international guarantee of peace can be established, and 
to shed tears about that insmcere and not-thought-through docu- 
ment which was the Geneva Protocol. 

One can not argue any longer with people who still believe 
m a purely legal cure for war and who did not learn that the piti- 
ful impotence of the League was not due to its jural provisions 
or to the shortsightedness of the leadmg statesmen, but exclu- 
sively to the fact that the governmental organs of sovereign states 
can not generate a common will for common action, but will be 
inevitably directed towards selfish national interests. Professor 
Alfred Zimmern, though avoiding this ultimate conclusion, has 
admirably shown that the real sickness of the League was not 
legal or administrative, but rather the lack of real cohesion and 
community of purpose. Already m 1936 when respectable diplo- 
matic and professional opinion (perhaps Professor Zimmern him- 
self!) still regarded the League as a bulwark of the future, he 
wrote: “It is sufficient to say that the experience of fifteen years 
has shown on the political side . . . prolonged activity at Geneva 
tends to exercise what can only be described as a mechanizing in- 
fluence. The cosmopolitan milieu is the reverse of life-giving. 
Perpetual adaptation to external standards and stimuli, unre- 
freshed by contact with the moral forces inherent in a genuine 
community life, ends by confusing the intelligence, paralyzing 
the will, and dullmg the faculties of the soul. These, rather than 
any inherent defect in the individual human beings concerned, 
explain the torpor which has come over Geneva during the suc- 
cessive violations of the covenant in recent years. Experience has 
shown that those who live under such conditions . . . develop an 
instinctive mechanism of self-protection which leads them to cul- 
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tivate deliberate insensibility, or what is often called in Geneva, 
sang'frotd. Such officials become automata without realizing it 
themselves. They lose the capacity which is the great strength of 
ordinary public opinion for spontaneous moral reaction to polit- 
ical events. Everything great and small, tragic and commonplace, 
is put on the same uniform level of routine procedure. The hunt 
for a formula goes on without mterruption during an earth- 
quake.”^ 

The description of the sic kn ess here is perfect, but the diagno- 
sis does not go deep enough to recognize that the real ailment is 
the inherent frailty of the League structure itself. The officials of 
the League became automata because they were pulled by the in- 
fluence of the leading statesmen, who were not statesmen of the 
League, but of their respective sovereignties. This experience on 
a world scale was amply supported by experiments on a smaller 
scale. The Little Entente, the Balkan Entente, and the efforts for 
a Baltic Federation collapsed for the same reason — that there was 
no common will behind those organizations and plans, except 
the desire for self-defense. The alliances were immediately aban- 
doned when Germany thwarted them by offering seemmgly 
more efficient remedies for the mamtenance of the national 
sovereignty of the individual states. 

After the tragic experience of World War I, it became evi- 
dent that small states could not exist in the future either militarily 
or economically and that any protection promised them which 
IS not based on a genuine federal structure, on the alliance of free 
peoples forming a common government with a common admin- 
istration and military force for their common task, will neces- 
sarily collapse under the pressure of power politics. 

The importance of the term “free people” is also not suffi- 
ciently realized. Even sincere advocates of the scheme of federal- 
ism often think that free peoples are those who would freely ad- 
here to a federation guaranteemg security from aggression, and 
who are not in colonial bondage to the great powers. Such a def- 

1 The League of Nations and the Bide of Law (London, 1936), 478«-79 
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inition, however, is incomplete and can lead to dangerous conse- 
quences. No federal structure which is not constituted by free 
peoples m the true sense can be workable. Some theorists think 
that the difference between democratic and other forms of 
government should not be overemphasized. They think that 
the difference is only one of degree, and that practically all peo- 
ple with good and peaceful mtention may participate m feder- 
alism Yet this difference is a very real one if it is not based 
simply on the nominal existence of a bill of rights. Recent ex- 
periences have abundantly shown that in many cases a bill of 
rights does not mean much; it can remain simply a paper docu- 
ment. However, there are concrete facts by which we can easily 
discrimmate between a free and an unfree nation. The condi- 
tions which make a nation free are the followmg: universal 
suffrage, freely exercised; a free and open party system; free press 
and free discussion; a decent minimum existence for the majority 
of the population; a high degree of literacy among the citizens; 
an adequate separation of powers in the government, with the 
independence of the judiciary assured, and a sufficiently long 
tradition m the exercise of democratic institutions. Without these 
prerequisites no stable federal structure can be created. 

The disregard of these considerations vitiates, it seems to me, 
some of the conclusions of the important essay of President Benes 
on “The Organization of Post-War Europe.”^ Dr. Benes regarded 
as the nucleus of the future central Europe a Czechoslovak fed- 
eration with Poland. Everyone who knows the profoundly back- 
ward political structure of postwar Poland, the feudal military 
dictatorship which prevailed there, the corruptive influences of 
the colonels, will have serious doubts concerning the workability 
of such a plan ; the more so because only the Czech part of former 
Czechoslovakia could be called a democracy accordmg to our 
definition, whereas the Slovak and Ruthenian parts of the repub- 
lic, which lived under Magyar feudal domination for centuries, 
were extremely backward territories politically, culturally, and 

^Foreign Affmfs, January, 1942, 
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socially. A similar difficulty may arise concerning the Hapsburg 
problem which is so strenuously supported by all conservative 
and reactionary influences. Of course, Dr Benes, a truly liberal 
statesman, repudiates the idea of a Hapsburg restoration from 
both the points of view of prmciple and of expediency. However, 
he makes a very important and dangerous reservation: “In spite 

of the foregomg 1 stress the fact that after the war the nations 

of Central Europe must decide their fate themselves. This is a 
self-evident democratic postulate. If one or the other of them de- 
cides freely and with the approval of the majority of the popula- 
tion for a restoration of the Hapsburg or another royal family . . . 
it can I think expect its decision to be respected.”® This statement 
practically opens the door for a Hapsburg restoration in Hungary, 
in Croatia, and possibly in Austria (as long as the Austrian Social 
Democratic party has no opportunity to reorganize its decimated 
ranks thinned by the nazi rule and by the etmgration of its best 
leaders). The nations of central Europe will not become “free na- 
tions” by the sheer fact of their liberation from the yoke of 
Hitler; they must be made free nations by an energetic and far- 
sighted policy. In their present social and political structure those 
nations would fall easy prey to feudal, plutocratic, and clerical 
influences. 

Therefore, it can be urged that after the victory of the democ- 
racies the whole new order should be put under their guidance. 
The federal union of the Anglo-American nations and of the few 
liberated countries which already before the war were duly re- 
garded as free peoples — such as France, Italy, the Scandinavian 
countries, Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, and the democratic 
parts of Czechoslovakia — is the only organization which could be 
the basis of a real democratic order. All the liberated countries 
must be put under the temporary surveillance of this democratic 
union. This union should say to the small nations approximately 
this : “All right, you are now liberated, and you are asserting your 
sincere will to maintain the peace and to elaborate a real demo- 

^Ihd. 
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cratic political structure. We, the union, shall protect and 
strengthen you in this endeavor. You may elaborate your own 
structure of government, you may federate with those neighbor- 
mg countries with whom you feel a genuine community of inter- 
est and solidarity in certam traditional cultural values. You can 
not have an independent army, but only contingents m the army 
of the union; you can not establish protective tariffs against the 
other states without the consent of the umon; you must establish, 
under the control of the union, universal equal suffrage with se- 
cret ballot; you must settle your frontier controversies on the basis 
of the broadest plebiscite controlled by the union ; you must carry 
out a thoroughgomg land reform with the help of the union ; and 
you must guarantee a mmimum of nationality rights for your 
minorities, which will remain inside your administrative fron- 
tiers even after the plebiscites have been justly carried out. If this 
and the other conditions are fulfilled, and if you prove that a real 
democracy is working efficiently in your countries, then you may 
determme the final form of your government and may become 
equal members of the federal union.” 

In this scheme the necessity for agrarian reform is supreme. 
It is the greatest political naivete to believe that the oppressed 
people on this territory will ever become free nations without the 
expropriation of the feudal estates and without the wholesale re- 
form of the antiquated agricultural structure of southeastern 
Europe, on the basis of an independent co-operative peasantry 
well equipped with the necessary credits and technical imple- 
ments. Without such a profound reform, the idea of federalism 
would be as absurd as to begin new life m the unfumigated apart- 
ment of a cholera victim. 

Such a political structure is also the only guarantee for mak- 
mg an end to the vexed nationality problems which, by inflammg 
Europe, were promment causes both m the first and the second 
world wars. In the framework of a democratic federation under 
the control of the union, these problems could be solved. There 
IS not the smallest reason why the method so victorious in Switzer- 
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land can not operate equally well m central and southeastern 
Europe. It is a question of organization, of growing culture and 
economic prosperity without w^hich the old situation with its 
nationality struggles, irredentas, and forcible ass im ilations will 
return. Only those who believe in real federalism can hope to 
solve the nationality problem. It is therefore surprising that so 
genuine a liberal and humanitarian as President Benes comes to 
the amazmg conclusion that “it will be necessary after this war 
to carry out a transfer of population on a very much larger scale 
than after the last war.” Of course, “this must be done m as hu- 
mane a manner as possible, internationally organized and inter- 
nationally financed.”^ After the experiences of such transfers fol- 
lowing the first world war, and after the criminal experiments 
m this line carried out by the Fascists and the Nazis, one must 
deny the right of any state to experiment in uprootmg national 
mmorities which for centuries have lived and worked on a terri- 
tory which they regard as their beloved home. 

Likewise, under the rigidity of the old state system, the rights 
of the mmorities, which always will exist, can not be really guar- 
anteed. Dr. Benes himself acknowledges this fact when he says: 
“The protection of minorities in the future should consist pri- 
marily m the defense of human democratic rights, and not of 
national rights. Minorities in individual states must never again 
be given the character of mternationally recognized political and 
legal units with the possibility of again becoming sources of dis- 
turbance. On the other hand, it is necessary to facilitate emigra- 
tion from one state to another so that if national minorities do not 
want to live in a foreign state they may gradually unite with their 
own people in neighboring states.”® Now, the whole history of 
the former Austro-Hungarian monarchy has amply demon- 
strated that individual human rights alone can not solve the 
nationality problem. What national mmorities wish to achieve is 
not simply equality before the law, but a reasonable administra- 

^ Op, at, 
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five autonomy m their own territories and the free development 
of their own traditional cultural values. This was the main en- 
deavor of all those who advocated federalism as a cure for the 
nationality sickness, and primarily that of the Austrian Socialist 
party, which put the idea of National Cadasters (free organiza- 
tions of all the nationality groups) and sound local autonomy 
into the forefront of the reorganization of Austria. It can not be 
doubted that the dissolution of the Hapsburg monarchy was 
chiefly due to the lack of federalism. As all the new states will in- 
evitably have national mmorities — provided they are not evacu- 
ated by armed force or administrative pressure — they will neces- 
sarily face the same problems as did the old Dual Monarchy. 

In an article on “Danubian Reconstruction,” Archduke Otto 
of Hapsburg pays lip service to a vague idea of federalism when he 
writes: “Federalism is, without doubt, one of the materials which 
we shall need to use m our constructive work, but we must make 
clear from the outset that it will help to make a better order than 
that of 1919 only if there exists a strong central power which 
unites m its hand all decisions regarding foreign policy, defense, 
mternational trade, and currency.”® And though he cautiously 
admits that “this central power must not be an mstitution 
opposed^ to the various nationalities which form the federation,” 
it is evident that the whole Hapsburg propaganda in this country 
and in Europe is based on the assumption that only the restora- 
tion of the Hapsburg dynasty, at least m the pre-eminently Cath- 
olic countries, can create a really stable political structure as a 
counterweight against the German Reich. However, this argu- 
ment is specious. The whole history of federalism demonstrates 
that the necessity of a central power can be based only on the 
common will of the nationality groups and not on a dynastic 
power imposed upon them, especially on a dynastic power which 
was always allied with feudal, military, and bureaucratic par- 
ticular interests agamst the free development of those nationali- 

® Foreign Affairs, January, 1942. 

Italics mine. 
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ties. The underlying idea of the dualistic system was exactly this 
— a fact w'hich was masterfully demonstrated by Joseph Redlich, 
the great historian of Austrian constitutionahsm. 

The supreme test of the efficiency of federalism, however, 
would be whether it could solve the central problem of the future 
postwar Europe, the problem of Germany. All pseudo-federal 
solutions have this m common: they are trymg to build up a new 
balance-of-power system m which some combination of states 
could check a hostile Germany. There is a sound element m these 
plans. It can not be doubted that Germany must be disarmed, 
that the chief criminals who intentionally brought about the 
present catastrophe must be punished, and that the disarmed 
Germany must be rigorously watched. For all this an irresistible 
military force is needed, and this can be only the force of the 
allied victorious democracies, beside which no other armed 
power or combmation of powers should be tolerated on the Euro- 
pean continent. Of course, an agreement between Russia and the 
democracies is a prerequisite of this or any other plan of mter- 
national reconstruction. 

But such a system of an overwhelming military control is not 
enough. It may last five years, ten years, a generation; but it will 
surely not lead to a final peace if the system of compulsion can 
not be transformed mto a system of co-operation. 

All endeavors to dismember Germany, to humiliate her, to 
curtail her economic resources, or to put her at the mercy of a 
permanent military coalition are shortsighted and futile. No plan 
for stabilization can be workable which discounts the fact of Ger- 
many’s overwhelming economic, technological, and cultural m- 
fluence m central Europe. Already at a time when the slogan 
“Germany has no place in the sun” was corned, her hegemonic 
role was clearly established. “Germany,” wrote Professor J. M. 
Keynes m his prophetic book, “was the best customer of Russia, 
Norway, Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, and Austria- 
Hungary; she was the second best customer of Great Britain, 
Sweden, Denmark; and the third best customer of France. She 
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was the largest source of supply to Russia, Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Holland, Switzerland Italy, Austria-Hungary, Rumania, 
and Bulgaria; and the second largest source of supply to Great 
Britam, Belgium, and France.”® Without any military action, and 
in spite of the unfortunate international policy of Germany, her 
economic and cultural penetration was rapidly growing m the 
territory of central and eastern Europe at that time. This suprem- 
acy of Germany was also clearly demonstrated by the events 
of World War I. It can not be doubted that Germany would have 
won the war without the wholesale mtervention of the United 
States. To believe that such a power can be excluded from or min - 
imiz ed m the future Europe is utterly naive or preposterous. 

Therefore, the main task of future statesmanship will be to 
appease Germany in a real sense. This means a kmd of organiza- 
tion and co-operation which will give to Germany every possi- 
bility of economic and cultural progress, of peaceful expansion 
both in Europe and in the world. It means m the second place the 
de-Prussiamzation of Germany. It is utterly unrealistic to believe 
that the Prussian spirit of conquest and domination was exclu- 
sively or primarily the result of the injustices of the peace treaty 
or the lack of lebensraum. It meant far more than this; it meant 
a special type of moral and spiritual synthesis which has de- 
veloped on Prussian soil m the last two or three hundred years. 
The causes of this synthesis were complex, but once in formation 
it acted as an independent and dommating historical force. There 
can not be imagined a more powerful antidote against this spirit 
than that new economic and moral constellation which would 
follow democratic federation in Europe, if it be honest and 
sincere. 

The same system of federalism should be extended to Ger- 
many, at the begiiming, within her own frontiers. In no country 
of the world has federalism had such deep roots as in Germany. 
The very conception of the Holy Roman Empire of the German 
nation was an important beginning m this direction. Later, how- 

Economic Consequences of the Peace (New York, 1920), 17. 
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ever, the conquering military spirit of Prussia falsified the whole 
system. As Constantin Frantz, the greatest German advocate of 
federalism and a strong antagonist of Bismarck, put it: . . out 
of the barracks of Berlm origmated the New Reich. Instead of 
constitutmg the last bulwark of the European peace, it has become 

the foundation stone of the European war system The tyran- 

mcal maxim oderint dum metuant could one day give rise to a 
great coalition agamst the New Reich — it could never acquire 
one single true friend. . . .”® The prophecy of the scholar came 
into full realization during the first and second world wars. The 
spirit of Prussian militarism gave a sham federal structure to the 
Reich. Without a genuine liberal and democratic spirit it be- 
came a political mstrument m the hands of the ruling Prussian 
aristocracy. 

The chief task, therefore, both for the German people and 
for Europe is a double one: first, the leading role of the Prussian 
upper class must be uprooted by the dismemberment of the East 
Prussian estates and their colonization by the German peasantry; 
second, the German federal structure must be remolded mto a 
true federal structure by separating old Prussia from those terri- 
tories which origmally did not belong to her, but were annexed 
by military and diplomatic pressure. In the thought of certain 
Germans themselves, a new federated state could be created by 
the separation of the Rhineland from Prussia. Such a Rhineland 
state could be composed of certam provinces which in their struc- 
ture and mentality never were really pure Prussian. For mstance, 
Nassau, the Grand Duchy of Hesse, the Palatinate, the Grand 
Duchy of Baden, and Wurtemberg could form the strongest Ger- 
man state both economically and culturally. If this state were 
given an adequate representation m the German federation, any 
recurrence of the old Prussian spirit could be prevented. Such a 
new federal structure, eliminating the artificial political suprem- 
acy of Prussia, would give a real boom to those mighty spiritual 

® Quoted by F W Foerster in Europa und die Deutsche Frage (Luzern, 1937), 
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and moral energies of the German people which were hmdered 
and handicapped by the Prussian spirit. (Of course, federalism 
is not a panacea for all evils. Every careful observer will recognize 
the appallmg task which the future Germany will face m re- 
molding her educational system and creatmg a western demo- 
cratic ideology. Nevertheless it remains true that without a new 
federal structure as advocated here, the work can not even be 
begun). 

This transformation would be made even deeper and more 
rapid by a guarantee given by the democratic union to Germany 
that she will be immediately accepted m the new world order as 
an equal partner as soon as the new Germany has given clear and 
substantial evidence of being solidly established. From this pomt 
of view, the so-called Austrian problem would also find its natural 
solution The Hapsburgist-Papal plan to compel the separation 
of Austria from Germany would be a criminal mistake. Under 
our hypothesis of reconstruction, Austria, after a short inner 
political reconstruction, should choose freely whether she would 
prefer to enter mto a German or a Danubian federation m- 
side the general federal structure established by the victorious 
democracies. 

There still remains, in the view of some, the menace of a 
factor which, if not rightly treated, can plunge Europe again into 
chaos. This is the enigma of Russia. There is, according to this 
view, a strong possibility, if the events of the war further ac- 
centuate Russian victory, that Russia may emerge from this war 
the strongest military power of Europe. It is true that the whole 
mterior political, moral, and economic structure of Russia is, for 
the time being, such as to preclude its entrance into the frame- 
work of that democratic federal union which is envisaged in this 
chapter. Is there not a further great task for statesmen in dimin- 
ishing and, if possible, eliminating the historic tension between 
the Soviet republics and the rest of Europe Russia has even now, 
at least noimnally, a federal structure, and the ultimate value of a 
federation opposed to a unitary state based on force is sincerely 
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recognized by the Soviets, though not always put into practice. 
Manifestly, the cultural and moral forces for a true federalism 
are still in their infancy in Russia. Under these circumstances, the 
danger of increasmg tension between the democracies and the 
Soviets could easily grow. This tension could be alleviated only 
by a policy which, economically and morally, would bring the 
two systems nearer to each other. 

There is another side of the question, which can be under- 
stood only m relation to four fundamental factors m recent Rus- 
sian politics: first, the national, or Stalinist, victory over the inter- 
national, or Trotskyist, wing of the Communist party, relative 
to the true scope of the party’s activities; second, the consistent 
support of the Soviet government, both in and outside the League, 
for the prmciples of collective security, a support which was more 
consistent than that accorded by the great democracies of the 
West; third, the recent announcement of Joseph Stalm of the 
abandonment of the traditional communist policy of fostering 
revolution in capitalist countries and later the dissolution of the 
Comintern, and fourth, the abandonment of the “godless” policy 
and the reconstruction of the Russian Orthodox Church. For 
these four factors appear happily to presage the possibility of 
Russian collaboration m postwar federation. 

Whatever the validity of these points of view, it remains 
that the real danger zone lies m the territory between Germany 
and Russia. Its antiquated agricultural structure can not remain. 
The present feudal economic and political atmosphere would 
make southeastern Europe prone to accept the leadership of the 
Soviets agamst their age-old oppressors. Both eastern and western 
Poland, Rumania, Hungary, and Bulgaria could easily fall into 
the orbit of the Soviets. A victorious and powerful Russia could, 
without any aggressive war or grabbing of territories, swallow 
those lands by the accomplished practices of mternal revolution. 
In doing this, the Soviet policy would be to a certain extent justi- 
fied, because, if the old feudal militaristic spirit contmues in 
southeastern Europe, it would always explode into an aggressive 
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policy against Russia. The collapse of the Stalin-Hitler Pact is 
good evidence of this fact. 

On the other hand, an economically reconstructed and polit- 
ically federated southeastern Europe under the protection of the 
democracies would create a new situation. For the new peasantry, 
marchmg towards cultural and economic emancipation, the So- 
viets would cease to exercise a revolutionary influence. Nobody is 
prouder of his rights and human dignity than the independent 
peasant helped by his state and his co-operative organizations. At 
the same time this new peasant world would look with under- 
standing and sympathy towards the Soviet experiment in its cul- 
tural and economic efforts to raise the standard of the laboring 
people. Furthermore, the Soviet states, havmg no fear of an 
aggression of European feudalists and militarists, could devote a 
greater part of its energy to mterior reforms. A growing pros- 
perity and a continuous heightening of the cultural level would 
inevitably mduce democratic reforms mto the still autocratic 
structure of Russia. This would mean a continuous lessening of 
tension between the democratic and the Soviet federations. Russia 
would assume more and more elements of a democratic federal 
structure at a time when the traditional historical forces of oppres- 
sion and dommation m Europe would be eliminated. Conse- 
quently, the prmciples of free and spontaneous federalism would 
find new and more ambitious tasks in Europe and elsewhere. 



XIV 


The Revolt of the Subjugated Peoples 
Against Hider 


T o KNOW and understand the history of Europe during 
the last twenty years requires more than the study of 
oflEcial documents and treaties, newspapers and radio 
scripts. None of these documents will explain com- 
pletely why It was only on September 2, 1939, after eighteen years 
of political and military aggression agamst democracy, organized 
labor, social progress, world trade, international co-operation, 
freedom of worship, political and racial equality, that Hitler 
found himself at war with the western democracies. Nor will 
they explam why Mussolmi was left free to establish on the Euro- 
pean comment a fascist regime opposed to the very foundations 
of democratic civilization and to prepare his military machme 
until his German masters considered the moment ripe to have 
him deliver the stab in the back to France and the other de- 
mocracies. 

It will be necessary to penetrate mto the secret archives of 
big industrial concerns, military schools, reactionary political 
parties, and pro-fascist groups which were workmg under incon- 
spicuous but very patriotic names m order to understand how the 
interests of national defense and security were neglected in favor 
of pro-fascist sympathies. 

The greatest achievements of the German propaganda ma- 
chine took place before the war started. In many years of patient 
effort Hitler’s Germany had built inside the European democra- 
cies a powerful system of espionage, a kind of espionage which 
never existed before in history. It was made of men who in most 
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cases were not paid by the enemy, men who would have even con- 
sidered It a dishonor to work for the Germans, but who hated 
democratic mstitutions more than they hated Germany. They 
were lured into organizations which had as their apparent pur- 
pose only the destruction of the democratic regime. Of course this 
destruction could be accomplished only by co-operation with 
fascist elements of other countries, particularly of Germany and 
Italy. From there it was only a step to the policy of active pro- 
fascism and only two steps to direct treason. 

On the other hand, in order to understand the motives of 
the struggle and the aspirations of the subjugated countries, it 
will be equally necessary to rely very little on government docu- 
ments and newspapers. Both reflect only to a very small extent 
the real aspirations of the people. There was a kind of consprct- 
non dtt silence m opposition to the great popular wave in favor 
of democracy. It will, therefore, be necessary to look mto the 
archives of trade unions, co-operatives, farmer groups, and demo- 
cratic parties in order to find the real face of Europe. 

The fact is that while the guns were still firmg at the end of 
1918, a political battle of great magnitude started all over Europe 
and particularly in Germany. The Emperor, while his armies 
were crumbling and while the home front was breaking down, 
received proposal after proposal from certain army leaders and 
particularly from General von Bock not to abdicate, but to estab- 
lish a terroristic regime m Germany. He would lose, they told 
him, the war against the Allies, but he might win the war against 
the German people. For a short time there was terrible hesitation 
at his headquarters. Finally the cowardice of the Kaiser was de- 
cisive. He was afraid, and preferred the safety and comfort of the 
exile in Holland to the risk of losing the civil war and his life. 
But his advisers were not entirely wrong m their suggestions. 
They understood that the victorious Allies wanted only a military 
victory and that the political and economic regime of Germany 
not only had nothing to fear from them, but in the case of danger 
of social revolution, could obtain their help. 
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For iong years after, the German reactionary forces based 
their whole political strategy- on this belief. Here began the 
historic mistake of the Allies. They were thinkmg about military 
measures, payments of the war debts, fixmg of the historic re- 
sponsibilities for having started the war, but they were not think- 
ing of destroymg the political and economic machmery which 
had been basically responsible for the war and for the building 
up of the German military spirit. None of the participants in the 
peace conference, even the most hostile to Germany, would have 
diverted one nunute of their time to such a basic thing as the 
establishment of real democracy inside the defeated countries. 
In drawmg the new map of Europe, they tried to take into con- 
sideration problems of boundaries and nationalities, but they 
never thought of the democratic structure of the old or the new 
countries. Chauvinism and violent nationalism were many times 
stronger at the conference than the democratic ideals for which 
the war supposedly and allegedly was fought. The Conference 
of Versailles was based on the same principles and the same 
methods as the Congress of Vienna, held more than a hundred 
years before in 1815. The nmeteenth century, the industrial revo- 
lution, and the deep changes which the world had undergone 
were not taken into account. Of course there was one new grandi- 
ose idea m Paris which didn’t exist in Vienna, the idea of the 
League of Nations. This was, m the minds of most of the partici- 
pants, a slight concession to the dangerous, war-weary public 
opinion and to a few “naive” men like Wilson, Bourgeois, Lord 
Cecil, and others. 

When the conference started, the road toward a new hu- 
manity was open. The most reactionary regimes m Europe were 
utterly defeated, Wilson’s fourteen points were the credo of the 
common man m Europe, the system of military alliances had 
proven itself definitely inadequate for the preservation of peace, 
and one of the great laws of our century was discovered — the law 
of collective security. This idea, if applied in its broadest sense, 
IS much more than a military motive. It is a principle of inter- 
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national solidarity in every field in order to guarantee and defend 
the common security against whatever aggression may threaten 
any mem her of the community of nations. The peoples of Europe 
were tired of war. In almost all the European countries there were 
signs of fatigue, and nobody knows what would have happened 
if the war had lasted longer. It is very characteristic that, when 
the peace was finally signed, the people felt somehow that it 
wasn’t a real peace. Large sections of popular opinion were 
alarmed about the dangers of militaristic nationalism. 

As early as April, 1922, the International Federation of Trade 
Unions held a congress in Rome which devoted an important 
part of Its meetings to the discussion of precisely these dangers. 
The congress adopted a resolution which contained this char- 
acteristic passage: “[The congress] declares that the fight against 
militarism and war, and for world peace based upon the frater- 
nization of the peoples, is one of the principal tasks of the Trade 
Union movement.” And further: “. . . the Congress declares that 
it IS above all the duty of the International Trade Union move- 
ment to combat all forms of political and economic nationalism.”^ 

The representatives of the European workers’ organizations 
saw the dangers of the nationalist wave which was encouraged 
by governments, and they understood that it would lead mevit- 
ably to a new world war. The trade union movement was strongly 
determmed to use every means in its power agamst the increas- 
ingly nationalistic tendencies, and the Rome congress unani- 
mously decided to “prevent the actual outbreak of such wars by 
proclaiming and carrymg out a general international strike.”^ 

At the end of the same year, from December 10 to 15, an in- 
ternational peace congress met at The Hague, under the auspices 
of the International Federation of Trade Unions. Present at this 
congress were delegates not only of the different labor move- 
ments, but also of the International Co-operative Alliance, peace 

^ Tile International Trade Union Congress, The International Trade Union Move- 
ment, Supplement X (Amsterdam, The International Trade Union Congress, 1923), 107. 
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societies, League of Nations associations, women’s societies, and 
others. The chairman of the congress estimated that at least four 
million people were represented, and it is mterestmg to note that 
the Soviet Russian trade umons were also represented. Their dele- 
gates mcluded Karl Radek and Lozowsky, the latter at present 
Deputy Commissar of Foreign Affairs. Among the many ex- 
tremely mterestmg resolutions adopted by that congress was one 
on education which very rightly asked for an educational system 
which could “eliminate everything which might tend to arouse 
or cultivate militaristic nationalism.” Many suggestions for re- 
vision of the teaching of history were made and the congress de- 
cided that “there should be an end to glorification of conquests 
and conquerors.”® The congress was particularly anxious to have 
the League of Nations modified m order to make it an mstrument 
capable of promoting international co-operation and of prevent- 
mg war. 

The essential characteristic of the following years is that m- 
ternal and international policy became extremely interrelated. In 
almost every country the democratic and socially progressive 
forces were in favor of the League and of collective security, 
while reactionary and pro-fascist forces were bitterly opposed to 
any system of international organization. This is true of fascist 
Italy, also, contrary to the general belief that Mussolini became 
opposed to the League only at the time of his aggression against 
Ethiopia. The fact is that fascist Italy was too weak to adopt 
openly a hostile attitude; therefore, she waited until the oppor- 
tune moment would come. Until 1931, the significance of this 
struggle was not apparent to most observers. Europe was at peace, 
the technical services of the League accomplished some remark- 
able achievements, and the brilliant and frequent meetings in 
Geneva gave the illusion that the international machmery was 
runnmg smoothly. 

But when Japan first attacked China m Manchuria, the 

S International Peace Congress, International Federation of Trade Unions (Am- 
sterdam, The International Federation of Trade Unions, 1922), 205* 
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people of Europe woke up and realized suddenly the gravity of 
the situation. Sympathy for the victim was expressed m hundreds 
of meetmgs in which the governments were urged to act imme- 
diately agamst the Japanese. But the governments replied that 
this aggression did not endanger the security and the indepen- 
dence of the European countries. By their attitude and their 
foreign policy they began destroying the ideas of collective secur- 
ity which had penetrated the hearts of the people very deeply. 
When Mussolmi was finally ready to start his aggressive policy, 
even though the victim was an almost unknown country, the 
popular anxiety became greater and greater. In France a wave of 
hatred against Laval started at that time because of his maneuvers 
to save the fascist aggressor. But again the governments refused 
to take measures, and agam they weakened not only the system 
of collective security but also the will to resist on the part of the 
peoples of Europe. 

The discrepancy between the realities of power politics and 
the ofiScially expressed foreign policies of the different govern- 
ments became more acute every day. In principle all the Euro- 
pean countries (apart from the fascist regimes) were bound to an 
mternational policy based on the prmciples of the Covenant of 
the League of Nations. In fact, there were four different concep- 
tions of international policy: 

(1) The balance of power conception, followed especially 
by Great Britain. 

(2) A policy of military alliances, followed particularly by 
France. 

(3) An international policy without dogmatic principles 
(an opportunistic policy), followed particularly by Turkey, Ru- 
mania, Hungary, Poland, Yugoslavia, and others. 

(4) The policy of neutrality, of which the Scandinavian 
countries and later the members of the Oslo group were the 
characteristic representatives. In reality all these international 
policies were made out of confusion and half-measures, incapable 
of stoppmg the rising fascist wave. Smce its entry into the League 
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of Nations, Soviet Russia was almost the only country advocating 
a policy of collective security. 

The real crisis of European democracy started with the 
Spanish Civil War, because that war combmed both elements 
which were feared so much, namely, aggression and the spread 
of fascism. The Franco rebellion was the first forcible attempt to 
overthrow a constitutional democracy. The attitude of the two 
fascist powers, Germany and Italy, toward this attempt was per- 
fectly logical and consistent with their system. They immediately 
supported the Franco rebellion with all the means in their power. 
The attitude of the democracies was quite illogical and opposed 
to their most vital interests, permitting not only the overthrow’ 
of a constitutional regime, but also the mten-’ention of the fascist 
powers. The weakness of the democracies tow’ard the Spanish 
war gave the green light to all the fascist forces in Europe. Why 
should the French Fascists stop trymg to take over power when 
they saw that in Spam no effective measures w’ere bemg taken to 
prevent such action? This was the signal for fascist forces m 
Poland, Rumania, Yugoslavia, and other countries to reverse not 
only the mternal policies of their countries, but also their foreign 
policies. The Spanish affair definitely encouraged the anti-demo- 
cratic and pro-German elements m Italy to go ahead, and it con- 
tributed greatly toward the final breakdown of the anti-fascist 
forces in Germany itself. 

It is true that French and English public opmion was divided 
on the Spanish affair, but it is less true that the divided parts were 
equally strong. The truth is that the overwhelming ma]ority of 
the people of both countries were in favor of republican Spam. 

All over Europe there were immense popular movements 
in favor of the Loyalists. The labor forces w’ere without exception 
behind the republican government. The people’s front demon- 
strations in France, which sometimes gathered together one mil- 
lion men and women, were entirely pro-republican. No meeting 
organized in favor of Franco ever collected more than twenty- 
five thousand people, but of course the dommant newspapers 
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and publications and the radio were in favor of non-intervention, 
or outright in favor of Franco. It is this crisis and this attitude 
of the French government that undermined, step by step, the re- 
sistance of European countries. 

The final blow to the whole conception of mternational law 
came with the Mumch agreement and the betrayal of Czecho- 
slovakia. From that moment on, the governments of the dom- 
inant democracies in Europe were isolated from their peoples. 
No appeal to sacrifice or to national defense had really a very deep 
meaning for the people. The agreement was accepted, of course, 
because everyone understood that it couldn’t be otherwise. But 
there was none of the wholehearted, enthusiastic support which 
previous governmental policies had enjoyed. It was a necessary 
evil, but It was no longer the march on the glorious road to free- 
dom. When the war broke out, the people of Europe were prac- 
tically passive to the dangers of fascism. In almost all countries, 
to write or to speak agamst the crimes of Hitlerism had been 
forbidden. 

Up to the outbreak of the war the rule not to attack the heads 
of foreign governments was applied almost everywhere. This, 
because the governments believed that they could avoid war with 
Hitler and that measures of appeasement and the suppression of 
anti-fascist propaganda would avoid the war. But despite these 
policies, when the war came, the whole accumulated hatred 
against fascism and German imperialism broke out with un- 
imagined violence. There was on all faces a grim determination 
to put an end once and forever to German conquest and to 
Hitlerism. 

This was the great moment for the democracies to wage an 
ofiFensive war and to take the ideological offensive agamst every- 
thing that was fascist. But here again the governments failed. 
While they were at war with Hitler, they were not at war with 
Mussolmi; they were even appeasing him. Nine long months 
passed without any initiative whatsoever on the part of the de- 
mocracies. And when finally the Hitler machine, later combined 
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with the Mussolini machine, went into high gear, the defenses 
broke down as if they were made of paper. The general staffs and 
the leading economic groups, infested by the virus of fascism, 
had not the capacity nor the imagination to create the unprece- 
dented wave of enthusiasm which was necessary m order to stop 
the powerful military mechanism of the Axis. And the European 
democracies succumbed after a few days m some mstances, a few 
weeks m others. Like hyenas on the battlefields, the Fascists were 
waitmg for that moment. They came out of the holes where they 
had been hiding m fear of wartime legislation. They came out 
from their false patriotic newspapers and magazines into the 
open with their fascist conceptions. In the course of a smgle night 
m June, 1940, Germany ceased to be the enemy, and only the 
democracies were the enemies. 

Immediately after the downfall of France, for a few months 
a terrible wave of resignation and despair came over the people of 
Europe. Everythmg they believed in was broken down. England 
also seemed to be lost, and there was no hope of resurrection. 

But there is an unsuspected vitality m the people. This period 
of despair did not last long. The realities of the Hitler regime, the 
abject behavior of the puppet authorities, the splendid resistance 
of England and later of Soviet Russia have encouraged a move- 
ment of resistance which today is of an unprecedented magni- 
tude. The daily hardships of the fascist regime have convmced 
the people that there is no reconciliation possible with a system 
which destroys national independence and individual freedom 
and which subjugates everythmg to the interests of the ruling 
class or the master race. 

Slowly but with determination the force of resistance was 
organized over almost all of Europe. The resistance of the under- 
ground movement was not an act from above. The breakdown 
of governmental and pohtical machinery came so quickly that 
there was no time to prepare anythmg. Furthermore, nobody 
believed that the whole of Europe could be brought under Hit- 
ler’s control, and the governments would probably have con- 
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sidered the preparation of an underground movement a subver- 
sive act. Therefore, the forces of resistance had to start from 
scratch. From the beginning the resistance came from the v?ork- 
ers’ groups. These groups had strongly entrenched traditions of 
international solidarity and anti-fascist hatred. 

While the majority of the nationally known labor leaders 
were killed, arrested, or closely watched, very rapidly new leaders 
appeared to fill the gaps. The leaders of local and smaller unions 
and co-operatives were in relative security, and they had the time 
to prepare a real net of underground organizations and also re- 
placements in case of arrests. 

The workers of Europe are used to fighting not only for their 
professional mterests, but also for the maintenance or re-estabhsh- 
ment of the democratic system. Resistance against fascism is to 
them a natural thing. The refusal to participate m such a move- 
ment, the refusal to make financial contributions towards it, a 
reluctance to hide endangered men with arms, or to prmt ma- 
terial is almost equal to dishonor. That is why the workers were 
capable of creating not only local centers of resistance, but also 
the first regional and national underground organizations. Si- 
multaneously other underground movements sprang up. They 
were more spontaneous and of a local character and, in many 
cases, until lately they were without liaison with the others. They 
were patriotic groups composed of elements who realized that 
their countries would be definitely lost if Hitler won and who 
took up the call to arms and jomed the fight. 

A remarkable thmg was the participation of the European 
farmers’ movements in the resistance. The European farmer in 
general was disinterested in politics, and he was, furthermore, 
a pacifist. Briand’s popularity was so great precisely because he 
had the support of the farmers’ movement of Europe, which saw 
in him the apostle of peace. But the farmer has, at the same time, 
a strong feeling of independence. He hates daily or hourly inter- 
ventions in his doings and personal life, and as fascism started 
transformmg every village and every farm into an industrial unit 
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which had to furnish so much of its products to the state, the 
farmer revolted. He revolted not only agamst the mvader : he re- 
volted against the whole system which the invader brought with 
him. He revolted agamst fascism. 

Another element of resistance comes from the intellectual 
groups. It IS mterestmg to note that scientists and teachers are 
among the best elements of the European underground move- 
ment. On the contrary, artists and writers prove relati\ ely weaker 
than would have been expected from their previous books or 
artistic productions. The purely literary writers were among the 
first elements to resume then activities with the approval of the 
nazi occupation authorities. There is also in some European coun- 
tries a remarkable resistance of religious groups, particularly 
Protestant and Jewish and some Catholic groups. 

Despite unprecedented terror, the forces of resistance are be- 
coming better organized every day, and they have established 
some co-ordination with the anti-Axis countries. The forms of 
resistance change from passive resistance to active military and 
economic sabotage, mtelligence work for the United Nations, 
and, ultimately, physical destruction of the enemy. 

Naturally these underground forces of today, after a United 
Nations’ victory, will be the decisive political forces on the Euro- 
pean continent. What are their aspirations, and what attitude will 
they have towards schemes of mternational organization ? 

Of course it is impossible to foresee their future attitude, but 
in studying the many factors described previously, we can at least 
arrive at some conclusions. The author participated until the 
middle of December, 1940, in France in many of the activities and 
discussions of various groups of resistance and could observe even 
then a characteristic evolution. In the struggle of the peoples of 
Europe, discussion about the future plays a very important part. 
Superficial observers believe that nationalism is growmg steadily 
in Europe. They confuse the generalized expression, “Oh, let’s 
first get rid of the Germans,” with a nationalistic tendency. Of 
course people want the Germans out, for they are suffering ter- 
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nbly every day because of them and also they know that no re- 
establishment of democracy is possible without the defeat of Hit- 
ler Germany. 

But nationalism in its extremist aspects, exaggeration of 
national pride, army, and fighting capacity, and a superiority 
complex in general, is bankrupt. The most prominent national- 
istic and militaristic leaders of the occupied countries are m the 
front ranks of the German puppets. Petain m France, Franco m 
Spain, Quislmg in Norway, Degrelle in Belgium, Mannerheim 
in Fmland, and Horthy in Hungary are outspoken supporters of 
the Axis — a fact which has contributed considerably to the dis- 
credit of chauvmism. 

The disrepute of nationalistic ideas and the fact that the 
labor movement is the backbone of resistance have influenced 
greatly the discussions about the future which are going on in 
underground Europe. These discussions are taking place under 
the most tragic circumstances. Hunted not only by the Gestapo 
but also by the puppet police of their own countries, the forces 
of resistance m Europe are compelled to divide their time be- 
tween concrete activities against the enemy and plans about the 
future. Practical experience has taught the European popular 
movements that before convmcmg new elements to join the 
battle, they have to explain to them and even prove to them that 
after this war there will be a really better international order. 
Without books, without information from abroad, through spo- 
radic and clandestine radio broadcasts, through readmg between 
the lines of the fascist-controlled newspapers and through oc- 
casional bits of information secured in other ways, these move- 
ments have nevertheless succeeded in acquirmg a relatively clear 
picture of the United Nations’ ideology. They constantly stress 
the fact that the most powerful anti-Axis forces in this war are 
the United States under the leadership of a man and a govern- 
ment known to be devoted to the ideals of world democracy, 
England under the leadership of Winston Churchill and Sir 
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Soviet Russia with its new social experiments. They explain con- 
stantly that this bloc of powers will never go back to the prewar 
situation and that at least a world police, and a world league will 
emerge from the war. Europe is unable to work on concrete blue- 
prmts for the future, but the people are immensely interested 
in every plan worked out abroad. This is contrary to the general 
belief that the fighting Europeans refuse to accept advice from 
outside. They are, on the contrary, very grateful for every con- 
structive plan which is offered. 

The essential principles of international organization which 
seem to be accepted by the most important groups of resistance 
are the following: (1) absolute equality of members in whatever 
international organization will be created; (2) limitation of 
national sovereignty m the mterest of common security; (3) dis- 
tribution of raw materials not in the interests of one group of 
countries, but in the interests of all countries; (4) reduction of 
armaments and measures agamst militarism after the necessary 
precautions against the aggressor nations will have been taken; 
(5) destruction of the fascist leadership in the different countries, 
particularly m Germany and Italy, and also concrete measures 
against them m other countries; (6) freedom of travel and com- 
munication and an international guarantee of mdividual human 
rights; (7) nationalization of the most important of the vital in- 
dustries, banks, and msurance companies of Europe, particularly 
those which have co-operated directly or indirectly with the Ger- 
mans; (8) iacrease of the authority of local government, par- 
ticularly of communal government; (9) purgmg of all political 
parties and governmental machinery of elements which profited 
from their position, and scrutiny of the sources of income of each 
man in public life; (10) creation of an international structure 
much more effective than the League of Nations; and (11) popu- 
lar representation m such an international organization on the 
basis of absolute racial equality. 

One can note that many important problems are still un- 
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in which these discussions are taking place is interesting. The 
spirit is absolutely universal and opposed to a military or an eco- 
nomic leadership of one group of nations. The immense confi- 
dence enjoyed by the United States throughout conquered Eu- 
rope will undoubtedly result in a preference for American plans 
and suggestions m international affairs. One distmction between 
the United States and Europe, however, must never be over- 
looked; The problem of democracy which the United States has 
already solved in its political aspects is still m the forefront of 
European consciousness. That problem is created by the existence 
of two great tendencies in European history — one a democratic 
and the other a tyrannical anti-democratic, monarchic concep- 
tion. There was and there is even today a continuing fight be- 
tween these two conceptions. 

Whenever Europeans have been able to demonstrate their 
will m free elections, they have always given a great majority to 
democracy, particularly in France, where these two tendencies 
have existed m every period of history. The ruling minority 
helped and supported fascist tendencies precisely because this 
minority hoped that through a victory or a strengthening of Hit- 
ler Germany the democratic tendencies in other countries would 
be destroyed and their own political position would become 
stronger. If tomorrow Europe were freed from the German yoke 
while in some central European countries or in any other part of 
Europe aggressive dictator regimes were re-established, it is quite 
evident that the peace of Europe would not last. This is the reason 
that the peoples of Europe are so anxious for international guar- 
antees agamst aggression. 

These guarantees should not take the form of underwriting 
this or that particular form of government, e.g., democracy. Each 
people should be free to evolve its own indigenous form of gov- 
ernment, the form best suited to its people and their cultural tra- 
ditions and economic situation. The important thing is that each 
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forth be deprived of any power to jeopardize the peace and pros- 
perity of the world by aggression. 

The European continent, once freed from nazi domination, 
will become a great constructive factor in international relations, 
if those relations are directed toward real world co-operation and 
against the return of the menace of war, misery, and dictatorship. 
Europe this time (and this is the great difference between the 
present and the last war) has learned two things: (1) that the 
destruction of democracy m any part of the world endangers free- 
dom everywhere; and (2) that no country can resist aggression 
by itself. The realization of the nature of national and mterna- 
tional society and the knowledge of its processes have been 
deepened and intensified. Living under terrible circumstances, 
the peoples of Europe realize through their own tragic history 
the necessity for better support of those ideals which in the recent 
past interested only limited groups. Immense progress m the edu- 
cation of the great masses of the people has been made not 
through books but through painful facts. The ultimate triumph 
of these progressive tendencies m Europe will not come auto- 
matically. Much, if not all, will depend on the attitude and the 
sincerity of the countries which have been spared this time from 
fascist occupation. 



XV 


Economic Freedom for the World^ 


T he importance of the military m today’s struggle is 
clear to us all. My concern tonight is with an even more 
powerful weapon than the gun, and that is, the Idea. 
For, however important the role of bayonets and guns 
may have been in the development of mankind, the role of ideas 
has been vastly more important — ^and, m the long run, more con- 
clusive. In historical times, at any rate, men have not often fought 
merely for the joy of killing each other. They have fought for a 
purpose. Sometimes that purpose has not been very inspiring. 
Sometimes it has been quite selfish. But a war won without a pur- 
pose IS a war won without victory. 

A most outstandmg example of a war fought with a purpose 
was our own American Revolution. We did not fight the Revolu- 
tion because we hated Englishmen and wanted to kill them, but 
because we loved freedom and wanted to establish it. I think it is 
fair to say, m the light of what that freedom has meant to the 
world, that the victory won at Yorktown was the greatest victory 
ever won by force of arms. But this was not because our army was 
large and formidable. It was because our purpose was so clear, so 
lofty, and so well defined. 

Unhappily this cannot be said of World War I. It has become 
almost a historical truism that that was a war without victory. 
Of course, it is true that, while we were engaged in it, we thought, 
or said, that we were fightmg for a high purpose. Woodrow Wil- 
son, our commander-in-chief, stated our purpose in eloquent 
terms. We were fighting to make the world safe for democracy 
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— to make it safe, not just with a slogan, but by acceptmg a set of 
principles known as the Fourteen Pomts, and by settmg up a 
full-fledged mternational structure to be known as the League of 
Nations. That was a high purpose, surely. But when the time 
came to execute it in a peace treaty, a fatal flaw was discovered. 
We found that we and our allies were not really agreed upon that 
purpose. On the one hand, some of our allies had entangled 
themselves in secret treaties; and they were more intent upon 
carrymg out those treaties, and upon pursuing traditional power 
diplomacy, than upon opening up the new vista that Mr. Wilson 
had sought to define. And on the other hand, we ourselves were 
not as deeply dedicated to our declared purposes as we had led 
the world to believe. The net result was the abandonment of most 
of the purposes for which the war had supposedly been fought. 
Because those purposes were abandoned, that war was denounced 
by our generation as an enormous and futile slaughter. Millions 
had lost their lives; but no new idea, no new goal, rose from the 
ashes of their sacrifice. 

Now I thmk that these considerations lead us inescapably to 
one conclusion. I think we must conclude that, generally speak- 
ing, nothing of importance can be won in peace which has not 
already been won in the war itself. I say nothing of importance. 
It IS quite true, of course, that many details must be worked out 
at the peace table and at conferences succeeding the peace table 
— details which can not be judiciously worked out under the 
presence of war. We — we and our allies, of course — can not, for 
instance, stop fighting the Japs to make a detailed plan of what 
we intend to do about Burma when victory is won; nor can we 
relent in our pressure agamst Hitler to decide the detailed future 
of Poland. 

What we must win now, durmg the war, are the principles. 
We must know what our line of solution will be. Agam, let me 
use the American Revolution as an example. When we fought 
that war, we had no mkling of the actual structure of the United 
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The federal system, the three branches of government, the bril- 
liant bicameral compromise by which the small states were m- 
duced to come mto the union — all these innovations lay as yet in 
the future, nourished only by the brams of a few great political 
thinkers — ^who, themselves, were not entirely clear. And yet the 
basic principles of that great political structure that was to be- 
come the United States of America were, surely, contamed in the 
Declaration of Independence, in the songs and speeches of that 
day, in after-dmner discussions and private arguments around 
soldiers’ campfires and everywhere along the Atlantic coast. Even 
though the great states of Massachusetts and Virginia were held 
together by the vaguest pronouncements and the flimsiest of 
political contraptions (the Contmental Congress), their citizens 
were in substantial agreement as to the cause they were fightmg 
for and the goal they wished to achieve. 

Had they not agreed during the war, Massachusetts and 
Virgmia, surely, would have failed to agree concerning the prin- 
ciples of the peace. They won in the peace exactly what they won 
in the war— no more and no less. This truth, if it were not self- 
evident, could be proved by citmg one calamity. The people of 
those states did fail to agree concernmg the freedom or slavery 
of the Negro. The result was that there grew up around the en- 
slaved Negro m the South an entirely different economy from 
that which grew up in the North. And this resulted in another, 
and far bloodier, war. 

Can we not learn from this simple lesson, and from similar 
lessons of history, what our task is today ? I say to you, we must 
learn. We must know that we shall wm in the future peace only 
what we are now winning in the war — no more and no less. 

That being profoundly true, we are faced today with two 
problems: How shall we determine what we want to win m the 
next peace And how shall we prepare ourselves to win it during 
the war ? 

First, to determine our aims, it is clearly necessary to reach 
substantial agreement with our allies. Here, as in our Revolution, 
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agreement in detail is not necessary, or even desirable. But unless 
we are to repeat the unhappy history of World War I, agree- 
ment in principle must be won. Moreover, it must exist not just 
among the leaders of the Allies. The basic agreement I am think- 
ing of must be established among the allied peoples themselves. 
We must make sure that these peoples are fighting for essentially 
the same thing. 

Now what does this mean ? It means that every one of us 
has the obligation to speak out, to exchange ideas, freely and 
frankly, across the Pacific, across the Atlantic, and here at home. 
Unless the British people know the way we are thmking in 
America and take it to heart, and unless we have a similar idea of 
what they are thinkmg m England and m the commonwealths, 
there can be no hope of agreement. We must know what the 
people of Russia and Chma aim for and we must let them know 
our aims. 

It is the utmost folly — ^it is just short of suicide — ^to take the 
position that citizens of any country should hold their tongues 
for fear of causing distress to the immediate and sometimes tor- 
tuous policies of their leaders. 

Shall we in America be quiet, for instance, when our leaders 
after promising freedom to the French people, put into control 
over them the very man who has helped to enslave them? Shall 
we be quiet when we see our government’s long appeasement of 
Vichy find its logical conclusion in our collaboration with Dar- 
lan. Hitler’s tool ? Such collaboration outrages the spirit of free 
peoples everywhere, whatever expediency dictated it. I tell you 
we can not fight this war in silence, whatever our experts say. 
Because if we fight in silence those same experts will, in the end, 
even winnmg the war, win nothing but blood and ashes. 

Thus, in order that we may win a real victory, we must en- 
courage the utmost amount of discussion among ourselves and 
with our allies. Moreover, we must be very clear about what this 
word “allies” means. We have many allies — ^roughly, I should 
estimate them at a billion people Britain and the United States 
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are great powers, but they are not the only powers involved in 
this struggle, nor even necessarily the greatest powers. Russia 
and China have each already suffered greater losses in this war 
than all the rest of us put together. Those two enormous nations 
are also our allies, and consequently, when we talk about reach- 
ing agreement among allied peoples, we must mean the Russian 
people and the Chmese people as well as the British people and 
the American people. 

Indeed, we must go further. We must try to find out, and 
openly to express the desires and hopes of hundreds of millions 
of other peoples — ^in the torn heart of Europe, in India, on the 
embattled shores of the Mediterranean, m Africa, on the eastern 
shores of Asia, and in our own hemisphere. For, if some of these 
people are not now our allies, they are potential allies, and they 
are necessary participants in the world that is to follow this war. 
We must win substantial agreement with them also. If we do not, 
we can not wm substantial peace. 

That then is our first problem — ^to discuss, and to discuss 
openly and frankly, the desires and needs of the allied peoples, so 
that we may all come into substantial agreement concernmg 
what we are fighting for. 

Just as you have listened this evening to representatives of 
governments, of industry, of labor, to aviators of peace and of 
war, to producers and scientists, so men and women all over the 
world must discuss and learn and exchange ideas and purposes 
with which to direct the future. 

But discussion alone is not enough. Havmg discussed what 
we want to win in the peace, havmg set our goals, our second 
problem faces us: How, during the war, shall we prepare our- 
selves to attain those goals in the peace ? The answer to that is 
plain: We must learn to work together; we must learn to work 
with all our allies that we may win both the war and the peace. 
We must work together today; tomorrow will be too late. Our 
most immediate common need is, of course, a united military 
plan arrived at by a board of strategy representative not alone of 
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the United States and Great Britain but likewise of our other 
allies. Even such obviously essential co-operation has not yet 
been brought about. It is true that we are beginning to work with 
the British. That is comparatively easy, for we are possessed of 
the same linguistic and cultural heritage. But we must learn 
equally well to work with Russians and Chinese in the arduous 
task of today. And that task is not merely the task of military 
co-operation, however pressmg that may be; it is also the task of 
working together now for a world at peace. For, as I have already 
said, military victory is fruitless unless on the anvil of war we 
hammer out jomt and honorable purposes. 

And now about the goals for which we work. Here ag ain 
perhaps we may learn from past failures. 

After the last war the peace failed because no joint objectives 
upon which it could be based had been arrived at in the minds 
of the people. The League of Nations was created full-blown; 
and men and women, have developed no joint purpose, except 
to defeat a common enemy, fell into capricious and irrelevant 
arguments about its structural form. Likewise, it failed because 
It was primarily an Anglo-French-American solution, retammg 
the old colonial imperialisms under new and fancy terms. It took 
inadequate account of the pressing needs of the Far East, nor did 
It sufficiently seek solution of the economic problems of the 
world. Its attempts to solve the world’s problems were primarily 
political. But political internationalism without economic inter- 
nationalism is a house built upon sand. For no nation can reach 
its fullest development alone. 

There were those among us prior to this war who enter- 
tained the notion that America was an exception to this economic 
law, that America was economically self-sufficient. The war 
must surely have dissipated such ideas. We have seen our do- 
mestic economy and habits dislocated by a shortage of rubber. 
We have had cause to fear that even our war requirements could 
not be met. Sugar and coffee rationing have come. Our military 
and production experts fight frantically to find the methods of 
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allocating our inadequate supplies of copper and tin. Submarines 
have taught us hideously how dependent America is upon the 
rest of the world’s products, just as the airplane has dramatically 
shown us how the problems of all men are close and interrelated. 
If, with our great resources, our boasted self-sufficiency disappears 
so quickly when the flow of goods from the outside world is re- 
duced, It becomes doubly clear that less fortunate nations, in 
order to develop, must have access to basic raw materials. 

Therefore, we should work today to make available presently 
to all the United Nations and, when the war is over, to all the 
world the materials indispensable to economic self-development. 
This can not be accomplished by mere declarations of our leaders, 
as in an Atlantic Charter, particularly when one of the two princi- 
pals to that instrument has in the last few days seemingly de- 
fended the old imperialistic order and declared to a shocked 
world : “We mean to hold our own.” Its accomplishment depends 
primarily upon acceptance by the peoples of the world. For if the 
failure to reach international understanding after the last war 
taught us anything it taught us this: Even if war leaders appar- 
ently agree upon principles, when they come to the peacetime, 
they make their own interpretations of their previous declara- 
tions. So unless today, while the war is being fought, the people 
of the United States and of Great Britain, of Russia and of Chma 
and of all the other United Nations fundamentally agree on their 
purposes, fine and idealistic expressions of hope such as those of 
the Atlantic Charter will live merely to mock us as have Mr. Wil- 
son’s “Fourteen Pomts.” The four freedoms will not be accom- 
plished by the declarations of those momentarily in power. They 
will become real only if the people of the world forge them into 
actuality. Political internationalism alone will not accomplish 
them. Real freedom must rest on economic internationalism. 

Take a specific and difficult example of what lies before us if 
we are to give reality to those freedoms we have proclaimed. The 
Malayan Penmsula and the islands of the southwest Pacific are 
areas containing, among other things, the principle source of the 
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rubber supply of the world. They are inhabited in part, at least, 
by unlettered and, in some instances, perhaps savage people. 
Those who sneer when it is suggested that freedom and self- 
government can be brought to all men, feel that such areas must 
be ruled perpetually by some nation’s colonial imperialism. Now 
assume that the allies reconquer those areas — shall we return 
them to their previous status, where their defense was courageous 
but inadequate and their peoples undeveloped under the govern- 
mental custody of some one nation ^ Or shall they be wards of 
the United Nations, their basic commodities made freely avail- 
able to the world, their safety protected by an international police 
force, the full yield of their resources used for their own health, 
their own education and development, and for their training — 
no matter how long it may take — in the practices of self-govern- 
ment ^ The principles upon which we shall base the solution of 
such problems we must begin now to determine for ourselves. 

There is another economic condition about which we must 
be thinking, for it is the most necessary of all goals to the accom- 
plishment of real freedom. Not only must people have access to 
what other peoples produce but their own products must in turn 
reach men all over the world. There will be no peace, there will 
be no real development, there will be no economic stability un- 
less we find the method by which the trade barriers hampering 
the flow of goods are removed. I know there are many men, par- 
ticularly in America, where our standard of livmg exceeds the 
standard of living in the rest of the world, who shudder at such 
a prospect, who believe that any such process will only lessen our 
own standard of living. The reverse of this is true. 

Many reasons can be assigned for the amazing economic de- 
velopment of the United States — the abundance of our resources, 
the freedom of our political mstitutions, the character of our pop- 
ulation have all undoubtedly contributed — ^but in my judgment, 
the greatest factor has been that by the happenstance of good for- 
tune, there was created here in America the largest area in the 
world m which there existed a free exchange of goods and ideas. 
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And I should like to point out to those who are fearful an 
inescapable fact. Today in a world reduced in size by industrial 
and transportation developments, even our present standard of 
living m America can not be maintamed unless the exchange of 
goods flows more freely over the whole world. On the other 
hand, to raise the standard of living of any man anywhere in the 
world IS to raise the standard of living by some slight degree of 
every man everywhere in the world. 

You have heard tonight an account of the economic world of 
today and its possibilities for the future. Mr. Byrnes has expressed 
the hope that the regimented economy of wartime will expand 
freely when peace comes. Mr. Kaiser and Dr. Moore have told 
you there are no frontiers m the laboratory and the factory and 
the shipyard, that all we have heretofore known of potential 
productivity will seem slight compared with what can be pro- 
duced tomorrow. 

Mr. Johnston and Mrs. Hamilton and Mr. Watt have pointed 
out clearly how under modern industrial conditions, labor and 
management must find a road to economic stability in order to 
satisfy the aspirations and the needs of men. 

Mr. Trippe and Major Seversky have pictured the amazing 
developments of aviation and its possibilities for war and for 
peace. They have shown you what became so clear to me on my 
recent trip around the world — ^that the peoples of the world are 
closer together geographically and physically than were the resi- 
dents of the thirteen colonies at the time of the establishment of 
the United States. 

These are all testaments to the fact that the vibrant forces of 
modern science and industry are but awaiting the chance to break 
forth into ever-widening streams of well-being for all manki nd. 
The potential markets for the goods and ideas of the East in the 
western world are unlimited; and the demands of the East for 
the materials and the machmery and the skills of the West are 
beyond imagination. 

But — ^let me impress it on you — the working of these forces 
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will come on only if the people of the world agree on the methods 
of their release. We can not wait until after the war when the 
already developing spirit of rampant nationalism may hold sway 
and expect then by some miracle to accomplish what history 
teaches us must be accomplished while we fight. We must not 
listen to those who say “Win the war now” and leave postwar 
solutions to our leaders and our experts. 

We, the people, must begin to solve these problems today, 
not tomorrow. For we know that bayonets and guns are feeble 
compared with the power of ideas. 



XVI 


The Price of Free World Victory^ 


W E, who in. a formal or an informal way represent 
most of the free peoples of the world, are met here 
tonight in the mterests of the millions m all the 
nations who have freedom m their souls. To my 
min d this meetmg has just one purpose — ^to let those millions in 
other countries know that here in the United States are one 
hundred and thirty million men, women, and children who 
are in this war to the finish. Our American people are utterly re- 
solved to go on until they can strike the relentless blows that will 
assure a complete victory, and with it win a new day for the 
lovers of freedom, everywhere on this earth. 

This IS a fight between a slave world and a free world. Just 
as the United States m 1862 could not remain half slave and half 
free, so in 1942 the world must make its decision for a complete 
victory one way or the other. 

As we begm the final stages of this fight to the death between 
the free world and the slave world, it is worth while to refresh 
our mmds about the march of freedom for the common man. 
The idea of freedom — the freedom that we in the United States 
know and love so well — is derived from the Bible with its extra- 
ordinary emphasis on the dignity of the individual. Democracy 
IS the only true political expression of Christianity. 

The prophets of the Old Testament were the first to preach 
social justice. But that which was sensed by the prophets many 
centuries before Christ was not given complete and powerful 

^This chapter by Henry A Wallace, Vice-President of the United States, was 
originally delivered as an address to the Free World Association, meeting m New York 
City on May 8, 1942 
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political expression until our nation was formed as a federal 
union a century and a half ago. Even then, the march of the com- 
mon people had just begun. Most of them did not yet know how 
to read and write. There were no public schools to which all chil- 
dren could go. Men and women can not be really free until they 
have plenty to eat and time and ability to read and think and talk 
things over. Down the years, the people of the United States have 
moved steadily forward m the practice of democracy. Through 
universal education, they now can read and write and form 
opinions of their own. They have learned, and are still learning, 
the art of production — that is, how to make a living. They have 
learned, and are still learnmg, the art of self-government. 

If we were to measure freedom by standards of nutrition, 
education, and self-government, we might rank the United 
States and certain nations of western Europe very high. But this 
would not be fair to other nations where education has become 
widespread only m the last twenty years. In many nations, a 
generation ago, nme out of ten of the people could not read or 
write. Russia, for example, was changed from an illiterate to a 
literate nation within one generation, and, in the process, Russia’s 
appreciation of freedom was enormously enhanced. In China, 
the increase during the past thirty years m the ability of the 
people to, read and write has been matched by their increased 
interest in real liberty. 

Everywhere, reading and writmg are accompanied by indus- 
trial progress, and mdustrial progress sooner or later inevitably 
brings a strong labor movement. From a long-time and fimda- 
mental point of view, there are no backward peoples which are 
lacking in mechanical sense. Russians, Chmese, and the Indians 
both of India and the Americas all learn to read and write and 
operate machmes just as well as your children and my children. 
Everywhere the common people are on the march. Thousands 
of them are learnmg to read and write, learnmg to think to- 
gether, learning to use tools. These people are learnmg to think 
and work together m labor movements, some of which may be 
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extreme or impractical at first, but which eventually will settle 
down to serve effectively the mterests o£ the common man. 

When the freedom loving people march — when the farmers 
have an opportunity to buy land at reasonable prices and to sell 
the produce of their land through their own organizations, when 
workers have the opportunity to form unions and bargain 
through them collectively, and when the children of all the 
people have an opportunity to attend schools which teach them 
the truths of the real world in which they live — ^when these op- 
portumties are open to everyone, then the world moves straight 
ahead. 

But in countries where the ability to read and write has been 
recently acquired or where the people have had no long experi- 
ence in governmg themselves on the basis of their own thinking, 
it IS easy for demagogues to arise and prostitute the mind of the 
common man to their own base ends. Such a demagogue may get 
financial help from some person of wealth who is unaware of 
what the result will be. With this backing, the demagogue may 
dominate the mmds of the people, and, from whatever degree of 
freedom they have, lead them backward mto slavery. Herr Thys- 
sen, the wealthy German steel man, little realized what he was 
doing when he gave Hitler enough money to enable him to play 
on the minds of the German people. The demagogue is the curse 
of the modern world, and, of all the demagogues, the worst are 
those financed by well-meanmg wealthy men who sincerely be- 
lieve that their wealth is likely to be safer if they can hire men 
with political “it” to change the signposts and lure the people 
back into slavery of the most degraded kind. Unfortunately for 
the wealthy men who finance movements of this sort, as well as 
for the people themselves, the successful demagogue is a power- 
ful genie who, when once let out of his bottle, refuses to obey 
anyone’s command. As long as his spell holds, he defies God 
Himself, and Satan is turned loose upon the world. 

Through the leaders of the nazi revolution, Satan now is try- 
ing to lead the common man of the world back mto slavery and 
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darkness. For the stark truth is that the violence preached by the 
Nazis is the devil’s own religion. So also is the doctrine that one 
race or one class is by heredity superior and that all other races 
or classes are supposed to be slaves. The belief in one Satan-in- 
spired fuehrer, with his Quislings, his Lavals, and his Musso- 
linis — his “gauleiters” in every nation in the world — ^is the last 
and ultimate darkness. Is there any hell hotter than that of bemg 
a Quisling, unless it is that of being a Laval or a Mussolmi ? 

In a twisted sense, there is something almost great in the 
figure of the supreme devil operatmg through a human form, in 
a Hitler who has the daring to spit straight mto the eye of God 
and man. But the nazi system has a heroic position for only one 
leader. By definition only one person is allowed to retain full 
sovereignty over his own soul. All the rest are stooges — ^they are 
stooges who have been mentally and politically degraded, and 
who feel that they can get square with the world only by mentally 
and politically degrading other people. These stooges are really 
psychopathic cases. Satan has turned loose upon us the insane. 


Man on the March 

The march of freedom of the past one hundred fifty years 
has been a long-drawn-out people’s revolution. In this great revo- 
lution of the people, there were the American Revolution of 1775, 
the French Revolution of 1792, the Latm-American revolutions 
of the Bolivarian era, the German Revolution of 1848, and the 
Russian Revolution of 1918. Each spoke for the common man in 
terms of blood on the battlefield. Some went to excess. But the 
significant thmg is that the people groped their way to the light. 
More of them learned to thmk and work together. 

The people’s revolution aims at peace and not at violence, but 
if the rights of die common man are attacked, it unleashes the 
ferocity of a she-bear who has lost a cub. When the nazi psycholo- 
gists tell their master Hitler that we m the United States inay be 
able to produce hundreds of thousands of planes but that we have 
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no will to fight, they are only fooling themselves and him. The 
truth is that when the rights of the American people are trans- 
gressed, as those rights have been transgressed, the American 
people will fight with a relentless fury which will drive the an- 
cient Teutonic gods back cowermg into their caves. The Gotter- 
dammerung has come for 0dm and his crew. 

The people are on the march toward even fuller freedom 
than the most fortunate peoples of the earth have hitherto en- 
joyed. No nazi counter-revolution will stop it. The common man 
will smoke the Hitler stooges out into the open m the United 
States, m Latin America, and in India. He will destroy their in- 
fluence. No Lavals, no Mussolinis will be tolerated in a free 
world. 

The people, in their millennial and revolutionary march 
toward manifesting here on earth the dignity that is in every 
human soul, hold as their credo the four freedoms enunciated by 
President Roosevelt in his message to Congress on January 6, 
1941. These four freedoms arc the very core of the revolution for 
which the United Nations have taken their stand. We who live 
in the United States may think there is nothing very revolution- 
ary about freedom of religion, freedom of expression, and free- 
dom from the fear of secret police. But when we begin to think 
about the significance of freedom from want for the average man, 
then we know that the revolution of the past one hundred fifty 
years has not been completed, either here in the United States or 
m any other nation in the world. We know that this revolution 
cannot stop until freedom from want has actually been attained. 

And now, as we move forward toward realizing the four 
freedoms of this people’s revolution, I would like to speak about 
four duties. It is my belief that every freedom, every right, every 
privilege has its price, its corresponding duty without which it 
cannot be enjoyed. The four duties of the people’s revolution, as 
I see them today, are these: 
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(1 ) The duty to produce to the hmit. 

(2) The duty to transport as rapidly as possible to the field 
of battle. 

(3) The duty to fight with all that is m us. 

(4) The duty to build a peace — just, charitable, and 
enduring. 

The fourth duty is that which inspires the other three. 

We failed in our job after World War I. We did not know 
how to go about building an enduring world-wide peace. We 
did not have the nerve to follow through and prevent Germany 
from rearming. We did not msist that she “learn war no more.” 
We did not build a peace treaty on the fundamental doctrine of 
the people’s revolution. We did not strive whole-heartedly to 
create a world where there could be freedom from want for all 
the peoples. But by our very errors we learned much, and after 
this war we shall be in position to utilize our knowledge m build- 
ing a world which is economically, politically, and, I hope, spir- 
itually sound. 

Modern science, which is a by-product and an essential part 
of the people’s revolution, has made it technologically possible 
to see that all of the people of the world get enough to eat. Half 
in fun and half seriously, I said the other day to Madame Litvin- 
off : “The object of this war is to make sure that everybody in the 
world has the privilege of drinking a quart of milk a day.” She 
replied: “Yes, even half a pint.” The peace must mean a better 
standard of living for the common man, not merely in the 
United States and England but also m India, Russia, China, and 
Latin America — ^not merely in the United Nations, but also in 
Germany and Italy and Japan. 

Some have spoken of the “American Century.” I say that 
the century on which we are entering — ^the century which will 
come out of this war — can be and must be the century of the 
common man. Perhaps it will be America’s opportunity to sug- 
gest the freedoms and the duties by which the common man 
must live. Everywhere the common man must learn to build his 
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own industries with his own hands in a practical fashion. Every- 
where the common man must learn to increase his productivity so 
that he and his children can eventually pay to the world commun- 
ity all that they have received. No nation will have the God-given 
right to exploit other nations. Older nations will have the privi- 
lege to help younger nations get started on the path to indus- 
trialization, but there must be neither military nor economic 
imperialism. The methods of the nineteenth century will not 
work m the people’s century which is now about to begin. India, 
China, and Latin America have a tremendous stake in the 
people’s century. As their masses learn to read and write, and as 
they become productive mechanics, their standard of living will 
double and treble. Modern science, when devoted wholeheartedly 
to the general welfare, has in it potentialities of which we do not 
yet dream. 

And modern science must be released from German slavery. 
International cartels that serve American greed and the German 
will to power must go. Cartels in the peace to come must be sub- 
jected to international control for the common man, as well as 
bemg under adequate control by the respective home govern- 
ments. In this way, we can prevent the Germans from again 
building a war machine while we sleep. With international 
monopoly pools under control, it will be possible for inventions 
to serve all the people instead of only the few. 

Yes, and when the time of peace comes, the citizen wdl 
again have a duty, the supreme duty of sacrificing the lesser in- 
terests for the greater interest of the general welfare. Those who 
write the peace must think of the whole world. There can be no 
privileged peoples. We, ourselves, m the United States are no 
more a master race than the Nazis. And we cannot perpetuate 
economic warfare without planting the seeds of military war- 
fare. We must use our power at the peace table to build an eco- 
nomic peace that is just, charitable, and enduring. 

If we really believed that we are fightmg for a people’s 
peace, all the rest becomes easy. Production, yes — ^it will be easy 
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to get production without either strikes or sabotage; production 
with the wholehearted co-operation between willing arms and 
keen brains; enthusiasm, zip, energy geared to the tempo of keep- 
mg at it everlastingly day after day. Hitler knows as well as those 
of us who sit in on the War Production Board meetings that we 
here m the United States are winning the battle of production. 
He knows that both labor and busmess in the United States are 
doing a most remarkable job and that his only hope is to crash 
through to a complete victory at some time durmg the next six 
months. 

And then there is the task of transportation to the line of 
battle by truck, by railroad car, by ship. We shall joyously deny 
ourselves so that our transportation system is improved by at least 
thirty per cent. 

I need say little about the duty to fight. Some people declare, 
and Hitler believes, that the American people have grown soft 
m the last generation. Hitler agents contmually preach in South 
America that we are cowards, unable to use, like the “brave” 
German soldiers, the weapons of modern war. It is true that 
American youth hates war with a holy hatred. But because of that 
fact and because Hitler and the German people stand as the very 
symbol of war, we shall fight with a tireless enthusiasm until war 
and the possibility of war have been removed from this planet. 
We shall cleanse the plague spot of Europe, which is Hitler’s 
Germany, and with it the hell-hole of Asia — Japan. 

The American people have had guts and always will have. 
You know the story of Bomber Pilot Dixon and Radioman Gene 
Aldrich and Ordnance-man Tony Pastula — the story which 
Americans will be telling their children for generations to illus- 
trate man’s ability to master any fate. These men lived for thirty- 
four days on the open sea in a rubber life raft, eight feet by four 
feet, with no food but that which they took from the sea and the 
air with one pocket knife and a pistol. And yet they lived it 
through and came at last to the beach of an island they did not 
know. In spite of their sufferings and weakness, they stood like 
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men, with no weapons left to protect themselves, and no shoes on 
their feet or clothes on their backs, and walked in military file 
because, they said, “If there were Japs, we didn’t want to be 
crawling.” 

The Coming Crists 

The American fighting men, and all the fightmg men of the 
United Nations, will need to summon all their courage during 
the next few months. I am convinced that the summer and fall of 
1942 will be a time of supreme crisis for us all. Hitler, like the 
prize fighter who realizes he is on the verge of being knocked out, 
IS gathering all his remaining forces for one last desperate blow. 
There is abject fear in the heart of the madman and a growmg 
discontent among his people as he prepares for his last all-out 
offensive. 

We may be sure that Hitler and Japan will co-operate to do 
the unexpected — perhaps an attack by Japan against Alaska and 
our northwest coast at a time when German transport planes will 
be shuttled across from Dakar to furnish leadership and stiffening 
to a German uprising in Latin America. In any event, the psycho- 
logical and sabotage offensive in the United States and Latin 
America will be timed to coincide with, or anticipate by a few 
weeks, the height of the military offensive. 

We must be especially prepared to stifle the fifth columnists 
m the United States who will try to sabotage not merely our war 
material plants, but even more important, our minds. We must 
be prepared for the worst kmd of fifth-column work in Latm 
America, much of it operatmg through the agency of govern- 
ments with which the United States at present is at peace. When 
I say this, I recognize that the peoples, both of Latin America and 
the nations supporting the agencies through which the fifth 
columnists work, are overwhelmingly on the side of the democ- 
racies. We must expect the offensive agamst us on the military, 
propaganda, and sabotage fronts, both m the United States and in 
Latm America, to reach its apex some time during the next few 
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months. The convulsive efforts of the dying madman will be so 
great that some of us may be deceived into thmkmg that the 
situation is bad at a time when it is really getting better. But in 
the case of most of us, the events of the next few months, disturb- 
mg though they may be, will only increase our will to brmg 
about complete victory in this war of liberation. Prepared in spirit, 
we can not be surprised. Psychological terrorism will fall flat. 
As we nerve ourselves for the supreme effort m this hemisphere, 
we must not forget the sublime heroism of the oppressed m Eu- 
rope and Asia, whether it be m the mountains of Yugoslavia, the 
factories of Czechoslovakia and France, the farms of Poland, 
Denmark, Holland, and Belgium, among the seamen of Norway, 
or in the occupied areas of Chma and the Dutch East Indies. 
Everywhere the soul of man is lettmg the tyrant know that slavery 
of the body does not end resistance. 

There can be no half measures North, South, East, West, 
and Middle West — ^the will of the American people is for com- 
plete victory. 

No compromise with Satan is possible. W e shall not rest until 
all the victims under the nazi yoke are freed. We shall fight for 
a complete peace as well as a complete victory. 

The people’s revolution is on the march, and the devil and 
all his angels can not prevail against it. They can not prevail, for 
on the side of the people is the Lord. 

He giveth power to the faint; to them that have no might He 
increaseth strength . . . . They that wait upon the Lord shall . . . 
mount up with wings as eagles; they shall run, and not be weary; 
they shall wal\ and not faint. 

Strong in the strength of the Lord, we who fight in the 
people’s cause will never stop until that cause is won. 
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A Viewpoint from China^ 


T he torch of democratic idealism and the revolutionary 
faith of the Chinese foundmg fathers was thrown to 
them from the fathers of your own Fourth of July. 
Dr. Sun was American-educated and took his mspira- 
tion from the early American patriots who also were not afraid 
to create new worlds. No Chmese patriot, however blinded by 
his devotion, will claim that Chma has fully realized her own 
democratic faith. In 1911 there was in China hardly any prepara- 
tion for representative government and, except for the few lead- 
ers, scarcely anyone had the slightest notion of how a democracy 
operates. As Dr. Sun used to say, mortals and their institutions do 
not spring to life in full maturity. They must grow from humble 
beginnings. They will learn only by their mistakes until, in the 
process of trial and error, humanity advances. We had to try to 
develop m a few years from a medieval empire to a modern de- 
mocracy against incessant intrigue and finally military attack of 
a Japan who wanted no democracy in Asia. But for all our mis- 
takes and difficulties, our democracy made us a unified nation. 

For five years a united Chma has kept fighting — fighting in 
a way military men of magnificently equipped armies do not al- 
ways understand — fighting in the irregular way in which revolu- 
tionary armies without equipment have always had to fight — 
fighting in exactly the same way as George Washington’s armies 

1 This chapter by Dr T. V Soong, Minister o£ Foreign Affairs, the Republic o£ 
China, was originally delivered as an address at Carnegie Hall, New York City, on 
October 10, 1942, the occasion o£ a rally for United China relief. The first 175 words, 
emphasizing the importance of October 10 to the people of his country, since it cor- 
responds to the American Fourth of July, are omitted here for the reason that they 
do not apply directly to the general subject under discussion. 
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had to fight, retreating, retreating, and retreating, past this very 
spot, from the defeat of the battle of Long Island to the victory of 
the battle of Trenton — fightmg with wits against Japanese mech- 
anized forces asking everythmg that even your marmes can give. 
When the United Kmgdom and the United States went to war 
with Japan, we thought the end of our fightmg was near. But to- 
day the Japanese are stronger than ever in the Far East, and our 
supply base m Burma is gone. Ambassador Grew has had to live 
with the Japanese during these critical war years. No one tells 
better than he what fanatically determmed fighters and implac- 
able foes they are, and how dangerously strong and menacing 
to you as well as to us. 

Why do the Chmese keep fightmg a foe as strong as that — 
despite democratic reverses ? Because they have a revolutionary 
faith m you, the democracy you Americans stand for and your 
courage to build new worlds. Because they are sure that the kind 
of a world that the American Revolution and the Chinese Revolu- 
tion can together create will be a world in which Chinese chil- 
dren can live as well as American children. 

What do they ask in return for that faith in you ? If I could 
sum It up m a sentence, I would say that what they want in return 
is a revolutionary faith on your part — ^revolutionary faith in your- 
selves and in the possibilities of democracy and your democratic 
allies — faith enough to let yourselves and the other principal 
United Nations start now — realistically — to build the kind of 
democratic world that can stay democratic after this conflict is 
over. They want to see action begun now to realize the resolve of 
your great President, which is also the resolve of Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek, about the United Nations and democracy and 
the four freedoms — for Asia as well as for Europe and the 
Americas. 

In announcmg on this auspicious day that the United States 
government is prepared promptly to negotiate a treaty for the 
immediate relinquishment of extra-territorial rights m China 
and for the settlement of related questions, thereby giving recog- 
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nition to China’s new status, the President has again evinced his 
deep understanding of the pohtical sentiments of an aroused 
Asia. 

There is no question for the Chinese as to China’s future. To 
beat off the Japanese, we have fought and endured for five years; 
it may well take us another five years, but the common people of 
China, as well as their leaders, do not even think of defeat. We 
know that any people with resources and man power can — at a 
price to their civilization — ^become militarily strong. We remem- 
ber that we, like other nations, have at times been the world’s 
best soldiers, best manufacturers, best inventors, and that we are 
going through a national renaissance as well as a war. But we do 
not want military power; after victory we want lasting peace. 
Because this new China has suffered more from aggression than 
perhaps any other nation still free — because it does feel its own 
potential strength — because as the newest convert to democracy 
the democratic dream is strong within us — ^we want to do some- 
thing now so that the society of the future will not have to be an 
armed camp. 

From this stems the natural desire of China to see set up, as 
quickly as possible, an executive council of the United Nations 
and to help to evolve therefrom a workable world order, an inter- 
national mstrument fully capable of dispensing justice and en- 
forcing law and order among nations during, as well as after, the 
war. We know from bitter experience that no forward planning 
— postwar or otherwise — is worth the effort unless a realistic 
machinery for collective security — for freedom from fear — can 
be developed and be actually working before this war ends and 
while the pressures of war make it possible for such co-operation 
to catch hold. 

The ghost of the League of Nations does not daunt us Chi- 
nese. We have thought perhaps the most about its failure because 
we were the first and the most grievous victim of that failure. It 
was on the rock of the Manchurian incident — at which time I was 
charged by my government with the direction of our foreign 
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policy — ^that the League foundered and this war began — ^for you 
as well as for us. But we know that the League failed for a very 
concrete reason — because the two great powers which controlled 
it and could prevent action by it did not believe it was necessary 
for their own security. That is not the situation today. 

Today those powers which did not feel the League useful 
to safeguard their own security, and you who felt it even less 
necessary for your own security, have to recognize that inter- 
national order and collective security have become essential for 
the survival of strong states as well as the preservation of weaker 
ones. Today an aggressor left alone m his preparations can get a 
death jump on a strong state as well as a weak one. 

A second difference from the League is that this time we 
can form our international society while we are still fighting the 
war. Undoubtedly much of the trouble with the League was that 
It was formed after and not during World War I when the Allied 
Nations no longer had to find answers to the thousand and one 
reasons why men do not want to co-operate. Men learn to co- 
operate only by havmg to do it and the only time when they will 
practice it is when they doubt whether they can survive if they 
don’t. 

The new world order, like the Chinese Republic, and like 
all human institutions, will never be realized until we start it. 
And we shall never be more ready for startmg it than now. Under 
the impact of the terror, the sacrifices, and the suffering we are 
going through, we are seeing more clearly than ever before, and 
perhaps more clearly than we ever shall see again, the crying 
necessity of a new world order. If we can not compose our differ- 
ences now with all that we hold dear at stake, what chances are 
there later when exhaustion, mutual recriminations, and cyni- 
cism at the end of the war paralyze common action ? 

We can not oppose to the onward surge of the Nazis and the 
Japanese a mere negative attitude, the vmdication of the Nine- 
Power Pact, the defense of the status quo of the British Empire, 
or the territorial integrity of the Soviet Union and of the United 
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States. We must give to our young men, who are called on to 
sacrifice, a fiaming mission of a new world order and begin to 
make that mission come true now. Against a fanatic faith in 
supermen, we must oppose a revolutionary enthusiasm for com- 
mon men. 

We are in the midst of a war more terrible, more all-em- 
bracing than the last, and to the millions of the Chinese and Rus- 
sian dead will be added millions of American and British dead 
before we are through. Are these to die m vain; after victory will 
we have nothing better to offer our peoples than universal ex- 
haustion to be followed in a few years by still another war.? Or 
shall we begin at once, here and now, to make what will prove to 
be the great advance in human history, the emergence of a world 
order ? 

China has known the depth of suffering; she means not only 
to wm, but to keep her arms bright after the war. Through Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek she pledges those arms to her com- 
rades of this war to be used, not in furtherance of nationalistic 
ambitions, but to help uphold the new world of justice and 
freedom. 
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Tomorrow’s Government 


I T WILL BE APPARENT that the preceding chapters fall into 
four distinct categories, each of which complements the 
others and is indispensable to a well-rounded view of world 
federation and the prospect of its realization in the not too 
distant future. What federation is — as well as what it is not— may 
perhaps be best understood from an exammation of these four 
categories, in the order of their appearance in this volume. 

The first four chapters reveal by historical perspective the 
federal solution of the problem of collective security. Historians 
may well disagree as to the existence of an over-soul of history, 
but there is no equivocating the likelihood that the existence of 
certain factors, at a particular time and m a specific arrangement 
as to force and vitality, will provide the conditions for a particular 
solution. Hence, it is pertment to ask. Is not constitutional feder- 
ation, rather than any patchwork of temporary mternational 
agreement — ^which even its formulators can regard as no more 
than impermanent insurance against another day of violence and 
chaos — ^worth the intellectual discomfiture incident to its trial ? 

As Norman Hill has remarked in his patently realistic chap- 
ter, the citizens of the national states are conditioned to national- 
ism, so that they regard allegiance to the state as primordial. Only 
by pulling doggedly at his bootstraps can the modern citizen peer 
above the wall of his patriotism, and then only for a brief mo- 
ment, before he falls back gaspmg into his natural psychological 
quarters. The landscape, however, is not more terrifying than the 
attempt that is required to view it. At worst, it will require no 
more than a large amount of courage and a good deal of faith in 
the experimental techniques of the new scientific age. Though 
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with certain nostalgia modern man has shown his ability to re- 
place the horse and buggy with the automobile, it remains to be 
seen if he will consent to the passing of a political system that is 
as outmoded as were the horse and buggy. 

Our national-state system functioned no more ideally than 
any system will ever function, but it satisfied the conditions and 
wants of man in an age of sailing ships and handicraft economics. 
It undoubtedly performed a useful service in reducing the im- 
portance of the township mind. The center of attention was 
measurably shifted, so that the interests of man were focussed 
upon the collectivity of many townships. This was an excursion 
that thrilled those not in mortal fear of innovation, but it, too, 
had its Ciceros crying out that the former days were better than 
these. It must be remembered, however, that provmcialism is a 
matter of degree. It depends fundamentally upon the lack of 
celerity in communications. 

Since the emergence of the steam engine and the electric 
dynamo, the national-state system has floundered in a mire of 
contradictions. Like the feudalism that preceded it, it has insisted 
upon the recognition of its own importance, and, at the same 
time, has sought to enlarge its functions to meet the social de- 
mands of the new age, an age which was born with the passing 
of the clipper ship and the stage coach. In the face of such inven- 
tions as radio, airplane, and radar, these efforts have become, 
from the passionless perspective of history, vam and even comic, 
and from the more humane estimates of those who must witness 
them, tragic in high degree. The exaggerated claims of the na- 
tional state are one more manifestation of the historic lag in the 
adaptation of human institutions to the requirements of progress. 
When this lag becomes apparent to the overwhelming majority 
of mankmd, however, as it has even now at the cost of blood and 
sweat and tears, there is justification for the belief that the time 
has come for constructive change. 

From the standpoint of the average citizen, the creation of 
another level of government, a level heretofore regarded as too 
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remote for any personal use, merely means that another area of 
orderly politics has come mto bemg. There is good reason to be- 
lieve that it would offer a milder form of politics than that repre- 
sented by threat, bluster, and war, which characterizes the polit- 
ical techniques of an outgrown nationalism. War is only ultra- 
violent politics. But its demands are obviously more onerous than 
those of any other type of political activity. The creation of a new 
level of orderly politics based upon the federal principle, would 
be something more than the substitution of one kind of politics 
for another — ^though it may be reduced to a matter of degree. 
The ordinary man is familiar with local politics. He relies upon 
it and has no fear of his ability to adapt himself to the social norms 
created for mutual protection. Though it is more remote, he has 
little fear of national politics. Does he not faithfully march off to 
the polls on election day and cast his ballot for a man whom he 
has never seen and whom he shall probably never see in the flesh 
Why should he quail before the prospect of political action upon 
the newer and higher level of world federation ^ 

The second category of the discussions relates to the theory 
of federalism and especially as that theory applies to larger geo- 
graphic and popular compass than has generally been imagined 
possible. Any discussion of the federal distribution of power or of 
the organization of a central world government is not, by its very 
nature, literature designed to carry the interests of the reader mto 
the regions of sheer enjoyment. Constitutions and statutes are 
inter mina bly dull reading. But they are nevertheless important 
to human living. There is a feelmg of security that gathers itself 
about the citizen who knows his rights and his duties, who relies 
upon a governmental disposition that endures more consistently 
than the caprice of any personal ruler. Though often criticized 
for lack of plasticity, a written constitution has nevertheless the 
quality of imbuing those who live under it with confidence. Even 
today, we may witness large populations which exhibit the char- 
acteristics of Montesquieu’s man m the state of nature — trembling 
before imagined and anticipated dangers. 
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The third section of the book reveals the presumed impedi- 
ments to the achievement of world federation. Mr. Potter’s chap- 
ter on sanctions and Mr. Maddox’s contribution on the politics 
of federation, as well as the chapters by Messrs. Bergman, Jaszi, 
and Dolivet, analyze the factors m the more important of these 
objections None will mamtain that federation could, or should, 
be summarily prescribed as the political system for the postwar 
world. No system ought ever to be saddled upon any people with- 
out full discussion and criticism. Only by such procedure will the 
persons directly affected know the nature of the system and 
enough of its dynamics to operate it successfully. Adoption m less 
than pure form would be far preferable to uncritical acceptance 
of the system set forth in the appendix.^ 

The importance of the chapter by Mr. Jaszi consists especially 
in its realistic treatment of the grave problems that must come 
early on the agenda of the peace conference. Shall Germany be 
dismembered ? Shall she be isolated economically as poor Austria 
was at Versailles? Shall she be reduced to political, economic, 
and military impotence and, thus, forced to do penance for the 
wrongs committed against the peoples of the world ? For how 
long must she bear this humiliation in sackcloth and ashes or 
with a rope about her neck ? The answers of the United Nations 
to these questions will determme, for the most part, the per- 
manence of the “final settlement.” 

The Axis powers have played for very high stakes, and 
under rules of their own making. By the crudest of standards of 
justice they should meet the consequences of their defeat. The 
peace makers must determine how much retribution they can 
exact without too great injury to the social and ethical structure 
of the whole world. 

It is suggested that the Axis peoples should be reconstructed 
(a word of many and varied emotional colors to the people of the 
United States). The idea behind this program is basically opti- 
mistic. It implies that these people have unfortunately been sub- 

iPp 211-27. 
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jected to a vicious educational system and that they are its un- 
witting victims. They should be re-educated, so that they may fill 
responsible roles in the new political order. Therein lies its opti- 
mism. With proper adult mstruction, they will see the error of 
their erstwhile national programs and come to react as common 
defenders of the rights of human beings of whatever race or con- 
dition of life. 

It is paternalistic, too, in the sense that it assumes the ready 
acceptance of the truth, a truth dispensed under the hand of 
authority. If historical experience is any index to the probable re- 
action of these millions of political school children, the United 
Nations had better be prepared to retam for half a century, at 
least, the visible symbol of military power in the occupied coun- 
tries. The first reaction to reconstruction in the Axis countries 
will naturally be that of sullen acceptance of defeat. The new edu- 
cation will be viewed as a technique for increasing the humilia- 
tion of defeat. 

Allied bitterness towards Axis peoples will be substantially 
mitigated in the event of Allied victory .We shall want to do 
something generous for them. Without entermg mto a discus- 
sion of the exceedingly impotent position occupied by the subject 
of the modern strong state, we may hazard the observation that 
the Axis peoples should not be brought too quickly into the world 
federation. They ought to occupy a position of territorial status 
under the supervision of the world union. Therein they could 
initiate their political precedents and be checked by the union 
government. They will learn by doing and not by any textbook 
method. After the former Axis peoples have demonstrated their 
ability to operate their territorial governments in conformity to 
world standards, they should be permitted to become member 
states in the world federation. This settlement heaps no humilia- 
tion upon them that is not identifiable as an element in the ideol- 
ogy of Axis nationalism. The judgment of the world congress 
should be sound enough to determine when these territories are 
ready for statehood. With the federation having a monopoly of 
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Violence, there is no need for this decision to be premature, for 
the congress has all of the centuries that it needs to test the capaci- 
ties of those residing m union territories. 

The fourth section of this book consists of three very inter- 
esting reactions of statesmen to the prospect of a world state. 
Vice-President Wallace’s “The Price of Free World Victory” is 
already one of the modern political classics. It will grow with the 
years, for it is the product of an intellectual perspective unsur- 
passed in the long history of American statesmanship. Mr. Will- 
kie’s chapter is replete with practical wisdom. None has put his 
finger on the exposed nerves of the world body-politic with such 
directness. And the msistence of Mr. T. V. Soong upon the imme- 
diate organization of a United Nations council shows the fear of 
the East that the idealism of war aims may evaporate, whenever 
the prospects of peace come again to the world. 

What IS to be the particular characteristic of the civilization 
into which the world moves? The nazi-fascist propagandists 
mouth their gibberings about discipline, order, duty, certainty, 
prosperity, and finally, security. Security is the lure that appeals 
particularly to the little men. These are no more than the per- 
fumed catchwords of reactionary theory, and historically they 
were as applicable when feudalism was dying as they are today 
in the directors’ room of I. G. Farben. 

Some have spoken of the “American Century” [writes Henry 
Wallace]. I say that the century on which we are entering — the century 
which will come out of this war — can be and must be the century of 
the common man. Perhaps it will be America’s opportunity to suggest 
the freedoms and the duties by which the common man must live. 
Everywhere the common man must learn to build his own industries 
with his own hands in a practical fashion. Everywhere the common 
man must learn to increase his productivity so that he and his children 
can eventually pay to the world community all that they have received. 
No nation will have the God-given right to exploit other nations. Older 
nations will have the privilege to help younger nations get started on 
the path of mdustriahzanon, but there must be neither military nor 
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economic imperialism. The methods of the mneteenth century will not 
work in the people’s century which is now about to begin. India, China, 
and Latin America have a tremendous stake in the people’s century. 
As their masses learn to read and write, and as they become productive 
mechanics, their standard of living will double and treble. Modern 
science, when devoted wholeheartedly to the general welfare, has m 
It potentialities of which we do not yet dream ^ 

But how shall we, the planners of tomorrow’s government, 
ensure the realization of this brave new world It is practically 
impossible to focus the eyes of more than one billion human be- 
ings upon a particular social vista; it is no easy task to secure the 
simultaneous attention of the responsible leaders of one billion 
people. Wendell Willkie, among others, has pleaded for whole- 
some, honest, serious discussion among the people, the common 
people of the world. They must forge the idealism for which this 
war IS being waged. The dynamic lies of the nazi-fascist spokes- 
men must be put under the scrutiny of the devastating logic of 
truth. No people, no matter how mechanically equipped, can 
fight effectively on the miHtary, the industrial, or the propaganda 
fronts unless it is innately convinced of the righteousness of its 
cause. The United Nations must develop the latent ideahsm of its 
position. Can it escape its defensive psychology, its Maginot- 
mindedness, except through speculation upon the prospects of a 
better, more ordered world ? 

The attainment of such an mtellectual armor will demand a 
mental outlook that reaches far beyond the small, selfish desid- 
erata of the dying nationalistic century. Balkanization, isolation, 
and mercantilism were conditions that constricted mtellectual 
outlook. They, too, were defensive m character, but we now real- 
ize that a series of little advantages may well produce a mortal 
disadvantage to a national people. 

Mr. Willkie has set his fulchrum upon solid ground. He 
senses the issue as few recognized leaders have sensed it. 


2 Ante, pp 191, 192. 
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We must learn to work together; we must learn to work with all 
our allies that we may win both the war and the peace. We must work 
together today; tomorrow will be too late. Our most immediate com- 
mon need is, of course, a united military plan arrived at by a board of 
strategy representative not alone of the United States and Great Britain 
but hkewise of our other alhes. Even such obviously essential co-opera- 
tion has not yet been brought about. It is true that we are beginning to 
work with the British. That is comparatively easy, for we are possessed 
of the same linguistic and cultural heritage. But we must learn equally 
well to work with Russians and Chinese in the arduous task of today. 
And that task is not merely the task of military co-operation, however 
pressing that may be; it is also the task of working together now for a 
world at peace. For . . . military victory is fruitless unless on the anvil 
of war we hammer out joint and honorable purposes.® 

That a preponderance of opinion in the United Nations is 
favorable to the establishment of effective world organization is, 
at this time, indisputable, but the form which that organization 
shall take is a matter of wide divergence of opinion. There is dan- 
ger now that the competmg solutions may lead only to a stalemate 
and indecision. As has been noted a proposed federal constitu- 
tion IS presented in the appendix to this volume.^ Originally 
formulated by Mr. Eaton, it has been altered many times to meet 
the criticism of competent world scholars. As it now stands, it 
does not represent the formal convictions of any one person. No 
instrument framed by plural authorship ever does. Its value lies 
especially in that it has been reduced to the printed page, and 
becomes, thereby, a model for public study and criticism. 

The proposed constitution makes no provision whatever for 
restricting membership to any special group of states. The federal 
union created through its ratification would be open to any apply- 
ing national state whenever that admission had been approved 
by the world congress. But admission could not reasonably be 
achieved unless the applying state were willing to agree to six 
very fundamental conditions: 

^Ante.p'i) 180,181 

^Seepp 211-27 
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1. Every member state must be willing to permit the demo- 
cratic election of its representatives to the congress; 

2. Every member state must co-operate with the government 
of the federation; 

3. Every member state must be willmg to observe the bill of 
rights specified m Articles 22-27, whether or not its own law 
grants additional rights to its own citizens; 

4. Every member state must agree that henceforth all of its 
disputes shall be adjudicated m the courts of the federation; 

5. Every member state must grant paramount jurisdiction 
over Its colonies to the federation for certam specified purposes; 
and 

6. Every member state must be willing to surrender all of its 
offensive weapons of certain defined categories to the armed 
forces of the federation. 
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Proposed Constitution of the 
United Nations^ 


1. When this Constitution shall be ratified by a majority of the 
United Nations having a combined population m excess of three hun- 
dred milhon persons exclusive of the populations of dependencies, it 
shall be adopted and shall become binding and valid for ail intents and 
purposes throughout all territories of the states thus ratifying or which 
shall hereafter ratify the same. Each state shall determine the manner 
of its ratification hereof 

2. Any adult person who is ehgible to vote in the elections of a 
member state and who swears allegiance to the United Nauons shall 
be a citizen thereof. 

3. All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in a Con- 
gress of the United Nations, hereinafter called the Congress, which 
shall consist of a Council and an Assembly. 

4. Members of the Assembly shall be elected for terms of three 
years by popular, secret ballot, and each member state shall have one 
representative for each two million votes (or fraction thereof) cast by 
its citizens m any such election, except that no member state shall have 
more than 15 per cent of all seats in the Assembly. 

5. The seats thus allowed to any member state shall be distributed 
among the different political parties m proportion to the total of all 
votes received by all of the candidates of each party. The seats thus 
allowed to any party shall be given to those candidates of that party 

^ This plan as it appears here was drafted by Dr. Howard O Eaton following 
criticism by dozens of scholars and political leaders from all over the world None of 
the collaborators on this book subscribes to all of its provisions 
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who received the largest popular vote in the election, or in case o£ a 
vacancy during a term of office the vacant seat shall be given to the 
candidate of that same party who received the next largest popular vote 
m the election. 

6. Every member state shall have one representative m the Council 
for each fifty million inhabitants or major fraction thereof, but no na- 
tion shall have more than three representatives. Smaller states may, by 
mutual agreement among states having similar cultural or economic 
interests, designate one collective representative for every twenty-five 
million inhabitants of any such group of states. When the Council shall 
assemble for its first meeting, all members thereof shall be divided by 
lot into three classes having terms of office respectively of three, six, 
and nine years; after the expiration of these first terms all members 
of the Council shall thereafter hold office for nine years. Each member 
state or group of states shall determine the manner of selecting and 
recalling its representatives in the Council. 

7. Terms of office for members of both houses of the Congress shall 
begin on the first day of January of years evenly divisible by three.^ 
All elections to the Congress shall be held during the six months pre- 
ceding such dates and in accordance with the election laws of the 
several member states, except as the Congress may provide uniform 
election laws for such elections. 

8. If any state which is occupied in whole or in major part by 
foreign troops or which is deemed by the Congress not to be de facto 
independent shall (through that government or agency which is recog- 
nized by the Congress to have legitimate authority to act in the name 
of the state) accept the provisions of this Constitution, then such gov- 
ernment or agency may designate one representative to each house. 
Such action shall not bind the said state in any manner as to its form 
of government or its policy when it shall have regained its mde- 

9. No person shall be a member of the Congress who shall not have 
2 eg, 1944, 1947, 1950, etc 
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attained the age of thirty years, and who shall not be a citizen of the 
union and of the state he represents. The Congress shall be the sole 
judge of the elections, returns, and qualifications of its members. 

10. The Congress shall determine the time and place of its meet- 
ings. Members of the Congress shall be privileged from arrest except 
for treason to their oath of allegiance or for bribery ; and for any speech 
in the Congress they shall not be questioned in any other place. No 
member of the Congress shall be eligible for any civil office under the 
union if that office shall have been created while he was a member. 

11. A majority of each house shall constitute a quorum to do busi- 
ness, and each house shall elect its own officers and determine the rules 
of its proceedings and may, with the concurrence of two-thirds of the 
whole membership thereof, expel a member for cause. A majority of 
either house may impose rules of closure limiting debate in that house. 

POWERS OF THE CONGRESS 

12. The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes on gifts, 
inheritances, and incomes from whatever source derived mcludmg in- 
comes derived from public sources. The Congress shall not lay any 
capitation or head tax or any sales or transaction tax or any tax or duty 
on articles exported from a member state- During the ten years im- 
mediately following the adoption of this Consumtion, the Congress 
may impose a direct assessment on all member states in proportion to 
their representation in the Congress. 

13. The Congress shall have power to borrow on the credit of the 
union, and to provide for the punishment of forging or counterfeiting 
the securities and fiduciary instruments, coins, and currency of the 
union or of member states, but member states may punish such crimes 
when committed within their territories. 

14. The Congress shall have power to appropriate money from 
the treasury to meet the expenses of the union. No money shall be 
drawn from the treasury except in consequence of specific appropria- 
tions. A regular statement and account of receipts and expenditures of 
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the union shall be published annually. All bills for levying assessments, 
taxes or tariffs, or for borrowing money, shall originate m the Assem- 
bly, but the Council may propose and concur with amendments as on 
other bills. 

15. The Congress shall have power to purchase gold and silver 
and to establish a currency which shall be a legal tender for all debts 
and taxes owed by or to the union. Any currency which is legal tender 
in any member state at the time such state becomes a member state 
shall retain such privileges within that state. The Congress may specify 
uniform conditions under which the currency of any member state 
shall be exchangeable at par for the currency of the union. 

16. The Congress shall have power to regulate and encourage the 
commerce with and between member states and to provide facilities 
therefor. The Congress may impose restrictions on such commerce 
and travel, but only for the following reasons : 

(a) to facilitate and integrate the war effort of the union and 
member states; 

(b) to expedite the mails and the movement of troops and 
supplies; 

(c) to enforce immigration laws of the union and of member 
states; 

(d) to prevent traffic in vice and habit-forming drugs, and to 
enforce quarantines and public health measures; 

(e) to promote safety m travel and commerce; 

(f) to arrest and extradite fugitives from justice or persons ac- 
cused of crime, 

(g) to prohibit or restrict commerce among member states in 
the products of any state which fails to comply with such 
conditions as the Congress may enact uniformly for all 
states as a means of raising and maintaining the labor 
standard of living above such minima as shall be defined 
by the Congress, 

(h) to enforce any provision of this constitution or any legisla- 
tion thereunder 
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17. The Congress shall have power to regulate the exportation of 
commodities from member states to non-member states if necessary 
to protect the price thereof and to prevent unfair methods of competi- 
tion between member states or their citizens in such trade. The Con- 
gress may restrict the importation into the union of these or competi- 
tive commodities whenever surpluses of such commodities are avail- 
able within the union at prices which the Congress deems to be fair 
and competitive prices, due consideration being given to costs of trans- 
portation and handling. The Congress may provide for export pools 
of any such commodities to accomplish equitably the purpose of this 
article. 

18. The Congress may impose a tariff on goods imported into the 
union, but shall impose no tariff or barrier on trade between member 
states No member state shall, without the consent of the Congress, 
impose or collect duties on imports or exports, or maintain any quota 
or other restriction on trade except in accordance with laws enacted 
at least one year prior to the adoption of this Constitution. The Con- 
gress may require that all such tariffs affecting the trade between mem- 
ber states shall be progressively reduced by annual decrements of not 
more than 5 per cent of their original amount or rate as of one year 
prior to the adoption of this Constitution. Any member state may re- 
duce Its tariffs more rapidly than is here provided either unilaterally 
or reciprocally with other states. 

19. The Congress may establish a central banking system, and 
may, through this system, guarantee credits to facilitate the increase m 
the productivity of member states, to raise the standard of living 
throughout the union, to improve economic conditions during transi- 
tional periods of demobilization or economic depression, and to en- 
courage the conservation of natural resources and the orderly and effi- 
cient employment thereof. All such loans shall be called “guaranteed 
loans” and shall be made solely on the basis of competitive allocations 
of this credit m accordance with voluntary bids submitted by indi- 
viduals, firms, and appropriate governmental agencies. 

20. The Congress shall have power to regulate and provide facili- 
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ties for international postal and electrical communications, to enact 
copyright, patent, trademark, and similar legislation, define standards 
of weights and measures, regulate the calendar and standard time, en- 
courage and facilitate research and publish its results, and provide for 
compiling a decennial census of the union and for determining the de- 
gree of literacy of the population of the several member states. The 
Congress shall have power to provide for the creation and maintenance 
of permanent commissions of experts to deal with, among others, such 
questions as. food production and distribution, raw materials, the sta- 
bilization of currencies, movement of populations, determination of 
territorial boundaries, armaments, cartels, trade and commerce, avia- 
tion, ocean and river navigation affecting more than one member state, 
long term credits for international capital development, etc. No such 
commission shall have power to recommend any action which would 
not be permitted to the Congress or the government of the union 
under the provisions of this Constitution. The Congress shall have 
the power to review the findings and recommendations of any such 
commission and to act thereon, except insofar as any such commission 
shall be given by treaty or convention between states which shall have 
originally established the said commission powers other than as pro- 
vided for herein. 

21. The Congress shall have power to provide for the general wel- 
fare and to make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for carry- 
ing into effect and executing the powers which are vested by this Con- 
stitution m the union, the Congress, or any officer or department of 
the government of the union. 

THE BILL OF RIGHTS 

22. The Congress shall not suspend the privilege of the writ of 
habeas corpus nor proclaim martial law nor a state of siege except 
that in cases of insurrection or invasion the Congress may so provide 
for a specified period of time not to exceed three years, which period 
may thereafter be shortened or terminated at the discretion of the 
Congress. The Congress may employ the armed forces of the union 
to execute the laws enacted by the Congress, to repel aggressions or in- 
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vasions, or to preserve order when the Congress deems the safety of 
the union is jeopardized. The Congress shall not enact any measure 
in accordance with this article except by majority vote of the full mem- 
bership of each house as fixed by the returns of the last preceding con- 
gressional election. 

23. Neither the Congress nor the legislature of any member state 
shall enact any law abridging the freedom of speech or of the press, or 
the freedom of the people to listen to any speech or radio program of 
their choice or peaceably to assemble or to petition the government 
for a redress of grievances. 

24. Neither the Congress nor the legislature of any member state 
shall by any law discriminate between persons of different political or 
religious opinion or punish any person because of the political opimon 
he holds or expresses, if such opinion does not advocate a change of 
government by force and violence. The Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion or requiring any religious test 
or racial qualification for any office or public trust under the union. 

25. No soldier or member of the armed forces of the union shall be 
quartered in any house without the consent of the owner. The right 
of any person to keep and bear his personal arms shall not be infringed, 
except that registration thereof by the police may be required. 

26. The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, 
papers, communications, and effects against unreasonable disclosures, 
searches, and seizures shall not be violated; and no warrant of arrest 
shall be issued but upon probable cause, supported by oath or affirma- 
tion, and particularly describing the place to be searched and any per- 
son to be arrested or thing to be seized. 

27. The enumeration in this Constitution of certain rights shall 
not be construed to deny or disparage others granted by the Constitu- 
tion and the laws of the several member states. Except as expressly 
prohibited in this Constitution, the Congress may provide for the 
greater protection of the civil rights and liberties of all persons under 
the jurisdiction of the union. 
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THE EXECUTIVE 

28. The Assembly shall elect from among its members a premier, 
a minister of state, and a minister of finance; but no two of these shall 
be citizens of the same state. The ministers shall have access to all in- 
formation available to the premier and shall advise him on all ques- 
tions, but the premier shall not be required to act in accordance with 
their advice. 

29. Any five members of the Assembly may demand a vote of 
confidence in the premier or either minister, and such vote shall be 
held within three days thereafter, provided that another such vote with 
reference to the same person shall not be required within thirty days 
thereafter. If the absolute majority of the Assembly, as determined by 
the most recent elections, shall vote a lack of confidence, the Assembly 
may, by majority of those voting, designate a new premier or minister, 
provided that the incumbent shall hold office until his successor has 
been duly elected and qualified. 

30. In case of the death or disability of the premier to discharge 
the duties of his office, the minister of state shall become premier until 
the Assembly shall, by majority of those voting, determine that the 
premier is able to perform the duties of his office or shall elect a new 
premier. 

31. The premier shall, by and with the advice and the consent of 
the Council, appoint secretaries of justice, defense, munitions, fortified 
zones, non-autonomous territories, communications, commerce, civil 
service, cultural interests, labor, health and nutrition, and such other 
departments as shall be provided for by law. 

32. The premier may, with the consent of the Council, remove 
any secretary for cause. Secretaries shall have the same privileges as 
members of either house of the Congress during their term of office 
and for sixty days thereafter, except that they may vote only in that 
house of which they may be members. 

33. The premier shall be the chief executive officer of the union, 
with power to countermand the order of any other officer, secretary, or 
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minister, except as to the appointment, promotion, or dismissal o£ the 
civilian personnel in the employ of the government The Congress 
shall provide by legislation a board to hear all charges filed by any 
officer, minister, secretary, or the premier against any person in the 
employ of the government. 

THE JUDICIARY 

34. This Constitution and the laws of the Congress which shall 
be enacted m pursuance hereof shall be the supreme law of and within 
the union, and all legislative bodies and all executive, judicial, and 
other officers of all member states and of the union shall be bound 
thereby and shall be required to enforce the same, anything in the 
constitution or the laws of any member state to the contrary nothwith- 
standing. All elected and appointed officers and judges of the union 
and of all member states must be citizens of the union. 

35. The judicial power of the union shall be vested in one World 
Court and in such inferior courts as the Congress may from time to 
time ordain and establish. There shall not be less than nine justices of 
the World Court and not more than two of them shall be citizens of 
the same member state. The members of the World Court shall be so 
selected that there shall be among them representatives of the principal 
legal systems of the union The Congress shall provide the rules for 
appointing all such justices and judges and shall specify their qualifi- 
cations and compensation, but may not diminish the term of office or 
the compensation of any justice or judge during his continuance in 
office. 

36. The judicial power of these courts shall extend to all cases in 
law and equity arising under this Constitution, the laws of the Con- 
gress and treaties to which the union or any member state is a party, 
and to controversies between two or more member states, or between 
a member state (with its consent) and a citizen of the union who is 
not a citizen or resident of the said state, or between citizens of the 
union who are not citizens of the same state, unless they be bona fide 
residents of the same state. 
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37. The Congress shall prescribe by law those cases in which the 
World Court shall have original and concurrent jurisdictions and in 
all other cases herein provided for the World Court shall have appel- 
late jurisdiction. Neither the union nor any member state may claim 
exemption from any suit in these courts on the grounds of sovereignty 
or of the alleged non-justiciable nature of the dispute or on any other 
grounds. 

38. The premier, ministers, secretaries, and all officers of the feder- 
ation shall be removed from office on impeachment for and conviction 
of treason, bribery, malfeasance, or other high crimes and misdemean- 
ors. Justices of the World Court and judges of other courts established 
by the Congress may in like manner be impeached, convicted, and 
punished for treason or bribery. Treason against the union shall con- 
sist only of levying war against it or adhering to its enemies, giving 
them aid and comfort. 

39 The Assembly shall have the sole power of impeachment here- 
under, and the Council shall have the sole power to try all such im- 
peachments. No person shall be convicted of impeachment without 
the concurrence of two-thirds of the full membership of the Council 
(as determined by the most recent elections). Punishment in cases of 
impeachment shall not extend further than to removal from office and 
disqualification to hold office under the union, but the person con- 
victed shall nevertheless be liable to indictment, trial, judgment, and 
punishment according to law. 

40. No member state shall deny to any person within its jurisdic- 
tion the equal protection of the laws, except that a member state may 
grant to its own citizens or residents special privileges with respect to 
the ownership of real property within its domestic territory. If a crime 
shall have been committed against the laws of any member state, the 
prosecution, judgment, and punishment thereof shall be in accordance 
with the estabhshed law and procedure of the said state. The Congress 
shall provide for the extradition from one member state to another of 
fugitives from justice and persons accused of crime. No member of 
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the civilian staff or of the armed forces of the umon shall be exempt 
from the provisions of this article by reason of being such member. 

41. If a crime shall be committed against the laws enacted by the 
Congress, the prosecution, judgment, and punishment shall be m 
accordance with legislation enacted by the Congress. In such cases no 
person shall be held to answer for a capital or otherwise infamous 
crime unless on an indictment of a grand jury, except in cases arising 
in the armed forces of the union which are to be tried and pumshed 
by military law. The accused shall enjoy the right of speedy and pubhc 
trial by a competent jury; he shall not be tried or judged when not 
present in court; nor shall any person be subject for the same offense 
to be twice put m jeopardy of life or liberty, nor be compelled m any 
criminal case to be a witness against himself, nor be deprived of hfe 
or liberty without due process of law. The accused shall be informed 
of the nature of the accusation against him, he shall have the right of 
compulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his favor, and he shall 
have the assistance of counsel for his defense. Excessive bail shall not 
be required nor excessive fines imposed nor cruel and unusual punish- 
ments inflicted. 

42. Public or private property shall not be required or taken by 
the union without just compensation, except that private property may 
be taken as punishment for crime after trial and judgment according 
to law. Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as punish- 
ment for crime whereof the party shall have been duly convicted, shall 
exist within the union. The Congress shall not deny to any person 
within Its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws. 

MEMBER STATES 

43. Each member state shall retain in full all powers necessary, 
inter aha, to provide for its elections and government, enact and en- 
force Its laws, administer justice, insure its domestic tranquility, govern 
its internal affairs, provide for and regulate the immigration into its 
domestic territories of persons not citizens of the union, control the 
naturalization of all immigrants, regulate its educational system, de- 
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termine its official language(s), and control all other matters not 
specifically delegated herein to the union and to the Congress and 
officers thereof. The powers not delegated to the union and to the Con- 
gress and officers thereof by this Constitution, nor prohibited by it to 
the several member states, are reserved to the several member states. 

44 Neither the Congress nor any member state, except as provided 
herein, shall give or authorize any preference by any law or regula- 
tion to any member state or its citizens, territories, ports, cities, or 
trade facilities over those of another member state; nor shall vessels 
or aircraft bound to or from one member state be obliged to enter, clear, 
or pay duties or fees m another. Full faith and credit shall be given 
by the union and by each member state to the pubhc acts, records, and 
judicial proceedings of other member states and of the union. 

45. The premier shall conduct the foreign affairs of the union. No 
treaty shall bind the union unless it be ratified by the Congress. All 
treaties and trade agreements of all member states shall be filed with 
the Congress, and, except for reciprocal tariff treaties and trade agree- 
ments, the Congress may provide for the negotiation of amendments 
to such treaties in such wise as to make all provisions extend equally 
to all member states. 

46. Two or more member states may, with the consent of the 
Congress, affiliate for their mutual benefit and the advancement of 
their economic and cultural interests, but no such association shall 
have or employ any military or naval power, or undertake action m 
any field other than specified in the enabling act by which the Con- 
gress shall have authorized the same. If any group of member states 
shall have agreed on the manner of designating a collective repre- 
sentative in the Council, as provided in Article 6, then the Congress 
may, with the unanimous consent of all states thus affected, delegate 
to such a group of states any or all of the following prerogatives: to 
form a common government; to have uniform laws for any purpose; 
to provide for a common currency and banking system consistent with 
the currency and banking system of the union; to provide for recipro- 
cal tariffs or a customs union consistent with Article 18 hereof; and 
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to exercise such powers as have been reserved to the several member 
states by Article 43 hereof as shall be consented to by all states mem- 
bers of the group 

47. If the Congress shall find that any duties or obligations which 
a member state may owe to a non-member state are incompatible with 
the interests which it is the duty of the union to protect, then the Con- 
gress may require the modification of such duties or the withdrawal 
of the member state from the union. 

DEFENSE 

48. If any member state shall be at war with a non-member state 
at the time of the adoption of this Constitution, the Congress shall 
declare war against the said non-member state, but this shall not 
affect the status of neutrality or belligerency of any other member 
state. Neither the umon nor any member state thus engaged m war 
or thereafter engaged m the same war shall make a separate peace. 

49. The Congress shall have power to unify and integrate the war 
effort of the several member states, to protect their territorial integrity 
and rights, to purchase and equip naval and mihtary bases, fortified 
zones, and governmental districts over which the Congress shall have 
exclusive jurisdiction, to purchase or build naval and air craft, arsenals, 
and munitions factories, to raise and equip armies and provide for 
their regulation, to provide a general staff for the integration of the 
armed forces of the several member states, and to do anything which 
the Congress deems wise for the prosecution of any war in which the 
union IS engaged. 

50. When the Congress shall determine that there is no further 
organized aggression menacing the safety and freedom of any mem- 
ber state and requiring the maintenance of large armed forces by the 
several member states, then the several member states shall sell to the 
umon all submarines and all armed vessels exceding 5,000 tons dis- 
placement, built or building, together with the dockyards and naval 
bases needed for their upkeep, together with all armored tanks weigh- 
ing more than five tons, and all artillery having a bore in excess of 
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100 mm.3 and all military aircraft together with military airports and 
all equipment for military and naval aviation. 

51. No member state shall thereafter own or control any military 
or naval or air equipment falling within the categories specified m 
Article 50 No member state shall thereafter declare war or engage m 
hostilities or facilitate or permit hostile propaganda against any other 
state unless actually invaded No member state shall engage in, or 
permit or encourage any overt action by its citizens or within its terri- 
tories which might affect or modify the form of government of another 
member state or its social or economic organization. 

52. The Congress may at any time declare war on any non-mem- 
ber state, and shall at all times protect the rights of citizens of the union 
and the rights and territorial integrity of each member state and the 
rights of all citizens thereof beyond its domestic frontier. The Con- 
gress shall make no appropriation for military or naval purposes for a 
longer period than three years Nothing herein shall be construed to 
prohibit any member state from organizing such militia and police as 
It deems wise, supplied with arms and equipment other than the cate- 
gories specified in Article 50, and the Congress may enact general legis- 
lation providing for the regular inspection of all such police and 
militia forces and records, and for calling them into the service of the 
union during periods of emergency. 

53. All member states shall inform the Congress of all boundaries 
of their territories, and if there be no conflict m such claims with refer- 
ence to any boundary between member states it shall be declared by 
the Congress to be the definite boundary. If the Congress shall find 
that any such boundary claims of adjacent member states are in con- 
flict, then the Congress shall have paramount jurisdiction over any 
territory thus m dispute until the dispute is amicably adjusted. 

54. No member state shall, without the consent of the Congress, 
occupy any territory which was not de facto and de 'jure under its 
jurisdiction on August 27, 1928 (except as such occupation may be the 
result of territorial changes which the Congress shall find to be com- 
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patible with the pact of Pans of that date) . Any territory which shall 
be thus occupied with the consent of the Congress shall be under the 
paramount jurisdiction of the Congress. 

55. Any territory which has changed its allegiance since August 

27, 19285 by methods which the Congress shall deem to be incompatible 
With the pact of Pans shall, if included within the boundaries of a 
member state, be under the paramount jurisdiction of the Congress 
until the definitive boundaries and allegiance of such territories shall 
be determined in such manner as the Congress shall specify. The Con- 
gress may enact legislation to protect the civil, political, and minority 
rights of all persons living within territories thus placed under the 
paramount jurisdiction of the Congress by the provisions of Articles 
53 ^ 54 . 55 * 

56. The Congress shall have paramount jurisdiction over all col- 
onies, mandated territories, dependencies, protectorates, and non- 
autonomous territories of all member states or mandated to member 
states, for the purposes only of: 

(a) determining the conditions under which any such terri- 
tory shall be granted autonomy; 

(b) protecting the civil, political, and minority rights of the in- 
habitants of such territories; 

(c) rendering such territories equally accessible to the emi- 
gration and trade of all member states; 

(d) regulating the commerce of and with such territories; 

(e) conserving the natural resources of such territories and 
regulating their orderly employment; 

(f) providing currency, banking, and credit facilities within 
such territories; 

(g) providing for improvement in the educational and the pub- 
hc health facilities of such territories and for raising the 
standard of living of the population; 

(h) enforcing the law and extraditing fugitives from justice 
and persons accused of crime from and to such territories; 
and 
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(i) providing for the defense of such territories and for the em- 
ployment of their resources and facilities for the war effort 
of the union. 

The Congress may provide for the appointment of commissioners 
and other officers for enforcing the provisions of this article. 

57. Nothing herein contained shall be construed to modify the 
allegiance of the said territories or any of them, and they shall continue 
to owe full faith and allegiance to the several governments established 
in them. 


AMENDMENTS 

58. The Congress, whenever two-thirds of the full membership 
of both houses (as determined on the basis of the most recent elections 
in each case) shall deem it necessary, may propose an amendment to 
this Constitution, and any such amendment shall be valid and binding 
to all intents and purposes as a part of this Constitution when the 
same shall be approved verbatim by two-thirds of both houses within 
three years after the next regular congressional election. 

59. On application of one-fourth of the member states, the Con- 
gress shall submit for popular referendum any proposed amendment 
to this Constitution originating either m the Congress (as provided 
for in Article 58) or in the legislative body of any member state. When- 
ever such a referendum shall be applied for in this manner, it shall be 
held at the next regular congressional election, and any person eligible 
to vote for a member of the Assembly shall be eligible to vote in such 
referendum. The said amendment shall be valid and binding to all in- 
tents and purposes as a part of this Constitution if and only if it be 
approved by a majority of votes cast in a majority of the several mem- 
ber states, provided it shall receive a favorable majority of all votes 
cast at this referendum throughout the union. 

60 No amendment to Articles 3, 4, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 41, 42, 43, 
44, 59, or 60 shall be valid and binding unless approved by referendum 
applied for and held as provided in Article 59. 
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PROVISIONAL ACTION DURING THE WAR 

61. When a majority of the Umted Nations shall agree to be 
governed by the provisions of Articles i, 6, 8, 43, 48, and 49 hereof, 
such agreement may be embodied in a Provisional Constitution of 
the Umted Nations which may also include: 

(a) Provision for the adhesion thereto of non-belligerent states 
that are in agreement with the purposes of the United 
Nations; and 

(b) Agreement among all signatory states concerning the 
principles governing any future peace conference or con- 
stitutional convenuon^ affecting the Umted Nations. 

3 The foregoing “Proposed Constitution of the United Nations” would presum- 
ably be submitted to such a constitutional convention by way of suggestion for its 
agenda. 
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